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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Letters have fometimes been publifhed 
that never were difpatched, or intended to 
be difpatched; dramatic performancea that 
were never exhibited on any theatre; 
fpeeches that were never fpoken; and 
even fermons that were never preached. In 
like manner, Effays, and Views of Human 
Nature, may be offered to the Public, after 
the manner of Periodical Papers, though , 
they were not originally publifhed with 
fuch peculiarity of form, or at different 
times. 

In this publication, the difcuflion of poli- 
tical queflions has been carefully avoided. 
Such fiibjefts are, no doubt, of great im- 
portance; and are, at prefent, very fafhion- 
able. Yet it cannot be denied, that un- 
lefs they be very judicioufly managed, they 
have a tendency to pervert the temper, 
embitter the difpofitions, and fpoil the 
a 2 good- 
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good-humour of fodal life. It may there- 
fore be of fome fervice to aim at inftruft- 
ing or entertaining the Public, without 
admitting any fubjed that may have an 
cflfeft to deftroy that amiable foftnefs 
which the culture of clailicai literatiu-e (if 
the exprcffion may be ufed on the prefent 
occafion) and of moral knowledge are 
calculated to promote. 

For any further particulars refpefting 
the writers, or defign of this volume, the 
Reader b referred to fuch occafional notices 
as may occur in the work itfelf, and 
cfpecially in the firft and fecond J^umbers. 
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N® I. Friday, MgrtA 8, 17— 

Inieftiiniil^ile bonum e/l A^um fieri. Ssjv. 

1 HAVE heard, that Mrriters Hke m^, who under- 
take the bold and adventurous office of inftrufting 
mankind In periodical admonitions, find more 
difficulty in compofing their introduAory Paper 
dian any other. Anxious about their firft ap- 
pearance, they invent many arch devices to 
prepoflefs the public in their behalf. Some- 
times they appear ** curtailed of their fair pto- 
•* portion^** and endeavour to infinuate themfelvcs 
into the favour of the gentle reader, by being 
lingular or even defeftive in their exteni^l form. 
Announcing themfelves as " rudely damped" in 
their outward fliape, they would have it under- 
ftood perhaps, that, agreeably to fome received 
opinions, the ftrudlure and proportions of their 
inward man arc completely regular. Nor, if 
B w^ 
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we fuppofe the attention and exertions of the 
mind towards one fenfe or faculty, and thdr 
obje£i; to be, in confequence of their failure, 
imparted to all or any of our other fenfes or fa- 
culties, are the opinions alluded to entirely with- 
out foundation. 

Others again, adopting an oppoGtc fyftem, 
and a£l;rng agreeably to another common remark, 
*^ that a good appearance is better than a letter 
•* of recommendation," prefent themfelves as 
very proper gentlemen. Of thofe, however, who 
praftife this fort of introduftion, fome advan • 
cing with bafliful hefitation, would not offend 
you by their prefumption; and very often, like 
thofe needy foreigners who, reforting to Lon- 
don in qucft of fortune, get eafy admiflion into 
the houfes of the great, would have you under- 
ftand, that they are much better than what they 
, feem. They may probably infinuate, that on 
account of great refinement and delicacy of feel- 
ing, they had been unfit for the paltry bufinefs 
of managing their own affairs: and had loft 
confiderable and hereditary fortunes, by the chi- 
canery of groveling and fclfifh worldlings: ©r 
that they had formed a fentimental connexion 
early in life, with fome divine perfon, who, 
being too excellent to live upon earth, had pre- 
ferred a celeflial to a mortal lover! —Others 
again would feem undaunted in their addrefs : 

and 
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and of thefe, one will zffeSt liveline&i laugh 
much, tell you good flories, and endeavour to 
conciliate favdur by feeming gay and face* 
tious : Another, advancing with fuch gravity in 
his deportment as becomes a perfon of confcious 
dignity, would command refped, rather than 
folicit indulgence j and, arrayed in the panoply 
of wifdom, would, with a frown, annihilate 
foUyj ' 

" Would with a glance of his indignant eye, 
«* \yither the iincws of gigantic vice.** 

It is indeed no eafy matter to etiutnerate the va* 
tious difguifes of fex, age, and condition, which 
have been aflumed by thofc benevolent authors, 
who have employed themfelves by daily, weekly, 
or monthfy communications, in giving knowledge 
and good advice to mankind. 

For my own part, I frankly confefs, that I la- 
bour Under the fame difficulty with my prede- 
ceflbrs or fellow- teachers : and that I have long 
ftudied what appearance would be moft likely to 
prepoflefsthe public in wy behalf. I have fome- 
times intended to recommend myfelf, by being old 
and grey-headed : but though this might give me 
fome weight with the venerable part of my au- 
dience, I gave up the idea ; left I (hould be con- 
fidered by my younger readers as belonging to a 
former age, ignorant of the prefent, and unfit to 
iaftmfk them. On the other hand, as I would 
d 2 not 
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not be'dlought too airy and frivolous, I am un« 
willing to feem a ilripling y nor would I pretend 
to encounter fafliion, the redoubted champion 
of folly, with no other weapons than a " fling 
** and a fmooth ftone from t^ie brook." So I 
muft be excufed, at prefent, from faying any 
thing about my old age, youth, or manhood.-— 
My fortune too, and rank in life, are circum- 
fiances, of fome importance. I know very well, 
that fliould I announce myfelf as wealthy or 
even independent ; ihould I fpeak of my car- 
riage and fervants; or hint my intimacy with 
perfons of high condition ; it would confer on 
my Paper an air of confequepce. Yet a declara- 
tion of this fort might expofe me to fome envy 
among my brother authors, with whom I wilb- 
to live upon decent terms. Nor am I altogether 
certain, that the edimate of genius and ability 
rifes in a proportion correfponding to the fortune 
or lineage of an author. Yet, as I would wUb 
to have admiiTion into refpedlable families,. I 
will not reprcfent myfelf as living in a garret^ 
enjoying my chief happincfs in a cofiee-houfc^ 
or coiFce-houfe club, and my highcft emolument 
from the bounty of bookfcllcrs. Concerning 
my fortune, therefore, I mud alfo be filent.— 
But what of my n)lnd ? This qucftion is of 
the utmod imporluncc : and a great part of 
my anticipated rcpuJatioii may depend on my 
anfwer. Am I learned? I muft of courfc; 

in 
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in the opinibn of many readers, whom I 
would not choofe to di^aft, be ^[nor^ntof the 
wdrld, a hook-worm, and ilKbenil.' A"^'!^^'- 
learned ? HowprefumptuouSy then^to affame the 
fun^ion of a public inftruflor ! In this di)emma> 
Jhave foaetknes (bought of afiuming the chara£ler 
<pf a preternatural Being. Yet, if I took the char 
rafter of an angel, I might betray myfelf ; or be 
held, at atiy irate, but an infipid vifitant. If I took 
the fliapeof a.goblin, all decent perfoaar woulfl 
ihut their doors upon me : I (hould-be plagued 
with exorcifnis ; and every public calamity, war, 
.rain, . tempefts, and bad h arvefts, would be charged 
upon me. I might even fuffer inconvenience from 
the civilities or importunities of my friends} an4 
be treated by them as a familiar fpirit. With 
regard, t{^erefore, to my learning and ment^ 
endowments^ I muft obferve the £ime fiience ae 
concerning my age, perfon, and fituadon. 

Refle£iingon what I have written, Icannot help 
confidering myfelf as fomewhat unfortunate. In 
the introduction to fuch difcourfes as sure intended. 
* to convince c^ perfuade, the critics,from the days 
of Cicero and Quintilian, have enjoined theii di& 
ciples,fotodeliver and announce themfelves, as to 
fecure the attention, and conciliate the good -wiU 
ypf their readers or hearers. But what have { 
,done? Have I not feemed to impeach my readers i 
and charge them with difengenuous or puGUanii- 
B 3 mous 
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'inous want of candour? Have I not almoft in- 
iinuated, that they allow themfelves to be fe- 
duced by mere appearances, captivated and im- 
pofed upon by lemblance and feigned pretence? 
May not this inference be deduced from my own 
unfuccefsful anxiety, and the fiicccfsful anxiety 
of all my gteat predeceffors, who have afFumed 
and fupportcd fiftitious charaflers ? Every 
one of them has told his readers indireflly, 
though perhaps he was not aware of doing fo, 
that they would not truft their own unbiaffed 
judgment, nor allow themfelves to be pleafed, 
till they knew who he was who prefumed to 
pleafe them ; and if he were a perfon of fuch 
eminence, or fo connected in the great, genteel, 
or literary world, as that they might fafely ven- 
ture to be inftrufled. Perhaps this fentiment 
was not intended ; but fince it may be inferred, 
let me retraQ: while I am able : and wifhing to 
be well received, let -me not by fuch general 
afperfion, excite the difpleafure, or alarm the 
jealoufies of my courteous readers. I would there,- 
fore tell them, that all perfons of improved un- 
derftanding, cultivated manners, and virtuous 
principles, are competent judges of good writing 
and good inftruftion : and that they will trefpafs 
againft their own independence, independence of 
thought and fentiment, if they will not, on this 
and on all occafions, give judgment agreeably to 

their 
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their convi£(ion8 ; and be pleafed, and exprefs 
their pleafure, agreeably to their fenfations. ** In* 
<< dependence of opinion and the maftery of our 
** own fpirits, is/' in the language of Seneca^ 
*< an invaluable Ueffing/' 
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Perfonam feret Hon inconcinnus. Hoi« 

"All the world's a ftagc/' according to Shakc- 
fpcarC) "and all the men and women merely play- 
ers." But with the utmoft deference for an autho- 
rity fo very refpeftable, I would fuggeft another 
(imilitude ; and compare all the men and women 
upon earth, to a mafquerade. We aflume likenefles 
and difguifes ; and in the choice of our appear* 
ances, we are guided by different principles. 

Sometimes we aflume the chara£ter of what 
we wifli to be : and hence your Vcnufes, your 
fultanaS) your Mahometan emperors, and gor- 
geous nabobs. Sometimes we zffcCt the oppo* 
fite of what we arc : and fo we have nuns, friars, 
-andquakers; boifterous gentle fliepherds, mo-, 
deft lawyers, and obliging devils. It is not un- 
ufual for perfons to affeA the appearance of 
charafters which they conceive inadvertently to 
be the reverfe of their own i but who never- 
thelefs, if I may ufe the exprcflion, reprefcnt 
and difplay themfelves. Hence you have the 
moft natural quacks, merry-andrews, and mon- 
keys; Bucchanalians, whofe aflumed turbulence 

cofts 
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^ofls tbsm .na fort of eflrbrt; okmil, ^o($ 
vuitidty had all ihc adtraii^ageof hatiire es&'i 
Thak'8^ who hare the utmoft fercility m^ fuf* 
preffiilg their bloflid? ; otitid^ Whtai (hat V Md 
buffoons who afperfe, ad if th6#r fnslrliiig and 
tilifying powers were not their d^», bat givra 
them i not affumed, but ini^edl. It maft alfo 
be ackrk^wledged, that ipany i^ likd mannek') 
affe£fcing appearances^ ai . they apl^ehend> verj 
different from the reaHt^y sind. repifcfitntiog 
amiable or graceful chafa;£bers^ candnSt thefn^ 
fthree with fo much ^ro^risty^^ a^' tp coavinee 
every beholder, that they are ctren^^ they feenib 
A confiderafaie part of the irompaily take no 
pharia£beri{lical drefs; aski.difgiiifing diemfehcs 
no otherwife than with: si macflc and a domino^ 
feem t6 have no deGfeof diawingany attention 
tb themfelves.} but of etijoying. the paftiibe ask 
goea^ or of obferving the condoflof dthdrs* Of 
thefe, however^ . thei^e are not 2 few^ who, by 
humorous remark, judicious obfervatioQ, and 
£eafoaable admoilition^ obtain undelttdd and un^ 
foUcited notice. 

You ihay ^Ito hav^ ckftfitt^^ th^t fttr fo(fle 
time after the beginning of the ^tttertaimnetlti 
thet6 h much {hyneft ^nd tefefve. Evety mt 
k as defifous of cbticealittg himfelf ^s of des- 
tefting others. The company, by degrees, be- 
come morift familiar : th^y grow weaty of con- 
cealment i they tire (rfthfiitftigtied Voices 5 f hey 

are 
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srelefs folicitous of remaining unknown ; and 
they be^n to unma& themfelves to particular 
pcrfons, or confidentially in remote rooms and 
comers. At length the whole company fitting 
down to. the fupper that concludes the entertain* 
ment, they appear juft what they are. And is not 
all this a reprefentation of human life? ^Do ndt 
all, or z confiderable part of mankind affedi ap- 
pearances ? Defirous of dete£ling others, we are 
no lefs defirous of concealing ourfelves. But do 
we not, onmanyoccafiohs, mlilake the charac- 
ters we would-aflume ? Sojmetimes, not intend* 
ing^ it,' we appear as we sire; and fonietimes the 
Tcverfe." Wc hecome gradually more* familiar 
with one another ; , fbme from conllitutional 
boldnefs \ many from die confcioufnefs of having 
n^othing to conceal ; and many, repofing an ' 
amiable, confidence in the urbanity and good- 
will of the company. All of us, at laft, fit 
down at one common table ; laying afide our 
vizors, we no longer perfonate affumed charac-^ 
ters : and the pleafure we Ihall derive from the 
remainder^ as well as that which we have en- 
joyed in the pjreceding part of the entertain- 
ment, will depend, not more on the provifion 
that is made for us, than on our own tafte, 
temper, and confequent capacity of enjoyment* 
I too am a maflcer, at this general mafquerade. 
The part I propofe to perform is, no doubt, diffi- 
cult, and may be apprehended prefumptuous. 
3 It 
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It IS no lefs than to prevent and correft impro- 
priety and indecorum. My intention however 
is not to rail and abufe ; but to contribute, as 
far as hint, fuggeftion, or even advice may be 
of fervice, to the good-humour, amufement, and 
may I fay improve ment ? of the company* 

Meanwhile, as in other mafqueradesj fcarcely 
any one appears who is utiknown to the whole 
company ; fo I frankly confeft, that lam not un- 
known to a few perfons^with\vhofc temporary 
difguifes I alfo am not ulf^c<plat^«ed. Nay, thefe 
perfons have Wintered into the feiA^ proje£k^with 
myfeifjand thdr dbjeft is tio co-oj^eratc with 
me, in fuperintending the manages and deport^ 
ment of *thofe who conftituteiour'-fociety. Biit 
though we have divided ourfelves into different 
departments \ fome being to obferve perfons of 
one denomination, and fome thofe of another ; 
none of liis are to meddle with (uch as may be Co 
diforderly, as to excite unbecoming or outrageous 
riot. For the reftraint and correftion of thefe, 
proper officers are no doubt appointed *. I havfc 
only to add, that if any other malker, with like 
views arid principles, (hall be difpofed to affift 
me, I fliall be feafonably, and * duly thankful. 
Perhaps, in the progrefs of the entertainment, 
we may "become acquainted with one another \ 
and all, or a confiderable number of us, enjoy 
the additional fatisfadion t)f more intimate and 
friendly communication, 

* Ut fis tu fimilis Cceli Birrhkjuc, latronumi 

' Non ejo fim Capri, neque SulcL Hot. 
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ICnow thyfelf/' was a precept ^o celebrated^ 
and held in fuch veneration by the fages of anti- 
quiCyi that they afcribed it to the Pythian Oracle. 
Yet fome of my readers may probably tell me, 
^< The precept isi certainly needjie(s. Have I not 
^< conftantly lived in my own company ? Have I 
^ ever) either afleep or awake^ been feparated from 
** tny (elf ? Am I not acquainted with the figure 
'< of my own body» my ftature, and complexion ? 
<( Nor am I lefs acquainted with the ilru£kure of 
" my mindy my habits, and difpofition$. Who 
^* can pretend to know me better than I know 
'< myfelf ? Not even my mod intimate acquaint- 
'' ance can tell more of me^ than I chooijc to dif- 
. << cover. So that the Pythian Prieftefs might 
*' have fp^rcd her exhortation ; or» at kaft, the 
^ fages of antiquity needed not to have re* 
«peatcdherrHving8/' 

It may be you have lived long in your own 
^mpany \ and that you are dexterous in the 
arts of concealment. Very dexterous indeed ! 
For I will endeavouf to convince you, that you 
may not only conceal yourfelf, your pafiions^ 
habits, and ii)clinations> from your acquaintance; 

but 
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but alfo, penetrating though you be^ from your 
own difcernm^Qt. 

You may ebfenre many perfcms, who, not« 
withflanding their own contrary opinion, are ig« 
norant even of their external appearance. Are 
you acquainted with no one to wiiom his doat^ 
ing nurfe or grandmother may have faid in his 
childhood, that he bad a captivating eye or 
elegant eyebrow, laying up this important truth 
in his heart ; making it, with much inward 
complacency, the fubjedi^f his private thoughts; 
and, in due time, extending the influence of 
this eye or eye-brow over the whole of bis 
outward form ? The confumnaate limb or fe^* 
ture, whether an eye or a foot, (hall, in iis fond 
conceit, cover a multitude of imperfections; 
ihall correft tints, otherwife of an unyielding 
nature; and reduce (lubborn diiproportion to 
the fofteft fyrametry. The peacock in the fable, 
confcious of her fhining colours, fancied that 
her voice was melodious : and the fwan, no k& 
fubjeft to felf- deceit, believed the whitenefs of 
her plumage would atpne for, or render unper* 
ceived, the blacknefs of her legs. In like manner, 
many perfons poffejEng a fingle feature, or limb, 
or talent, or difpofition, worthy of praife or at- 
tention ; and, in evil hour, confcious of their 
endowment, {hall extend it to the whole of their 
figure or chara£ter; and lb believe themielves 
very perfed* 

Indeed 
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. Indeed tl^ere is ufually fomcthing in the ap- 
pearance, that not only juftifies, but oecafions 
fuch felWeccit. The giant does not conceive 
himfelf a dwarf 5 nor the dwarf, a giant. Ni* 
gritia, with a complexion no fairer than the 
wing of a raven, will not believe that Ihe is 
as white as a lily : nor does even Fulvia appre- 
hend th^t her fiery trefles are of a jetty black. 
Yet the giant aiTerts the advantages of lofty 
ftature j and the dwarf praifes agility, and 
the neatnefs of a form confiderably abridged* 
Nigritia pafles in her own 'mind for an ebon 
beauty; and the oaths of a lover are not ne- 
cefiary to prevaU with Fulvia to think herfelf a 
lovely Dane. 

This felf-deceit, to which all of us are more or 
lefs liable, and which renders felf-knowledge in- 
difpenfably necefTary to thofe who afpire after 
propriety and improvement, is well illuftrated 
by an anecdote of Apelles. — He was, you know, 
an eminent painter; and was to execute a pifture 
of Venus, the goddefs of love and beauty. What 
a difficult tafk ! Venus he had never feen : and 
what model could he propofe ? Among all the 
diughters of men, even thofe whom his yoatbful 
fancy conceived the faircft, who was worthy of re- 
prcfcnting Venus? Yet many of them had preten- 
fions. He himfelf, no doubt, for painters no lefs 
than poets have been addicted to this fpecies of 
idolatry,hadrendered them conilant homage; and 

had 
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had pronounced thcih Venu&t iii humafn fotrm 
Surely then, when about to execute a pi£kure of 
that divinity, he could hardly be -at a Ipfs y he 
could have many a pattern; hebadt)nly tochoofe 
the faireft of thofe whom he; had formerly dei- 
fied : and probably, when he trndertook the tafk^ 
he had this idea in view.«*- Accordingly, the 
report went abrc^d. Apelles was to engage 
in fuch a work ! What emulation among the 
maidens of Greece ! What folicitude ! but 
certainly, for the credit of the fex, no foli- 
citation about the choice!/ And iwhat 'anxious 
attention to drefs and adornment J— Meantime, 
the painter began his progrefs : he reforted to 
every public affembly : he viewed with a critical 
eye every candidate for the praife of beauty : and 
was to choofe the faireft of his fair acquaint- 
ance. But how exceedingly was he mortified I 
He had hitherto regarded them with the partial 
eye of a lover : he was now to obfervc them as a 
critic and as an artift. In the moft renowned, 
he difcemed imperfection ; and in many whoiii 
he had formerly worfliipped, he found no more 
than a iingle (hade pf beauty, a (ingle lineamient, 
or fingle grace. The fituation was truly diSicuJiU 
Yet ^pelies ha4 his refources. "I will,*' (aid he, 
** make all of them fit for the piflure- But from 
i« Lcfbia I will copy only the mouth ; with this, 
*' the eye of Sapbira^ the completion of Galatea, 

« the 
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^ die flfkr «f Ly'iii, die hand of Myniiat anA 
*< die fingers of Aipafia, will render me a perfect 
^ Venue." ^ Als^,^ (aid a friend to whom he 
imparted j^us projed, << you may indeed execute a 
*^ perfe£l ^i^ate ; but among the fair fex, you 
** will ceafe to have any favour.' They will never 
ft^ foigiv^ you if you undervalue any of their 
^ fuuied alluremenls. All of them exped 
^ ths honor of cepxefenting Venus ; andU 
*< no one finding herfelf on your icanvafs^ be 
^'afliu^ed you will incenfe them all.^ ' The 
danger, 'Uo doubt, was great : but the painter 
yrai not ignorant of human nature ; and adhered 
to his p]aB.^Thc work was at length con^ 
pleted : and the fame of Apelles was blazoned 
tbflTough every city of Greece. The maidens, 
to whpm he had been indebted, came, confcious 
of their charms, to behold themfelves in the 
picture* The friend of Apelles ftood by, full of 
anxiety for the painter. But he had little occa^ 
£on. ^< Yes,'' faid Galatea, calling a careleis 
glance at the canvafs,^^' he has really hit my com- 
*^ plexion ;*' and went away fatisfied that Ihe was^ 
Venus. Lefbia was afraid to fpeak, left the z6t 
dFbreathing Should fpoil the refemblance (he bore 
to die Goddefs. Then Lydia came; and throw. 
inghctfelf, as it were without intention, into the 
Attitude of the figure, " I did not imagine he 
f* codd have catchedmy tax fo exadly ; I am fo 

" impatient 
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*« impatient of being ftated at, he had fcarcely 
*< time to obferve me : but no one can miftake 
« the likenefs." She was hardly gone when 
Saphira came, and bluihed, and fmiled, and 
feemed fo diffident, and withal, fo confcious, 
that her conviftions were abundantly manifeft. 
** To be fure, faid Myrrha, he is a faithful 
^ painter; he hsis copied the ytry turn of my 
*^ hand." And excepting the turn of her hand 
Myrrha had no (hare in the picture. " Poor 
"creatures!" faid Afpafia, « they will burft 
•* with envy 5 for he has copied me to the very 
«* fliape of my fingers." And to be furc her 
fingers were on the canvafs; but nothing elfe 
of Afpafia.— So it was too with feveral others* 
They were all fatisfied. Each of them fan- 
cied that {he was Venus. They praifed the 
painter: Apelles fmiled: and his firiend was 
filent. 
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— • Panci dignofccrc poflTunt 

Vcrabwja. Ivr* ..; 

l^r. w^s an article o£ belief among the ancient 
Scandinavians^ according to A^allct in hi$ hif»* 
lory of Denmarki that the term of a man's lifit 
could be prolonged, if any one wouU dif in Ifhk 
ftead. *^ Thisy'' continues the hiftorian, <*, w;|S a 
U frequent pradlice, when the life of a rulef tos 
<^ illuftrious warrior was in imminent daogc^j^ 
<^ for it was fuppofed that Qdin, t^ie chief o|bk),eft 
*< of their religious worOiip, appeafed by fuchsi^ 
V offering, would prevail with the deftiniea tf^ 
** lengthen the thread of that perfon^s life, whoni 
•* his friends were fodefirous of faving." But, if^ 
we may judge by what Suetonius has related of a 
Roman Emperor, this part of their creed was not 
altogether peculiar to the inhabitants of Scandi* 
navia ; for when Caligula was affli£led with a dan- 
gerous malady, one of his courtiers made a fo. 
lemn vow, that if the Prince's life were preferved, 
he would fuffer death for his fake. The emperor 
unfortunately recovered; and the poor courtier, 
who feemed not unwilling to have forgotten his 
promife, was obliged to perform it. Adorned 

with 



with fiUet» ackd; fibwersi like a vi^im, he was - 
led about the (beets of Rome, by a company o£ 
boys; for Caligula's fuperftition was garniflied 
on this, as perhaps on many other occafions, with / 
inh uman farcafm *, and compelled afterwards ta , 
throw himfelf down a.precipiceu 

Reflef^ir^ on thefe anecdotes, I had a vifion,;, 
which, without any farther apology, I will com*, 
n^unicat^ to my reader^.*, for the right of dreanr- 
ing, apd of telling their dreams^ has been, time, 
out of mind, the indefeafible privilege, of psrtodir 
c^ writers. I fancied, that by a^ new inilitution. 
itt the order of things, every peifon who was^. 
tired of life might fpr a re^fonable consideration^, 
and without incurring any guilt, grant a part of 
bis vital thread to, any one elfts who wanted an. 
additional portion. In order to facilitate, the. 
transference, an office was kept in a central part 
of the globe 5 ta which, by the fame novelty of. 
appointment, thofe perfons who where defirous 
of applying either for prolongation or depriva^ 
lion might convey themfelves by a wi(h. Judges, 
alfo were appointed, who not only regiftered. 
names^ and kept a record of their tranfadUonSy: 
but who determiiied concerning the claims and 
petitions prefented by candidates for life or 
death. — Fancying myfelf prefent, on a day of 
bufinefs, at this office of curtail or extenfion, I 
will not now fay, whether the number of thofe 
c 2 who 
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vho wiflied to die without being guilty of 
fuicide^or of thofe who folicitcd a few additional 
yearSi was the greateft. The number of both 
was immenfe : and comprehended perfons, of 
every age^ fex^ and condition. 

Among others who, in a particular manner, 
drew my attention^ I faw a refpe£lable mer- 
chant) who had reached his grand clima&eric, 
foliciting a releafe. He was well drefled^ well 
fed; and nothing but the gloominefs of his look 
could have made me fuppofe that he wifhed for 
a change. He told the Judges^ that he couH 
not boaft of diftinguifhed lineage; that be had- 
entered into life with no higher fuccefs than 
what might arife from his own exertion ; and 
that, in the moft fanguine days of his early 
youth, when he was writing in his mafter's 
counting-houfe, he would have been fatisfied 
with the aflurance of a decent competency. Re- 
commending himfclf however, by his faithful 
affiduity, to men of bufinefs, he had entered into 
refpeSable partnerihip; and rofe, in a fliort 
time, to great and unexpefted opulence. He 
had fine houfes in town and country ; fplendid 
carriages; many fervants; and was vifited by 
perfons of the foremoft rank. He had married 
advantagcoufly, and even honourably. On the 
birth of his eldeft fon he confidcred how credit 
able it would be, to let him have a fortune fo 

great 
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great as that he might found a refpe£lable fa- 
: imljv' Succefsfuly beyond expe£lation, , in his 
vTarious concerns, he was prorhptfed at the birth 
ijdf his fecoi^d ion by the fame fort of paffion. 
He had many children : and at length, verging 
tpwards old age, he indulged the defire, and 
'flattered himfelf with the hope, of leaving opu- 
.lent fortunes to all his fons, and of thus being 
.the founder of ieveral families. He already con- 
ceived himfelf a patrician Patriarch: and antici- 
;pated the time when he 0iould have his venera-* 
ble portrait fufpended in feveral lofty caftles, as 
the. progenitor of fo many wealthy or noble 
houfes. He accordingly perfifted in his labours; 
but though his returns were great, they were not 
<€qual to his wiihes: his locks were growing 
hoary ; and he became impatient to have all his 
.children eftabliihed as he defired. He had pro- 
vided magnificently for Edwajd and James; but 
what was to become of poor William and Henry? 
He therefore determined, in confideration of his 
ufual fuccefs, to hazard fome immenfe fpecula- 
tions. He launched into the funds ; bought up 
every article of commerce, whether at home or 
abroad, that would probably be inrequeft; en- 
gaged in extenfive manufa£luring projefts ; and 
thus fet afloat the greater part of his fortune* 
But though <« he caft his bread upon the wa« 
'« tcrs, it did not return after many days.'' The 
ftate of Europe underwent fiich changesi that at 
C3 the 
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-tfiepertod be tjprsSted to fell, ihtvc wt4 no maf1t«t 
for >lii9 commodities: at the fame time,- thofe 
from whom he had purohafed eftated on'ternift 
•highly advantageous, but without advancing tftie 
money, became clamorous for their paymefat*: 
ftocks fell when he was under the n^ceffit^mf 
feUmgout: fo that all the mourit^fins of gbW 
that fvrelled on his imagination yanifhed in diC- 
appointment. Still however-^ after all this 
wreck of his towering- hopes, 'he-remained ki 
poflcflion of an ample fortune. He who bsttl . 
originaHy no other eftate than a grey-goofc quiH, 
had now" fcreral thoufands by year. But Hie 
could not be* a founder of femilies, ^orhafehTg 
pift\jrc difplnycd in three or four Gothic caftlc^. 
The fituation was not to be'totn; life wa»iht> 
1mi)i;er alluring: his fumptuous table,- coftly 
f*^r<\vmt nntl gay fetinue, afibrded him no* etiu 
joyment. Kvcn his children, amiable tkough 
they were, and accomplifhed, inftead of yidd:. 
ing him coiifulation, embittered his fufieringani 
for he could not leave to each of them a palace 
ond correfponding eftate* << He was therefore 
** not only willing but defirous^ to die; he 
*^ pray<d tlicy would clip his thread: for it was 
<< nqw fo rougli und entangled, that he could 
<^ not weave it into itny agreeable projc£l. He 
<< would, on the moil reufonublc terms, part witii 
•* ten or twcuty yei»rii." 

<<Iwill 
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,ui ^;ii Titty thfefaij" faid ar ftifitl, trctettlotisi 
;^^ impatient yoicer from among- the <rroud^ 
ffiatid ^ive a plum .for the bargain. I have a9 
^imvKh xnpftj and wiH give the haif, or even- 
*^ Ittoije tbap thci hjJtf of my fortune, for a few 
<f additional ys^rds lof life. My wife, whom I 
^Jbave juft noiW married, is indeed no more than' 
%^^f n>f ilbAird am feventy-nine r and wiOi to 
*5|h]^y^ . ajittle time for liearingi Tome fons:aiid' 
<f :ddughte(j9U^'M A roar of laughder arofe, when: 
stjijlitle meagre Cotteiing (Creature, that had been .i 
tjfimp Ctme ;forWai:4, leading in Im hand, a jolljf, 
agitaidenj.' ^o.ijpemed ho^y^ver a . good deal 
^jb^ed : ** fof j^" added .^le, in- big' treble tone; 
c^joay .helovj^d.^];^de joins ;me in the requeft; andt 
^^.aflured, fhat if. you grant my .petition, t 
«^ilJ, at Ae ,;|pppinte4 time, bid a chearfi4 
«jadipu *fo,^aH earihl)? enjoyments.'* .... 

':)rA'youiig'fli^n^fucceeded, vfith an a(>peilraiice 
{Of very languishing that he would have fumifiied 
an esKelkQl:: charafter in a fentimental ftory* 
<^ Hts. faith bad been plighted toran angelie fe« 
H male : (he : had been cut off by untimely death : 
'1 be could not bear toexift; and begged thef 
*« n^ouM give him leave to cxpirc'l The courfc 
pitied him : they wiihed hinK to take the matter 
into further confideration they advifed him ta 
walk a little in an adjoining grove; and return' 
agiUn: to the halt.of audience.«^He bad fcsnrcely 
c 4 gone 
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gone out, when a young and beautiful' female^ 
with diflievelled trefles, trembling and weepings 
prefented fuch anotlier petition. Let the elafV 
fical reader think of Venus bewailing Adonis. 
The fair petitioner had loft her l^OTer, cut off bf 
untimely death: << (he could no- longer ezift: 
<f and hoped they would transfer to fome happtet' 
<< folicitor the remaining years* of a life thtt tO 
« her muft be'.full of forrow." The court Mt 
and zGted as in the preceding inftaihce;'tliey^' 
defired her to walk in the adjoining grove: and 
proceeded in the mean time to the difcuflioa of- 
ioQle dther claimants. ^ I omit mentioning foftne' 
languid- Lords who weife defirous of dyih^,' aiMT 
fome doughty dowagers who wiflied to live \ and* 
hafifen to infornr my readers that the'tefukof 
the petitions- prefented Iby the* youthftil petition- 
ers, was fomewhat different froni what I ea^ 
peded. They made no hade to return. Some 
of the Judges became impatient: fome were 
afraid they had made their elopement by hemph 
or by water, without the ufual paffport; but the 
moft experienced, who were not unacquainted 
with fuch petitioners, entertained no apprehen* 
fions of premature departure. At laft they" 
were fent for. They were found by the bank, 
of a limpid ftream, under the (hade of a fpread- 
ing myrtle. They had met in the grove. The . 
young Irian thought the young woman fo .liko 

thq 
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the maid he had loft; andAe thought the young 
man fo like her lamented lover; that thcf 
fhrieked; ran away; thought it a deluiion ; re- 
turned; they were not the fame; but were <& 
Kke, that the maiden fainted ; the youth fup- 
ported her ; led her to the myrtle (hade ; and 
now camei nto the hall of audience, requefting 
for both, «* that their petition^ might be reftorcd 
*« to them, for that, on account of the refem- 
** blance; and for the regard they bore to their 
"former lovers; and fince they could not do 
" bettcjr; they would unite their threads, and live 
"the reft of their days tbgetKer/'— The ccjbrt 
cptifcrited. 

;A young "Weft Indian dien appeared, HA 
was altogether fo rery trim", fo' very fine, and fo 
very fragrant, that I never doubted but that His 
petitkm was for a continuance, rather thanffji* 
ad abridgment of his prefent life. He came 
ftipping and fingmg) and taking fnulF from ah 
elegant fnuff-box ; flourifbing with his hand fo 
as to {hew its fliape and the diamond ring that 
adorned it ; ftopping fometimes to furvey him- 
felf ; or feeming to pick his teeth, to obferve in 
his little mirror the pofture of his looks and co- 
lour* He threw down his petition with an air 
of much unconcern : faid with a f afliionable oa^ 
<< that had it not been for the fafhion he would 
^* iK>t bave troubled the grey<*beards; for that t 

«< piftol 
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«< piftol in his own a|)artmerit8 would hate dodc 
<* his bufinefs with' expedition/' Solicitous to 
know the caufes that could produce his de&iv 
of departure, I foon learned, by the tenor of his 
petition, that he was the youngeft fon of a 
wealthy Creole; that he had been left a few 
thoufand pounds by his father who was latejiy 
dead; that being intended for the bar, he h^d 
Iteen fome time at an academy in the neigbbour-r 
hood of London; that however, having by thQ 
facility of his guardians gotpoiTeffion of his for- 
tune, he threw it in the form, of bank notes and 
jguineasintoa drawer : became entirel]^ fafliion^ 
able; fauntered iii Bdnd-ftreet; reeled with 
mpft Gonfpicupu^ diilindion in the. play-houfe 
lobbies; drove, an exquifite curricle; bought 
^very trinket that, catched his eye ; and did 
4Tery thing in his power to get rid of his {guineas* 
He was quite fuccefsful: foon faw the t^ottqm 
of his repoCtory ; and at length one royal fdi* 
tary friend* He never hefitated : left cards for 
taking .leave at all houfes where he ufed to vifit } 
returned, to his clofet ; charged an elegant piflx)l 
after admiring it for half an hour; would have ap^ 
plied it to his temple ; but recoUe^ng that the 
office was the prefent rage, that there he would 
probably meet with a great deal of company,; he 
got himfelf drefled ; formed his wifli, and ap^ 
peaitd.— The. court hefitated; They thoi^ht 

it 
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-k^a pity iStax vl tUng fo playful Ihould hav6 
jts exiflence abridged. But as he perGfted ill 
hie de€re $* For (uch fluttering things are fothe^ 
times obftinate, or unadvifkble^ they thcHight 
liim too infignificant not to.graftt his reque(t 
So he'had his name entered for a transference. 
•: ■ Then in a irtighty fume entered an import- 
ant authdr. He uas raging againfl: the times. 
f^Ths' dcftre of knowledge was now extlwQ^ 
ff the iart.of thinking wa« quite aboliihed: ignou 
«* tBilcc, friroiity, fing-fortg, and irfi^ novels, were 
^.now fubftituCed in place iff fcienoe and found 
w.philofophy. He had written^" he faid, «« A 
^^ ifnafterly tieatife full of: etudite metaphyfics, 
*Mn which he had developed all the princi^ 
^* pies of human nature; and tracing error 
*^ through all her mazes, had delivered men 
*< from the prejudices of early education, and 
•• the bondage of falfe opinion : yet, ftrange to 
** tell, his work had fallen d^ad from the prefs, 
<* lay unopened on the bookfeller's compter, 
*^ or as lumber in his ware-room: and there- 
*< fore he would not live; nor endure any longer 
** the abfurdity and impertinence of his cotem- 
«• poraries. No doubt," he faid, « he might 
** have gone to fleep without alking permiffion;** 
but muttering fomething from Shakefpeare, 
about dreaming inhis fleep, he faid, << he thought 
'< it might be as well to receive ithe value of a 

** transference 
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<* transference for the benefit of his heirs.'* The 
court, not conGdering his life of any moment to 
ibcietyy furprized him a good deal hf expreffing 
their willingnefs to grant his requeft: telling 
hittk at the fame time, *< that they expe£ted 
^ another author on a (imilar errand \ for that his 
•* tragedy having been damned at one of the 
.^ theatres, he had almoft anticipated the ca- 
f. taftrophe of the fifth aft, by hanging himfelf 
f from the manager's box.** « And is Mr. 
<* Anapeft's tragedy damned!" exclaimed the 
Fbilofopher. «< I muft haften to condole with 
^ him, and enjoy his chagreen*" So fnatching 
liis petition out of the hands of a regiftering 
cierk, he fuddenly flipt away. 
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Tameny ut opinor» banc aniou remifli.onem humanlflimam^ 
acliberaliiiiinamjudicareus. Cic. 

SIR, 

Xhe chief ohjeGt of in(lru£lion is, in general^ 
even among civilized and polifhed nations, to 
qualify men, if they have no hereditary poflef- 
fions, for obtaining a fuftenance fuited to their 
condition; and for enabling all of them, who* - 
ther originally poor or rich, to difcharge the 
various duties which their various fituations de- 
mand. But though the primary end of educa* 
tion be to train up men for thofe profei&ons that 
may be neceflary to their exiftence ; or for thofc 
offices which a due regard to themfelves as in- 
dividuals, as members of families, of commu- 
nities, of dates, or of the world, require of 
them ; it has ftill another very important ob- 
jeftj and is often very properly employed in 
fitting us for thofe lighter exercifes that may 
be neceflary for the amufement of leifure, or the 
relaxation of bufinefs. As even the mod; indi- 
gent part of mankind cannot always be employed 
in the performance of lieavy labour ; fo there 
are many from whom few or fmall exertions 

arc 



are cxaAed; and no inconGderable number 
who are exempted, by the favour of fortune, 
from the laborious exercife of either mental or 
bodily powers. Although however, like <* the 
" lilies of the field, they neither toil nor fpin j*' 
fuch IS the iav^ of human nature, that they can- 
not remain in a (late of utter ina£lion ; but mud 
employ their time fo as that the faculties of their 
cpnftitution may not be annihilated in ovef* 
iRrhelming torpor. This, in the improved (late 
of nations, is not only the condition of all fe- 
males dlftinguilhed by rank or fortune; but of 
a very confiderable number of males: among 
many of whom, even the funftions of neceffary 
and profeffional occupation engage but a few 
hours of the day, or a few days of the year. 
As therefore, in improved fociety, the exercifes of 
amufement challenge a confiderable degree of 
attention, education is often employed in teach*' 
ingmen how to amufe themfelves ; and fome* 
times alfo, though perhaps too feldom, in di- 
re£ling the choice of their diverfions. In truth 
the fports and paftime of mankind, as they may 
tend not only to divert the mind in a proper 
manner, either from itftlfy as among perfons of 
opulence; or from toilfome occupation, as 
among the lefs wealthy members of a com- 
munity; but like wife to corrupt the manners of 
men, and enfeeble their underftandings; become, 
or ought to become, a fuhjeA of confideration 

both 



li|(^^i43^ ndPr^lil^ ^nd legiflatogrfii* Hence it 
1^ tliAtwh^ a;:^ deoozniQatQd tl^ fioeorek^s 
pnt artSy have beeo introduced mto poliflied 
nations in all ages^ and wete cuUivated for* 
metly at Athens ; and at Rome, as they havQ 
been in later timea in France and in England* . . 
- Not altogether coeval with, but foon after €h(» 
rife and culture of painting, fculpture, mufic^ 
and elegant writings the art, or more properly 
%)ieaking, the foience of the critic made its ap« 
pearancc: ht if men were to be amufed with 
pidures, ftatude^ the reekations of oratorial o* 
&e reprefentations of poelical cpmpofitioa, they 
were to: be amufed in various degrees, and led 
to fotm different judgments concerning cUflerent 
performances of the £ame or of various artifts^ 
The criticifm, however, of painting, fculptnre^' 
and mufic was, and ever muft be confined to ai 
fmaHet number, than the criticifm of elegant 
writing: bccaufe the number of elegant writers 
is greater than that of painters, fculptors, and 
real muGcians ; and becaufe the number of per- 
Ions, who have opportunities of obtaining fuch 
amufement, or who can have that fort of ex- 
perience which may enable them to reliih it 
when obtained, is alfo greater. Add to this 
that howfoever the^ multitude might feel ex- 
telience, or the contrary, in the works of the 
psunter or mufician, it required a degree of 
pio£e£<mal koojurledge not fo eafily obtained as 

the 
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the profeflional knowledge, fo to fay, oJF poetiy 
oratory, or hiftory, to fpeak in proper terms 
eoticemirig the defers or merits of a landflup 
or a fonnato. The cant, or to ufe a more re«* 
fye£iful term, the di£lion of muficians and 
painters, is a fort of cbevaux defrizi^ which de* 
fends them from the afiault of ignorant but 
petulant animadverfion^ while the flower gar- 
den and pleafure ground of the poet and orator 
are exposed to the rudenefs of felf*importance^ 
or impertinence of felf-conceit. Let it not be 
fuppofed however, that the funi£iion of the 
critic when properly difcharged is either uCplefs 
or illiberal. That fort of criticifm in. pairticu* 
hr, which tends to the improvement of thofe 
powers ufually denominated powers of tafte^ 
by which we are rendered capable of receiving 
pleafure, independent of utility, from the works < 
of art or nature, contributes very largely both 
to pleafure and to improvement. Nor is its 
value fo much confined to the elucidation of 
general principles, as that it ihould not appear 
to very great advantage, in afcertaining or il« 
luftrating the merit of particular works or paf« 
fages. We are not much more indebted to the 
philofophical critic, who by unravelling afibcia* 
tions, or by inveftigating influences, determines 
what is really excellent, though the operation 
be highly meritorious; than to the accurate and 
ingenbtts obferver, who^ perhaps no lefs philo- 

fophically. 
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fophicaillfy thbuj^ witbout die pretenfion^ re- 
oiores the' obfcority of particular views, and 
prefents to usj in appropriated and peculiar atti« 
tttdes, the tctj form and features of the excel* 
lence that SIrould allure us. Widi regard to 
elegant writing efpecially, much praife is due 
to die tiifte of thofe critics who may hate di<* 
reeled the attention and regard of mankind to 
the iherit of unobferved or depreciated genius* 
The bidasis of radiance that crowns the head of 
Miltoni ifeTealed to an admiring world by the 
ing^uity of Addifon, and not obferved by them 
till he revealed it, imparts fome of its beams 
to the temperate and lucid glory that invefts 
die brow of that amiable critic. * 

I hope then, that as the ainufements of a 
people are not unconnedled with their morals^ 
you will not think it incompatible with the talk 
you have undertaken of inftrudling your contem- 
poraries in fome of the properties and duties of 
Bfe ; to exhibit occaGonally fuch elucidation of 
the general principles that reign in the imita- 
tive arts, efpecially in the art of fine-writing ; 
and fuch illuftration of particular pafTages or 
particular performances, either in profe or verfe, 
as may tend to the purity and improvement of 
the public tafte. 

rHILOIDES. 
P A0RS5« 
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: AenteiBLT tDliie ticws fuggeft^ by thU i:or* 
te^ndent, IfttftH^ia tfie two kAloilAng tiumbci8» 
cSor (bme ctefider^ionsi comtnuaie^ted. l)y t 
fKendj op .the fifail^ity .tjiat fo^n# to fubfili 
bctwe^ the.,pirinci{))e$ pjE t2|(^e .9^4 thofi; of 
citbic9. or i^^r^i, pl^lofophy. Qccs^fipnajly too, 
I (hall lay befpre. n^; rfadar&fdme. oritic^ 
marlu on works or pa^^ages of aatient and jijo- 
dern authors. Skifl^ ja cowipofxtion and the 
knowledge of .^dodr writing are more general in 
thif country at. prefeat than at any preceding 
period. Few.pcrfoi^ who hare made ^y pro-« 
grefs ill iiteraturei, tput have pretenfioaa^ uite ^ 
and few who bay.f pfetenfiona to tafte cm refraia 
from writing. But 'though iucb- tendency ia 
9ur manners is at lead innocentt . and . may be 
ufcful, it requires to, hflp Blfc^riy dire£ted. Pre- 
tenfions to tadfs and ingenuity, nn\^ they he 
founded on juft:piwcipie8» devote .into errors 
and feducing us from the loTe of claQical (imp 
plicity, dazzle Mr j^erception^ widz ^eg^lare 
of conceits or with uomeaiiifig pomp confound 
our difccrnmjentw . . 
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N» VI. 

■' • ^ ■ Qn^akm decet tfle lbroram» ^ Ovxd. 

To thofe who €ntcr into the ftudy of ethics ot 
moral philofophy, the inquiry that natHrull]^ 
prefects it&lf previoufly to any other difcuffionf 
is. Whether the djiftin^ion between virtue and 
vice be natural .or a,rtificlal ? FjceviouHy, in like 
manner, to other difcdfions in 'Criticifm, it i| 
frequently and properly a(ked« Is there any fbiiind* 
action in nature for a diftinSlioii betlweea wh^t 
is excellent or ^not <»cellent in the objei^ <i( 
tafte i in the profeoutioq cf this inquiry, the 
parallel between ethics Mid oriticifm may, ia 
feveral particulars, 1>e vfery fully prefetved. b 
there, in the nature of things, ain immutable dif- 
tin£iion between virtue and vice^ You Bnfw6T 
inthe aflbmaftiire; you fay^diere is a|i original 
difference r dl men in .^svevy age And natiotr 
aUior injttfUo^ pevfidy, alid cruelty : aU men 
in every ag« imd naiion appvcwe and sippltud 
jttftice, truth, und clen^^icy. It is aQoed, in lal^ 
manner, Isthere any foundation fora diftin&ioa» 
bdependently of jfaifting and paprioipusopifiioflu 
between beauty jand deformity m the wolk^ ^ 
art and of nature ? ITou b^ thcnr ifi i ftad jiflJMIi 
D % tlutt 
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that all men in every age and nation conCder 
the fame obje£is as mifliapen or ill -coloured: 
all men in every age and nation pronounce the 
fame (hapes and the fame colours beautiful or 
graceful. 

The parallel proceeds: It is obje£led to the 
mpralift, that the approbation of virtue has not 
been uniform and confident ; that a£iions the 
mod horrid have, even among poliflied nations, 
been pra£tifed without condemnation : and the 
Athenians, celebrated as they were for refine- 
ment, are arraigned for the voluntary and deli-' 
berate expofure, and confequent death of their 
helplefs and infant children. If fo, we need not 
be furprifed if the favage Indian (hould, without 
blame, put to death a cumberfome ^and feeble 
father. The poliflied Athenian and favage In- 
dian bear .witnefsy that the vaunted diftinfkion 
between virtue and vice is an ideal line^ and that 
opinion paQes and re-pafies it, as the fun ihlnes^ 
or as the wind blows. 

; In reply : We have many prtncifdes of adion ^ 
tfaeyare often at -variance with one another; 
they ate not upon all occafions duly balanced s 
and one afitAion may have acquired fuch undue 
force, at to prevent the operation of others* 
But though -fome important principle may, by 
the- influence of fome exceffive counterafling 
fidwer, be for a time fufpendedi we are not 
ilM^efuitto -aBirm that it it entirely fupprefled/ 
t. ? i or 
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or that it never exifted. Self-love, for example; 
is an acknowledged and powerfalprinciple. But 
felf-love ia not the fource of- all our a£iions. 
We fometimes neglefi; our own intereft, and 
obey the impulfe of kind aiBFedion. We 
fometimes a£t contrary to our own intereft, 
and obey the di£i:ates of inconCderate anger. 
When Alexander killed Clytus^ he was not 
guided by felf-love. Self-love, or a regard to 
his own intereft, would have . inclined him 
to an oppofite condu£i. He was moved by 
inconfiderate and exceffive anger. Now, 
though felf-love may be fufpended by the 
temporary violence of paffion, or the ftubbom 
obftinacy of ill-founded opinion, we are no( 
therefore to conclude that it is entirely fpp- 
prefled, or that it never exifted. 

If it can be (hewp, in like manner, that appa«> 
rent contradi£kio0s to the judgment of conr 
fcience, or a moral faculty^ proceed from the 
occafional excefs and irregular afcendencf of 
thougbdeis paflion and erroneous opinion^ we 
are not to fay that there is no difference be* 
tween juftice and injuftice, cruelty and mercy* 
At Athens, when a new-bom child was fo feeble 
or fo deformed that there was no probability of 
its living beyond the period of infancy ; or of its 
being capable afterwards of maintaining its own 
fixiftenge ; and if the parent wa9 in fuch circam- 
P3 ftamc^^ 
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ftkocea 98 rendered it impoffible for him to give 
it maintenancd I it was by t itoiftaken notion 
reckoned ereii humane in the parent to deprive 
it of that life which, fa fat from being a blef- 
Cttg, was held a misfbrtttne. The Indians, in 
like manner, never put to death their old men, 
but when they were fo far overcome by age and 
infirmity, as to be no longer able, without ex- 
treme pain, to endure the toil and difficulty of 
ft long journey or hazardous enterptize. Though, 
therefore, from miftaken views, or the tempo- 
rary dominion of other principles, aftions o£ 
inhumanity >reem fomctimes to have been jufti- 
fiW', we are not to affirm that there is no foun- 
dation for moral diftinftions. 

do alfo, it may be objefted, that the flrandard 
of tafte is by no means uniform. What is ac^ 
counted deformed in one coutitry is thought beau- 
tiful irt afrtdther. The natives of New- Zealand 
fcem to reckon a flat no?e micre elegant than one 
caft in a Grecian or Roman mould ; and are 
foUcitous to form the feature fo as to ifuit the 
ftftiion. The inhitbftams of Tann*, one of the 
Ne*w Hebrides, have the fame ^edMeftion for 
long ewrs, that the New Zcalandfcrs have for 
!Bat mfts, TJmes are recorded in the annate of 
titelrataVe^ ix^hen affedtaeion, bombtfft, falfe wit, 
"awd blli \thrt hten ptefmred tfo the fiin^ 

plki^ ^ JifMbcIfKOimetti of t^>g»it 

compoGtion. 
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compofitioii. The indecent and ill contriTcd 
dramas of the lad centui^ were in vogue, and 
Paradife Loft negle£led. Hence it 4s aflerted, 
that there is no ftandard of tafte, no permanent 
diftindion between what is called excellent or 
not excellent in the works of art or of nature j 
and that, in preferring one work, or one appear- 
ance to another, we are only guided by variable 
and accidental opinion* 

The reply to this objeftion is of the fame 
kind, and as fatisfa&ory as the reply to the ob« 
jedion in ethics. Though the faculty of dif--* 
cerniug beauty may for a time be mifled by the 
occaConal influence ofpthcr powers, we are not 
to conclude that it is utterly deftroyed, or that 
it never exifted. The fun may be involved in 
clouds, and not a fingle ray (hall give intimation 
of his cxiftence ; yet we will not fay tliat the 
fun's light is extinguiflied. He ftill continues 
to fhine, though not upon us *, and will break 
out again even upon us, and blaze with the 
brighteft radiance. The circumftance which 
moft commonly prevents the decifions of true 
t^e, and obftru£ls its difcernment, is cuftom, 
or more properly fafliion. Men are fo apt to fur- 
render their judgments to the opinion of others 
whom they refpeft, in matters of great import- 
ance, that we need not be furprifed to find them 
influenced by authority merely in matters of 
tafte. Neither high (boulders, nor thicknefs of 
* D 4 fpeech, 
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fpeech, arc in themfel?c8 graceful or becoming ; 
yet the courtiers of .^lexander the Great afieded 
to have high flioulders, becaufe Alexander was 
fomewhat deformed ^ and the followers of 
Hotfpur imitated his unbecoming utterance : 

He was indeed the glafs 
Wherein the noble youths did drefs themfeltes. 
He hid no legs thtt praQis*d not his gait : 
And fpeaking thick, which nature made his blemidi» 
Became the accents of the valiant : 
For thofe that could fpeak flow and tardily 
Would learn theit own perfection to abuie 
To feem like him t .fo diat» in fpeech, in gait» 
Jn military rules, humours of blood. 
He was the mark and glafs, copy and book 
That fafh'on'd others. 

A favourite leader with a flat nofe might have 
rendered that form of feature fafhionable in 
N^w Zealand) and a fimilar circumftance might 
have dictated the tafte for long ears among the 
natives of Tanna. Falfe wit, ribaldty, and tur<- 
gid compofition were faOiiongble in the time of 
Charles the Second, that mod iliameful of all 
periods in the hidory of- Britain, and were per- 
haps fafliionable by the influence of the court. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that the graces 
of elegant writing ihould have been banilhed. 
They were baniOied along with decency, order, 
and good government ; but were foon after rc- 
ilored by William of Orange, by Pope and 

Addifon, 
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Addifon««-»Although» therefercy there may be 
examples of faUe-tafte among nations, jet when 
the advantages of education are equal, the den* 
atkms from the general rule are fo few, that 
they a£fe£l not our poCtion* In general, the fame 
objeAs are accounted beautiful by all mankind, 
and the fame founds melodious. In general, 
among perfons of real improrement, the poems 
of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, are preferred to 
Durfey, andthofe paflages of Seneca and.Dry- 
den which are accounted bombaftical. 

I 7# #f €9Ht9$tUtd*J 
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.^ ff;ifiaf»t ^ucdda^ cooymYiie Yiiic^V^ii^. fit'q^l^O copa^cg^ 
fluaffam, ii^ter fc continent^wr. .^ _ Ci^,. 

Those philpfopher^s^ ylwde^yfhattj^ 
diflPerence between virtue and vicei have another 
tobjeflion as fpec^^o^i? f ^ the i^wner. They ob- 
fervc that different perfons, of minds equally im- 
proved, contemplating the fame aftion, regard it 
in a very different manner ; and that fome are as 
prone to gpprove, as others are to treat it .with 
cenfure. The aftion of Brutus in killing Caefar, 
is an obvious and ftriking example. Perfons of 
excellent underftanding and unfufpefted inte- 
grity, regard the condudl of that famous Roman 
with veryoppofite fentiments. Some extol him 
with the higheft encomiums: others blame him 
with acrimonious inveclive. It is concluded, 
therefore, that there was nothing intrinfically 
good or bad in the condufl of Brutus: and to 
pronounce it either virtuous or vicious, is a mat- 
ter of vague opinion. 

It 
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It is anfwered to this objedion, that different 
perfoBS confidering the fame a6iion^ may &e it 
in very different, lights. They judge, bbwei^r, 
and pronounce concerning it, according to 'tkcij^ 
conceptions! and its appearance to them# l£ 
they faw it in the fame light their opinions would: 
coincide. Nor have we any ground to aStrm 
from their difagreemen^^ that moral diftio^tbns 
are ideal; linlefs we are able to (hew, that the 
perfbns who fumifli the experiment^ riew thl( 
cofldudl: in queftion precifely in the hme tf^m'f 
ner» In the inftance of Brutus, the obje£);$ re* 
garded by thofe who praife and by thpfe who 
cenfure, though denominated by the fame terpD^j 
are yet totally different. The Brutus whp ia 
' cenfured, is ungrateful^ without a&filkm, ^afn?- 
bitious, M^eak, and inhuman. The Brutes whs> 
is applauded, is a patriot, devoted to thjc Jtov.e pf 
his country, refblute, and unmoved by ^ny pj/-. 
vape or partial condderation. Now the Bxji^^ua 
who is blamed is furdy different from the Br.\itu$ 
yrho is applauded. They ^gree only in Jiame: 
they arc in reality oppofite. Were the enooojiii^ 
convinced that Brutus was unworthy, he wj^Id 
change hi$ praife into cenfure: and wei:e h\% 
opponent to bcjieve him worthy, he would i|c- 
con^e an encomiaft. The objefiionj therefore^ 
by no meains oppofesthe general dodrine: .for if 

the 
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die. views of all men were alike in matters of 
morality^ their (entiments ^ould be the fame* 

A fimilar obje£Uon and fimilar anfwer are 
ftated againft and in behalf of criticifm. Per- 
fons of equal improvement, without prejudice dr 
partiality, examining the fame poem) the fame 
pi£kure, or the fame ftatue, often judge of them 
in a very diflFerent and even .oppofite manner. • 
From this, howeter, as in the moral illuftrationy 
we ought not to infer that no difFerence fubfifts 
between excellence and the want of excellence^ 
fo far as regards beauty and deformity in the 
Works of art or of nature. Do thofe perfons of 
fimilar pretenfions, who judge fo differently of 
the fame performance, fee it exadlly in the fame 
light, with the fame fcatjires and colours, and 
in the fame pofture? Have they both an equally 
diftinft conception of its parts and qualities? 
Or can we affirm that no peculiar aflbciation in-< 
fluences the one or the other, fo as to bias his 
judgment almoft without his knowledge? If the 
objeAor is not clear in his anfwer to thefe que& 
dbtis, his objeAion vanifhes* 
' On the contrary, that the fame objefl: is feen 
differently, and in different attitudes, by different 
perfons, is highly probable. Neither poetry nor 
painting, nor any of the imitative arts, afibrd 
pleafure, merely by the thoughts and images ex- 

preffe4 
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preficd or difplayed by the artifl: or writer: but' 
very often by the thoughts and images which 
they are enabled to fuggeft. This diftin£tion 
between expreffing and fuggefting obje£ts ought 
on the prefent fubje£l: to be particularly attended 
to. Our thoughts are expreffed when they arc 
all uttered, as fully as poflible, by language and 
other correfponding figns. They are fuggefted^ 
when only a few are expreffed ; but with fuch 
implication, and of fuch connexion with others 
not expreffed, as that thefe laft arife in the mind 
. fpontaneoufly, or by eafy affociation. Mafters 
in the imitative arts proceed in this manner: 
they deliver only a part of their thought, and 
leave the reft to be completed by the fancy o£ 
thofe to whom their works are addreffed. Lpn- 
ginus, in a brilliant paffage in his valuable frag- 
ment, has remarked this part of their condudl; 
and with fuitable approbation. Here, however^ 
there is room for difference. One perfon may 
have a much greater facility in tracing fuch affo* 
ciation, or in catching fuch alluCons, than ano« 
ther. Or the fame perfon, at different times, 
may be in a favourable mood for fuch fanciful 
operation. But the pleafure we receive is ac- 
cording to the obje£t fuggefted : fo that when 
our imaginations cannot follow the artift, we 
cannot feel nor difcern the whole of his excel- 
lence. 
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hntc. Powerful imagination does not always 
khply an accurate and delicate tafte: but tafte 
GMittot e:tift without Tome imagination. 

The difference between the exprelEon and 
fiiggeftion of thoughts) may be illuilrated by 
^ foUowing paiTage in Vitgil: 

Et jam fomma procul vlllarum culmina fumant, 
M^jcrefque cadant altis <ic montibua umhrse, 

And fee ! from villalgetops the fmoke afcend. 
And felling Oiadcs from weftern hills extend. 

iPhere two lines give a pi£^ure of evening. It 
contains only two particulars, yet it fuggefts a 
jelightFul landfcapc. We have the recent fmoke 
of the cottage : and fancy immediately fupplies 
the Yeturn of the cottagerj the bufy houfcwife;. 
and tlie l)lazing hearth; 

'Ma}orefque cadunt ahis de montibas umbrae, , ' 

•And fallios (hades from weftem hills extend. 

Only the mountains and lengthened (hadows 
are mentioned : but they fuggeft the fplendour 
dF a fetting fun; a tranquil {ky; the quiet and 
penfive fhade of the valley. 

The parallel may be profecuted a little far- 
ther.— Though it be allowed that an original 
And immutable dlftinf^ion fubfifts between vir- 
tue atid vice » yet^ according to the conftitution 

or 
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<liiitfent virtuta imi oomA^vm dificrcMt Yicct. 
Men of Ik Ir^bttd ftro^Qtire, and vigprous tum.c* 
mbtfi^, jare drieily.delight^ : wi(h great md ho* 
roic virtue ; they confider the dangers and .dj&- 
culties that arife from external circumftances as 
the ted of merit; and extol fortitude, couragCf 
and perfeverance, as" the highed of human ezer* 
tions. Others again, of a fofter complexion, 
and more inclined to the indulgence of amiable 
and kind aflFeAion, are captivated ;ibove everj 
thing elfe with difplays of gentlenefs, com* 
pafTion, and mercy. The fame thing happens 
in our judgments, and fentiments concerning 
elegant compofition, and the works of elegant 
artids. One perfon is much captivated with 
the beauty of ftile and language: another with 
fentiment and moral remark : the imagery that 
flows from a powerful imagination, is chiefly 
agreeable to thofe who are themfelves endowed 
with inventive energies: and the tender difplajr 
and expreflion of paflion are folicited by readers 
of fenfibility and fympathetic tendernefs. The 
agony of the dying gladiator fixes the attention 
of many fpeAators, poflefled both of taftc and 
judgment) in preference to the grace of the 
Belvidere Apollo, or the beauty of the Medi« 
2 Clean 
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C2An Vehtts.~Th6 correfpondence between oar 
principles of tafte^ and thofe of moral appro- 
bation, illuftfated in thefe particulars, feems 
to imply a Ycry intimate and peculiar coonec* 
tion. * 
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Quiim temere in nofmet legem fancimus iniquam ! Hot . 
SIR, 

You have well illuftratcd in your paper on felf- 
deceit, that perfons, confcious of one good or 
agreeable quality, take credit, on that account, 
for a number. They even extend it, as you 
juftly obferve, to the whole charafter; and think, 
becaufe they may be praife- worthy in one parti- 
cular, that they are excellent in all. This, no 
doubt, is a frequent caufe of that felf-impofition, 
fo fatal to our improvement; and which cxpofes 
us fo often to ridicule for fmall, and cenfure 
for great impropriety. 

Refle£ling on this fubje£t, it does not occur 
to me, that we z(k in the fame manner towards 
other pcrfons, unlcfs they be our particular fa- 
vourites. The lover, indeed, difcerning one per- 
fe£tion in the fair idol of his adoration, extends 
it to the whole both of her external and internal 
ftru£iure: and if (he poflefies a fair complexion, 
he alfo believes, and will fwear it too, that (he 
has admirable fenfe, even fine features and an 
elegant (hsipe. The fond parent, finding that a 
jFavottfite boy has a good memory, fancies alfo 
. S that 
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that he is fo fully endowed with every other in- 
tclleaual talent, that he (hall one day be a 
chancellor or, at lea(i|, a biihop. 

In general, however, and except when partia* 
Kty founded on affeftion or vanity induces us to 
do fometimes to others as we always do to our- 
felves, our condufl is very different: and on 
confidering the charadier of any one who is 
fuggefted to our notice for fome valuable en- 
dowments, we obferve and eftimate his merits 
with a coolnefs that will not be furprifed, and 
an exa£tnefs that will npt be miftaken. Calcu* 
lating the precife aimount of his talents,, we 
limit his pretenfion within accurate bounds; and 
behaving towards him with the ftridieft impar- 
tiality, we allow him no more merit than what 
he really deferves. 

Purfuing this train of thought a little further, 
we may confider, how mankind, in the general 
conduft of life, z(k towards thofe in whom they 
perceive fome bUmi/b; and for whom they have 
no fuch partiality as (hall lead them to palliate 
infirmity, or excufe imperfeftion. Will they 
calculate with exa£t precifion, and reftrain their 
ccnfitre to the real limits of the tranfgreffion, to 
the Hxifk outline of the difagreeable or blameable 
quality? I am afraid many of mankind do the 
very reverfei and are more inclined to enlarge it 
than to contrad : I am s^raid too», that experi- 
ence 
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cncc will concur with bbfcrvation, in aflurbig 
U8, that we ourfelves too often aooount the per* 
fon who has committed one fault, or ofiended 
by one deviation from our notions of proprietyi 
as altogether culpable and unworthy of any in* 
dttlgence. Yet this propenfity ought certainly 
to be corre&ed; elfe it will expofe us to fuch 
falfe, capricious^ and even malignant judgments 
concerning others as may not only be injurious 
to them but prejudicial in a high degree to our- 
felves. The virtue^ both amiable and refpeA- 
able, that faves us from fuch tranfgreilion; and 
enables us to judge of mankind in a favorable* 
liberal, and at the fame tiait> equitable manner, 
is the virtue of candour. 

Candour, according to an allegorical reprefent- 
ation, is the daughter of difcernment, the mod 
intelligent of celefiial genii: and of good-nature, 
the moft amiable of celeftial goddefles. She inr 
herits, from her parents, correfpooding endow- 
ments. By the power of difpemment (he is 
accurate and perfpicacious. She recdved from 
him, when (he was deputed by Providence to 
fojourn among men and promote their felicity, 
a mirror endowed with peculiar virtues; and 
which was incapable of being dimmed by the 
mifls or exhalations of any paffion or of any 
afieAion. Neither hope, nor fear, nor love, 
nor hatred, in any degree whatever^ can foil its 
B 2 bright- 
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brigbtnefss or hinder it from reprefenting the 
aftions of men undiftorted and undifguifed. 
Influenced by the difpofition imparted to her by 
good-nature, fhe employs it on all proper occa* 
fions; and prefents it to thofe perfons who liften 
to her fuggeftionsy and are willing to .profit by 
her advice. She is particularly hoftile to Calumny 
and Detra£tion, the offspring of ]^vy and of Ma^ 
lice; who are employed by them in perverting 
mankind, and in fetting them at variance with 
one another. Whenever (he perceives the hearts 
of thofe whom (he would prote£k contra£ling 
livid fpots from the breath blown fecretly from 
the peftilential lungi^of their infernal Tempters, 
(he prefents her mirror,, and with -accents, ren- 
dered melodious by her mother's influence, en- 
treats them to obferve the objedsof their averfion 
as they are truly and diftin£Uy refleded. Some 
are fo far corrupted by the poifon they have in^ 
haled, that they turn away immediately from the 
juft reprefentation : and then the fiends, that had 
hitherto iflailed them fecretly and by myfterious 
inticement, fix their fangs in their bofoms, and 
not only taints but torment them. Thofe who 
liften to her admonition: are inftantly cured : their 
livid fpots are expunged : Good-nature falutes 
them i introduces them to Loye and Friend(hip ; 
and Shtws them the land of Happinefs. Hoftile 
to malignity in every hideous fliape of enyy^ 
- i hatred. 
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Hatred, and vindii£^ive refentment> flie is no lefs 
hoftile to fufpicion, a coWardly and louring fpirit^ 
not fo virulent as the former, but, like them, 
inimicial to human enjoyment, and often em- 
ployed by them as their fore-runner; that by her 
enfeebling and polluting influence ihe may impair, 
and render the hearts of thofe whom they would 
^ftrange from virtue fufceptible of their foul 
operation. Need it be added, that of fuch parent- 
age, fo endowed and fo occupied, the appear- 
ance of Candour is altogether^ engaging ? Her 
fnow-white vefture, and azure zone fparkling 
with fcattered diamonds, are emblematic of pu- 
rity, arid immutable truth* United to the dig- 
nity of her demeanor, the piercing brightnefs of 
her eye and the authority that fits enthroned on 
her forehead, (he bias fuch opennefs of afpeA, 
and a fmile fo ferene, as impart immediate and 
unlimited confidence. Thofe who profit by her 
inftrufiion^ and efpecially her female favorites^ 
receive as an inftant reward, or as an eameft of 
iiigher enjoyment, an appearance fomewhat fimi- 
lar, and, like her, engaging. 

Hoping that this fair JDivinity is well known 
to your readers, I am, Mr. Philanthrope, your 
obedient fervant, 

Benvouo. 
E3 Though 
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Thoitcit the ftik imd iUuftraition in the follow* 
ing letter being cUfierent from the preceding; 
yet the defign and fubje£l: being in a great mea* 
fare the famd^ there is no impropriety iti fub- 
joining it: ... 

SIR, . 

I WAS amufcd with your ftory of Apellcf* 
But you might have given fome inftances in the 
ipafculine, as well as in the feminine gender. It 
is ttfual, however, with you mafculine moraliils, 
to fancy that women alone are vain and con* 
oeked. Yet you are much miftakeni. for you 
will find as many men, who think, becaufe they 
can throw themiielves into <Hie graceful attitude^ 
that they refemble Apollo; as you wUl find wo« 
men who, pofleffing one tolerable feature^ ima- 
l^e themfelves in all other particulars as beautiful 
f^ Venu$. I will even reverie the matter, and 
^Cure you, that y^u will find as many men as 
women, who allow no merit in a neighbour, if 
they difcover a fingle flaw in his chara&er ; but 
extend the unfortunate fpeck till the whole ap- 
pcarance become i^pfgbdy. Nay inore, I can 
e^^qnplify my ppfition, as you have done, with a 
ftory; and with a ftory, too, about a painter. 

My painter indeed was not Apelles; but for 
an that, he was not without fancy and obfcrva- 
,tion» Having read your ftory, it immediately 

occurred 
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occufred to htm, that he might, in like manner^ 
execute a pidure of complete defonnity. The 
deformity! however, was not to be abfolutely 
monftrous or unnatural ; but juft fuch uglinefs 
as may be often met with in faihionable com- 
pany. He chofe too, and you may aflure your- 
felf he had my approbation, that the deformity 
(hould be a male. But who were to (it for the 
pidure i Or who were to have the good humour 
to let him borrow their thick lips, blear eyes, 
and wry nofes? He, too, had his refources; and 
I gave him my ai&ftance. Both he and I hav- 
ing a tolerable turn for taking miniature like- 
nefles with two or three ftrokes of a pencil, and 
which we had improved by the good-natured ex* 
ercife of caricature, we both fet to work: fo that 
with due diligence and fufficient fecrecy, we 
had foon a very tolerable collection of odd fea- 
tures, abfurd attitudes, awkward limbs, and un- 
couth poftures. Often in the playhoufe, fome* 
times in the opera, and perhaps in churchy we 
have ftolen chins, necks, and eyebrows. Our 
colle£tion was foon complete; and the artift be- 
gan the picture. Notwithftanding the fubjeft, 
h was done con anwre: and afibrded us both very 
excellent paftime. The work being finiflied, 
there was no longer any occafion for fecrecy. 
The news indeed flew like lightning : " Mr. 
^' PaUet had executed a piAure of complete de- 
ja 4 " formityj 
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** formity; and had copied from real lifeP' So 
every one haftened to admire the performance^ 
and to fee, not his ovfn portrait, but that of a 
friend. Some looked at it through glafles; and 
fome with their naked eyes; and all fpied in it 
the precifc refemblance of fome intimate ac-. 
quaintance, or worthy neighbour. " Mercy upon 
** us," cried Mento, " what hideous pair of 
** ears! my friend Auricola for any wager!" 
He never obferved that the hideous length of 
chin was taken from himfelf; and that nothing 
was taken from Aurxola, who was otherwife 
very handfome, but his enormous ears. •* I 
** would really advife you, Mr. Pallet," faid 
Rubicundus, " not to fliew this picture to 
** Nafo; he is very choleric; and will immedi- 
** ately perceive, that you have ftolen the like- 
<« nefs from him." But Nafo had furniflied 
nothing but a grotefque nofe to the pi£tuns. 
The complexion, which exhibited 

A fecond fpring 
Of rofes taught by -wine to bloomj 

wa§ borrowed from Rubicundus. ** What a 
^* monfter!" exclaimed Porcillus: *' What a 
/< ludicrous fhapel and what a mountain of 
** fhoulder! you did not venture furcly, to fliew 
.<* it to Rubicundus." But Rubicundus, except^ 
ing for his complexion, i3 well-favored| and re- 
gularly 
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gularly proportioned. I was almoft wicked 
enough to have afked Forcillus, for I was pre- 
fent at the time, from whom he thought the 
painter had purloined the pig-eyes of the pic- 
ture? Or whether the perfon who had fupplied 
him with fuch pitiful luminaries, might not 
otherwife have good looks, and an agreeable 
figure ? In fhort, as every female in Greece, who 
had any pretenfions to beauty, though in a 
(ingle line or feature, fancied herfelf the Apel-i 
lean Venus ; fo every male of Mr. Pallet's ac- 
quaintance believes that his neighbour, who 
may have fome one untoward look or unfeemly 
lineament, has been pourtrayed in every parti- 
cular in the pifture of perfeft deformity. — Hav- 
ing in this manner, given you a Rowland for 
your Oliver, I remain, Mr. Philanthrope, your 
obedient fervant, 

Beatrice. 
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Nihil habet nee forttina tua majus, qu^m ut pofTis; nee na- 
tura tua melius^ quam ut veils coMferyare qu^m plurimos. 

Cic. 

In the narrative of fome late voyages into the 
Pacific Ocean, mention is made of the furprizing 
familiarity of the wild birds in fome of the 
newly difcovered and uninhabited iflands. In 
Maflafuero they fat in their nefts till they were 
taken alive. Unaccufliomed to moleftation, and 
unacquainted with mankind, they were not 
alarmed at their approach ^ they had no fufpicion 
of ill defign; and knew not that the wants or 
curiofity of the human fpecies could be removed 
or gratified, by harming them. They foon 
learned a different lefibn; and their erroneous 
confidence in the inofFenfive nature of their in- 
vaders was fully correfted. 

On this and fome other occafions, I have re* 
gretted, that we live on fuch bad terms with fo 
many living creatures, who, like ourfelves, are 
the fhort-lived tenants of this little orb. Some 
indeed are fo ferocious or fo troublefome, that 
we are compelled, in felf-defence, to deftroy 
them^ and otbersi no doubtj are neceflary to our 

fubfiftencCiP 
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fubfiftencc. !For the {cracks of thofc pcrfonS) 
and their number is not very great, who carry 
their humanity fo far as not to eat of animal 
food, on account of the havoc virhich this prac- 
tice occaiions among innocent cows and fheep ; 
and who would rather travel on foot than gall 
the harmlefs fides of a horfe ; are whimfical and 
ridiculous. At the fame time, could mankind 
have all their neceflities fupplied, and all their 
lawful inclinations and appetites gratified, with- 
out living in a ftate of hoftility with- animals of 
a different kind, or making them fufier confider- 
able hardlbip, the fituation would be defirable. 
At any rate, we need not carry our depredation 
and violence to unnecefiary lengths ; nor can any 
thing be advanced to juftify needlefs cruelty in 
our ufage of the moft noifome reptile, or of the 
flieaneft infe£l. It is particulatly to be regretted^ 
that on fome occafions the war we wage with 
irrational animals proceeds not only from whim 
and caprice, but from principles of a more odi- ' 
ous nature. A beautiful little bird with golden 
plumage lies unfortunately under the ill report, 
at leaft with the peafants in fome parts of the 
country, of being akin to an evil fpirit; and is 
therefore perfecuted by many of the vulgar with 
all the rancour of fuperftition. Not its harmlefs 
look, elegant Ihape*, or lively colours, can miti- 
gate the rage of bigotry; nor is it to be doubted 
•e 6 that 
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jthat much z&ml tranfgrdEon is fuppcfed to be 
expiated by the death of a yellow-hammer. 
The account is fcarcely^ balanced by the hof* 
pitable ihelter fometimes allowed to fwal* 
lows, or the civilities often (hewn to the red- 
breaft. 

Even. in our treatment of fuch animals as are 
condemned by our a£hial wants and neceflities 
to hatdfiiip and deftrudion, we (hould do well 
to proceed with cautioU| left fome evil to outr 
felvesj and of which we are not fui&ciently 
awarcj may be the confequence. Let us fairly 
fet down their neceflfary fufierings and de{tru£iion 
to the exigencies of our own-fituation. Let us alfo 
remember, that more happinefs has been diffufed 
through the world by the tranfient exiftence of 
thofe animals, that minifter by their death, or the 
hardfliips they undergo, to our eafe. and welfare, 
than if they had never exifted : that though in 
«< corporal fuffering, the meaneit infeA we tread 
*^ upon feels a pang as great, as when a giant 
'^ dies i" yet the death of irrational animals is 
not et^bittered with the fears or difappointed 
hopes that affli£t mankind: and ladly, that they 
are the lefs entitled to compaffion, that they 
feem to know no compafiion The trout^ that 
was deceived by an artificial fly, intended the 
deilru£lion of a real one ; and the lamb, whofe 
innofient blood we bewail, had devoured myriads 

of 
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of thofe infe£l9no lefs innocent that burrowed 
in the tender blade *. 

But if we fay, *' tlicir pains are not to be rc- 
** gardedj'they are altogether different from 
" mankind i and therefore their fufferings have 
** no claim to attention:" if this be our fenti- 
mcnt, we fpeak at random ; we are ftot aware of 
the evil that may thence enfue to ourfelves ; nor 
of the injury done to* our own humanity, Everjr 
being, that is capable of feeling pain, is entitled 
to our companion; and, if poffible, to our protec- 
tion. ' If we make difierencf ^i kind an excufc 
for inbumanity, we run fome hazard of con^ 
trafting the circle of our benevolence ; and of 
fuffcring difference of condition to influence us 
like that of kind: If we fay quadrupeds are lefs 
entitled to clemency^ or ought to have le&^f 
the h^ppineis they are fitted to enjoy, than rati- 
onal bipeds;- we ft»y in time be induced to be- 
lieve, that he who lives in a hovel, ind earns his 
livelihood by daily labovr, is lefs entitled to the 
la\trfttl indulgence- of hi8:de£res^ than, he who 
dwells in a {^lace, and is nourifhed with dainty 
fare. We may conceive them, in ftrudlure and 
conftitutron^ to be altogether different. The 
unrelenting Spaniard eudcMroured to palliate his 

♦ Hcivetius. 

barbarity 
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barbarity to the Indians of Mexico and Peru, by 
faying they were not of the human race, but a 
fpecies of monkey. When the ferocious flave- 
mafter in the Weft Indies, for fomc, though not 
many of them incur that reproach, cruelly 
feourges his unfortunate negroes; ** they arc 
«* not men/* he fays, " they arc black." Even 
the civilized and high-minded citizen of ancient 
Rome, no lefs inhuman to his Haves than an 
avaricious Spaniard or favage flave-mafter, treat- 
ed them as if their nature were much inferior to 
his own; and conGdering them as fo completely 
degraded as to have no fexual diftindUon, he 
often denoted and fpoke of them by a term of 
the neuter gender*. << Cela s'amufe" faid a 
juvenile French Marquis, in the days of French 
Marquifesy moved with fimilar arrogance; mixed, 
as it feemed to me, with a little envy; << cela 
<^ s'amufe^ faid he with affi:£led difdain, as 
he obferved the holiday merriment of fome 
fprightly peafants in the ne^hbourhood of 
Amiens. A Carthagenian, we are told by an 
ancient writer, having caught a lion's whelp, 
tamed, and fo conquered its lofty fpirit, as to 
make it, when full grows, to carry burdens along 
the ftrects of Carthage, like an afs. But the 

• 3enritium. 

rulers 
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rulers of the ftate^ moved with indignation at 
feeing a noble animal fo vilely degraded, puni(h* 
ed its owner with death. The puni£hment waSf 
no doubt, excefliTe; yet it was alleged in jufti* 
fication of the fentence, " that he who, in a com* 
^* munity of freemen, had fo little difcernment 
<' of real excellence, or was fo incapable of feel* 
*^ ing the dignity of a fuperior chara£ler; would 
<< in like manner, if he had opportunity, con- 
*• trol his brethren, and enthral his country*.** 
Though I cannot fay, with ftrift propriety, 
that the bounty of Mn — — to the multitude of 
fea^fowl which he feeds, is philanthropical; 
yet it certainly improves his humanity: I am in- 
deed perfuaded, that his goodnefs to the feather* 
ed tribes that partake of his beneficence, renders 
him more charitable to the needy, and more 
generous to die deferving. His houfe is by the 
fea-fide; and his menagerie in an adjoining pe- 
ninfula. A curliew compelled by hunger, during 
the feverity of a frofty winter, happened to join 
his poultry at one of their daily meals, and par- 
took of their entertainment. His vifit was un- 
molefted; and he returned accompanied with 
fome companions, who were equally well-receiv- 
ed. The tidings, if I may be allowed the ez- 

* Maximus Tyiiu$. 

preiEon, 
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preffion, flew abroad^ and in a fiiort timei the 
number of vifitants, vifitants too of different 
tribes and families, was encreafed. Their good' 
natured hoft was not a little delighted; and pr- 
dered their daily repafl: to be given at a certain 
hour, and to be announced by the found of a 
horn; fo that when the fignal was heard , the 
flutter of wings, and the fcreamings of impatient 
joy, while the company flocked together from 
theirrocksand promontories, was truly amuGng^ 
After the banquet, the fatisfied guefts without 
fear or molcftation, flew away to their different 
haunts and retreats. Though this fort of attend- 
au^ce wsis^ no doubt, whimfical; yet in the wor- 
thy .perfon who, having witneffed the tranfadlion^ 
affured oie of. the fad), it produced fome very 
pleaflng fenfations. The benefactor feemed like 
the vicegerent of Heaven upon earth, giving 
food to the hungry, and imparting relief, from 
the abundance of his well deferved (lores, to the 
needy. Nor have I any doubt, but that his cha- 
ritable and liberal difpofitions to his brethren of 
mankind mult have been improved ^nd enlarged 
by this odd fort of hofpitality; for a good, as 
well as an evil propenfity acquires force by in- 
dulgence. 

In like manner the Duke of had a favo- 
rite horfe. He grew old and unfit for fervice. 

" He 
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<^ He muft be foU/' fald a prudent groonu 
*« He (hall not be fold/Vfaid hU Grace; "but 
«« Ihall live all the reft: of lib days, in that ftable 
<* and in that enclofure;" pointing to a ftable 
and padc which he had fet apart for the recep- 
tion of fuch worthy and fuperannuated veterans. 
The groom grew old and unfit for fervice. " He 
^ muft be difmified/' faid a fagacious fteward, 
<^ He (hall not be difmiiTed/' faid his Grace; 
*' nor you either, when you grow ftiiFand hoary. 
" Shall I prote£): the old-age of adeferving horfe, 
** and not provide for the infirmities of a 
** deferving fervant?** He has accordingly a 
number of neat cottages on the fide of a pleafant 
field which ferves them as a fort of common. 
Every cottage, with its adjoining garden, has a 
male or female inhabitant; and every inhabitant 
has a fuitable annuity. They are invited occafi- 
onally to the manfion-houfe; when any profper- 
Otts event in the family, fuch as a birth or mar- 
nage, juftifies uncommon feftivity; and occupy- 
ing fuch feats as fuited their former fituation 
either in the fteward's room, or in the fervant's 
hall, their cheerfulnefs proves an incitement to 
the care and integrity, of their fuccefibrs. 
Churlifli muft that perfon be, who fees them 
walking around their field in a fummer evening, 
/talking about the events that happened long ago 
F at 
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at the caftle, and <* what a fprigfatly:i good4iu« 
** moured boy their mailer was when at fchool 
« or c6lkge f' very churlifli muft be be who dif- 
dnitts, or doe< not enter into, their joy. 
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Hgceft ; 

/Bru|;o mera. Hoe. 

Although a Philanthropical (late of mind, or 
in other words^ a difpofition to indulge in focial 
feelings and gfve encouragement to kind affec- 
tion> be certainly very pleafing, and on many 
occafions delightful; yet the duty of the Philan* 
thrope, who Would inftrud; his brethren) is not 
always agreeable. He mud himfclf contcmplatCi 
and mud' delineate to others, many views of hu- 
OiaQ condudy that hanre no other effedlj than to 
excite lientiments of ayerfion^ of hatred, and of 
difguft. Having tp cautidn the unwary againft 
pretended merits and to unveil the features of 
4ifgai(eddep^ravityi he muft be vigilant in oblerv- 
ingit acetate in diftingniflung, and bold in de* 
telling the lamentable mixture of vilenefs that is 
ofi»a blended m the lame charafler with moft 
excellent qunlitici^s und which may in time not 
fsdy t9mt but Qorriq>t them. It is with pain^ 
far iEiftance» tha^ he difcoveys, as it is with re- 
Ittdaoce that he difplaya^ fome peftilential 
Uights and inaia^isiou^ Ihadcs m the charader 
F 2 of 
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of the {hrewd, the fenfible^ the good-humoured, 
and kind Placidio. 

Placidio affects to have no information, and to 
feek none, about the mifcondu£l of an intimate 
acquaintance, who may have incurred fome re- 
proach. Yet he goes where the afiair is likely 
to be fpoken of; liftens attentively, not fceming, 
however, to do fo, while it is mentioned; pre- 
tends not to believe it: and this has the addi- 
tional tStSt of eliciting more circumftances from 
the narrator, in the way of corroborating or of 
rendering the ftory probable. If the fubjeA is 
not likely to be introduced, he fuggefts fome- 
thing apparently different; but which in the 
train of thought may be conhe£ted indire£Uy 
with what he wifiies to hear related. Having 
heard the whole, he fpeaks, and looks fignifi- 
cantly, but ambiguouily ; and leaves himfelf per- 
leQlj free to fay on any future occafion, that he 
either credited or difcredited, approved or difap- 
proved of the information. Yet Placidio, with a 
great deal of fagacity, is alfo reckoned a good- 
tempered man, 

Placidio can liften to the praifes of a perfon 
whom he diflikes, or of whom he is jealous^ 
But though impatient of the fubje£l, he does 
not diredUy oppofe the panygeric. Yet he 
treats it llightly or indifferently, and is very 
fond on fuch occaGons of flurring it over, or df 

changing 
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Aampnig tfie topic by fome fuch* remark ; as, 
« Who doubts it?'* or, " all that is very MFell 
*' known:'' or,- <* tliat is nothing but what tYcrf 
^ one cxpe£ks:" or, *^ it is rather furprifing, 
<< confidering the perfon's high reputation, that 
«« his merits," on the particular occafion alluded 
to, ** fliould not be greater." 

Placidio, with great cpmmiferation, is fure to 
inform the perfon he diflikes, or of whom he is 
jealous, concemiag any cenforious remark or 
obfervation to his difadvantage. *< He knows 
<* that his friend undervalues fuch things ; but 
<< fince they are faid, it is proper that he fliould 
<< know them. It is a pity," continues he, 
^* that they are faid :" and though they deferve 
no notice; yet he is fure to fpeak. of them; and, 
as far as he can, to give them currency. Or, 
with a great fliew" of candor and fincerity, << he 
<< thinks, upon the whole, that it is highly pro- 
^< per his friend fhould be fully apprized and 
'' certified that' the matter . was in circulation* 
** Nay, he is really not knj for it, as it may 
<^ tend to corre£k fome improprieties, to which 
** he really muft confefs his friend is a little 
*« liable." Or with appiarent good-humour, he 
gives the tale circulation by laughing at it, or by 
treating it, a^ an << excellent joke." 

F 3 Placidio 
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Pladdio can endure the high reputatmi . of 
a rival or an opponent with much feeming pa* 
tience and unconcern. But if the rival ftumUey 
or make a falfe Hep, or forfeit fome opinion, 
it is then that he indulges his animofity. Still, 
however, he proceeds with caution. His fteadj 
and determined hatted is not difplayed with 
violence, or iexprefled with impetuofity. He 
watches a long time for the opportunity of carry- 
ing al6ng with, him the public, or fome refpe£i- 
aUe opinion; he then infixes the cruel fang, 
and then infufes the deadly poifon* If ever his 
difguifed, but latent paffions appear, it is on 
fuch occafions i tior can he very eafily fupprefs 
the exultation he feels, on conttafting in his own 
mind the efteem in which he conceives htmfelf 
to be held, with the degradation of his opponent. 
Tct Placidio is a popular chara&er, and is reck- 
oned a good-tempeiied tnan^ 

Towards his rivals or op^neats he is alio 
very fond of -^mployi^g a well known ipecies of 
illiberal irony; and-occafioaally teUs them, with 
^ ihew of perfeft good-humoQr, and with perfeA 
cafe and oompbccncyi ^< Sir, a man of your 
** opulence;'' or ^' a man of your genius;*' or, 
<< of your extenfive Jcnpwlege;" or, *^ of your 
*^ conne£tion8^ and inteis^ with the great.'' 
By this fort of invidious remark, which he fets 

off 
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off ;I9 9Cre bante^ and raillery, he brings as 
much iiitQ view ^s poflible tl^e yanit]f or often-* 
t^tion wbi.Qb he would have annexed to fuch 
char^fbera ^s he would vilify. Thus top, he 
Qiofl: eaply and moft fmilingly endeavours to 
deftroy a^y inclination that other perfons might 
have to * promote their fame or their fortune* 
He expofes them alfo to that fort of envy 
or difguft which men are too apt to feel towards 
^hofe who feem very defirous of rifing rapidly . 
above their equals. Still further, if they meet 
with misfortune he is at pains to reprefent it as 
much lefs than it is ; and fo of preventing them 
from becoming obje£ls of too much attention or 
commiferation, for fuch fentiments are not very 
remote from efteem and attachment. Nay, 
affeAing regard for them, he would have it be- 
lieved, that they complain a great deal more 
than is needful, and for the fole purpofe of 
enticin|r kindnefles from their friends. <*No one,'* 
fays he, << knows fuch or fuch a perfon better 
<< than I do, or has a greater regard for him; 
•« but I really know that his fituation is not nearly 
<< fo bad as he would have it appear.'' The 
fame ^iffoGt^tion of intimacy with the perfon he 
wilhes to leflen, gives weight alfo to any remark, 
which with counterfeited relufiance and hefita-> 
lion he would make tQ their ^fj^dvaptage. 

F4 If 
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If the hoxiedy well-meaning, but violent im- 
petuofo has occaCon to exprefs difapprobation 
againft other perfons, or make obfervations un- 
favorable to their charafter or conduft, either 
in their prefencc or in their abfence, he does it 
almoft in a rage. He is fo moved and agitated, 
that the fymptoms of his difpleafure ^fkOt his 
tones and his looks. Thus his remark makes no 
imprefTion or no fuch impreflion as he intends. 
Placidio on the pther hand, makes obfervations 
equallyfevere and virulent, but with fo much com- 
pofure and felf-pofleffion, that virulent though 
they be, they feem the refult of the moft perfeft 
good-humour. Conveying the moft poignant far- 
cafm, it feemsapleafantry, aneiFufioh of gaiety, 
and meaning no fort of harm. He feems deiirous 
by exprefling it, of only exciting a laugh; but 
thofe who receive the intended impreflion, and 
who are not aware of Placidio's intention, reflect- 
ing on the matter afterwards, feel all the diflike 
and averfion which he intends to excite. 

With all this, Placidio is a popular chara£):er, 
and excepting for the blemiflies now illuftrated, 
he is entitled to be fo. Steady in his hatred of 
a rival or an opponent, dexterous in detra£bion, 
and not averfe to encourage it even againft per- 
fons who have not ofiended him, hnving^ grcsit 
command of temperj and uncommon ability in 

fuppreflling 
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fuppreffing every fign of difpleafurc or vexation, 
even when his feelings are fiercely rankled, be- 
ing befides very affiduous in pleafing and carefl^ 
ing his friendsi he fteals into favor and partiality; 
and withal, exhibits a mod ftriking example, in 
thofe inftances where he chufes to perfecute, of 
good-humoured malignity. 
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N« XI. 

Caufa pcrkuli cod crimen ullum. Tac. * 

Mr. Eden of Wildrofc-hall had made his for- 
tune in India. A very (hort time before his re- 
turn to England, having feen at Calcutta an 
amiable and beautiful young Lady, the coufin 
and companion of Lady Alwin, the wife of 
Colonel Alwin; and never confidering her fmall 
or no dowry as any objeftion, he afked, and re- 
ceived her hand. He regarded her beauty, amia^ 
ble difpofitions, and elegant accomplilhments as 
fufficient dowry ; nor was he difappointed in his 
choice, for (he was as deferving as (he was fair. 
On his return to Britain, he purchafed a fine 
houfe and extenfive park in the weftern part of 
£(rex ; and having nothing wherewithal to accufe 
himfelf during his refidence in the £a(i, and 
being therefore as eafy in mind as in external 
circtimftances, he flattered himfelf with the prof- 
pe£k of happinefs. 

One dark autumnal evening, foon after he 

had taken poiTeflion of his villa, while (itting in 

his parlour during a dreadful ftorm of rain, 

thunderj and lightning, a poft-chaife drove up to 

2 lus 
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his <leor; atid a feryant informed him, that an 
old gentleman, wiflied for permii&on to pafs the 
night in his ^u(e. He learned toO| that the 
ftranger-waB juft come from the Continent^ 
diat he WIS on his way from Colchefter to Loi^ 
don( that the driver, not well acquainted with 
the country, suid confounded with the violence 
of the tempeft, had miilakea the lane that led to 
Wildroie4ia]i ior the road to Rumford^ and 
that the gentleman was £0 verjr ill^ that he could 
not venture to go even as far as the neareft inn. 
It is neciUefs to hfj that he was received with 
the Lindeft welcome. For, beCdes that Mr. 
Eden's humanity would have fo inclined him; 
duere was ioinething particularly interefliag in 
the gray hakr, dignified coorage, open counte- 
nance and deje^ed air of the ftranger. He re* 
mained fome days at the haU till he fomewhat 
recov^eced, and in that tine the prepofieffions of 
Eden in .his behalf grew into ilrong attachment. 
*< I have been indeed unfortmnate/' faid the 
old gentleman, giving fome account of himfelf as 
fbon as his ftreqgth fermitted him; << and I 
^ know Aot that ay misfortunes are at an end. 
<< I wi^ happily eftabliihed in the early part of 
^' iny life as a Phyfician in the North of Eag« 
<< iand/ £y the death of a maternal uncle in 
*^ the i^and of Antigua, and whde name I was 

« by 
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*' bj his mil appointed to afltraiei I facceeded 
'^ to a confiderable fortune. It was necefiary, 
<< however, that I ihould go thither to receiTe 
^ the inrcftiturc and pofleiEon of hiy propertf 
** and eftates. The veflel in which I failed was 
^' feized by a MooriQi Pirate; was carried to 
*' Barbary; and I was never heard of I belierey 
*' by my friends: for the governor of Mogadore 
<< learning my profeffion, fent me immediately^ 
^< to Fez, to render what aCBIlance I could to 
*' the Emperor of Morocco, who was at that 
^^ time affli£led widi a dangerous malady. I 
•* was willing, from every confideration, to' 
" give him all the aid in my power ; and hoped 
*' that if I was fuceefsful, my freedom might be 
" the price of my fervices. But I was cruelly 
*^ difappointed. My fuccefs in reftoring the 
<< Emperor to health, made him conceive me (b 
** neceffary to his welfare, that he would not 
<< fufier me to depart; fo that obferving my 
'< impatience, he allowed me to have no com- 
'< munication with any perfon whatever, who 
« could give notice of my fituation to any of the 
** Britifh Confuls. In all other refpeds I muft 
** do him the juftice of acknowledging, that I was 
^^ treated with the utmoft kindnefs, and lived 
•* even in a ftate of barbarous luxury. After 
<* the Emperor's death, my fituation for fome 

«* time 
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*< time underwent no change, for his fuccefibr 
f' confidered me as no lels neceflary to himfelf 
*' than I had been to his father. At length, 
*^ however, my melancholy was growing into 
^* defpondencyi I had been eighteen years in a 
**< ftate of captivity; my health was vifibly im«« 
** paired, and the young Emperor, with an hu* 
<< manity which I muft commend, confented tp 
** my ^parture. Nor. did he part with, me 
^^ without ezpreilions of friendfbip; and an am- 
^' pie compenfation, not for the bon4age I had 
<* endured, but for the fervices I had rendered 
** him. I returned by Italy and Germany, on 
<* account of the troubles in France; and com- 
^ ing from Hamburgh to C!olchefter, I am not 
*' more afflided with fatigue and weaknefs, 
'' than with anxiety to receive intelligence of 
^* my family, which confided at the time I left 
^< them, of a wife, and infant of three years old; 
** If they furvive, I may yet be happy : I left 
</ them in eafy circumftances, and to the care 
*« of an afie&ionate firiend. But if they furvive 
•' not !** he fighed, and his voice faltered, <* if 
*' they furvive not! would to Heaven that I 
" a]|b were dead ! or had never returned !'* 

-Eden's fympathy, and defire of affording him 
relief, need not be doubted. He inquired by 
what addrefg he might procure him, the import- 
ant 
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ant information he fo anzioufiy vifhed for. 
^ I have ah^ady written/' faid he, ** froin Col« 
<* chefter, and have alfo written fxlom this pibce. 
«fc I perfuade myfelf that in the fpace of a day, or 
*^ few hours, I (hall be certified of my happi- 
«' nefs, or otter miiery. I was Dr. Clement in* 
•« the eity of Leeds.'*— «^ Merciful Heaven!" 
intemipted Eden. << Dr. Clement^f Leeds ! my 
•« friend, my deliverer, and nvy prote&or P he 
fell on his - neck and embraced hinu The 
flaranger was ovenriielmed with -amazemient. 
^ And have you forgot, me?'' cried Sden^ 
*^ the poor boy whom you iaved from igaomt* 
<* nious puniflmienti recdhrod into your family^ 
^ educated and fent abroad ¥'^^' Fcank !" faid 
the venerable old j»an> fcascely able to fpeak for 
tears j « Frank, whom I fent tp fehool i" « The 
<« fame,, thcfftn^/^ laid Edea; "poor Frank 
^ £dcn ( whom you faved and proteQed ; vho 
** am now, by the bkfling of Heaven, ia 
*^ wealth and efteem: and glad^ beyond the 
^* power of exprelTion, at now meeting, and 
^ under my^own roof, with my kind benefa&or.** 
Francis Eden, had been a poor man's fon. 
His parents bavkig ^ed while be was M^ an 
bfant % mi bctog kit to the care of a diftant 
fclation,. it need not be a matter c^ furprii&e^ if 
at lea years old hia^dvcajliott (hould have htw 

neglefledy 
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i>^gle£led, and his habits unpromiilog. In f^&p 
he had been carried before a magi&rate for 
attempdng to take fome fruit from a geotleman'ft 
gsji^den. The poor orphan wa9 to have beea 
pimifhed and ient to the workhoule* Dr. Qe* 
meat was prefent. Moved by his ingenvpiia 
appearance, by his tears and helpleis condicioii» 
he interpofed ; took him^ home to his houfe ) 
found him worthy of his attention^ had him 
edticated ; and recommended him to « merchant 
in London. By him, being found deferving, hs 
was fent out to India ; where by the moft aUe^ 
upright^ and honorable condu£i, he realized 
fueh a fum as ensMied him to return with fpkn« 
dor. 

But lieitheir fpkndor of otitward circtti»> 
fiances, nor high reputation, nor e^ea the con* 
fcioufnefe'of Virtue, had been abk to fecure his 
fiefictty; His friend perceived it. Sitting under 
a walnut-tree in the (hrubbery adjoining to the 
hottfe, while they expe£ied die return of I>r. 
Clement's difpatches, « Tou feem thoughtful/ 
faid he to Eden; «< too thoughtful for the happi» 
*< nefs of your condition.'' Eden looked at him 
with (bme furpriKe ; fighed ; fixed his dyes on 
the ground : " You h»ve obferved it then,?*' he 
faid. << indeed, my friend, I am afraid I am 
*' not happy* And to you^ I wilt ufe no refervc. 

« Yet 
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« Tct I cannot cxprefs the canfe; it: is fo 
^ ftrange; fo unexpe£ted; but fo fiiffidentto 
^ fpoil my peace. My wife" — and then he 
paufcd; was unable to fpeak.«-*Clement gazed 
with amazement. He was alfo terrified. Hi* 
deous images poflefled his fancy. He was 
afraid and loth to make any inquiry. He had 
thought the wife of his friend in all refpe^ ex- 
cellent. She was indeed referved; and hjul 
fomething dejt&td in her appearance. But (he 
was withal fo corre£): in her deportment, fo re« 
fpediful to her hufband, fo attentive to his 
friend. — <' It is impofliblel ihe mud be good!" 
he thus rallied his recolle£tioni bani(hed fufpl- 
cion; was aihamed of his fears } and with fome 
indignation, not againft Eden, but agaiaft him- 
felfy <* is flie not excellent?" he exclaimed, 
« Moft excellent!" replied his friend, " moft 
<' lovely ! moft engaging ! blamelefs as an angel 
^* of light! and yet I fear"-r-aud he groaned 
with anguifli-r^^ I fear I am not her choice," 
His friend, in the kindeft and moft affedionate 
manner, wiflied for more information. 

*' Her delicacy of mind," faid Eden, *< is in- 
<< deed moft affli£ling. She had no fortune $ 
<« was underftood to be of refpeftful parentage; 
<< had been entitled to high expectation; had 
** loft her parents; and had become dependent. 

<< Satisfied 
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'* Satisfied in every rtfytSt concerning her fen- 
*^ timentsand her deportment; penetrated with 
'^ her beauty and her accqmplifliments $ and 
** obferving how much it pained her to ex- 
<' patiate on the circumftances of her early 
«« life, ' I have httherto, as we have not 
** been long united, refrained from being very 
** minute in my inquiry into particulars: the 
'< more fo, that on all fuch occafions, ffae feeras 
^' to feel herfelf more indebted to me than 
** perhaps her own feelings, and I am fure 
^ more than mine, can endure. This indeed 
•* is the fource of my fufFering. She appears 
*^ to have continually in her thoughts, that I 
*^ have raifad her to opulence from a ftate of 
'*' dependence. She does not fet fufficient value 
*^ on her deferts; and is too deeply imprefled 
« with the fenfe of great obligation. ^Shc re- 
^^ fpedis me indeed too much ; is grateful, but 
*• does not love. Her love is loft in CKceflive 
•* gratitude: What can I do? All my endea- 
€i vours to make her cafy, all my defires of 
<* pleafing, give additional weight to the kind- 
** nefs that has opprefled her. I almoft defpair 
*' of meeting in her with that friendfliip and af- 
«' feftion which can fubfift between thofe perfons 
(f only who think themfelves fomewhat equal* 
G ^ " And 
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** And if fo, fuch Is my difpofition, that out . 
«« connexion cannot be happy.'*—" Have you 
«< ever," faid Qcment, with gr^at anxiety, 
<* have you ever fpoken. to her pp this very in* 
<* terefting and important fubjeft ?" 

** Mrs. Alwin,** anfwered Eden, " has dpne 
** £b; not however, as at my fuggeftion ; but in 
** confequence, as it were, of th<jir mutual 
*f attachment ; and has received from her the 
** moft ingenuous, yet painful ^or^feflicm of her, 
<1 infiT:raity. She tells her, that feeling high 
«* obligation, fhe cannot view ine on fuclj, a 
*« footing of equality as would juftiff the. fx;ce* 
'*, dom, cafe, and familiarity which I (cf fyi^ 
•^ cerely defire.*' — ** Has flie any othpr rjda- 
" tion," faid. Clement, *< than the faivi|^ o£, 
«« Mrs. Alwin ?"~** I kqow not that Ibc ha^** 
anfwered Eden. *< Her father, whofc naipQ. 
**, was JFitzalleyn, had (bme property in diis 
*' country ; but much more in one, I know not 
*\ which, of our American iflands. While yel 
^' an infant (he loft her mother ; and her father, 
** for fomc reafon that I never knew, or do not. 
** remember, had before that time gone abroad, 
«« and has never been heard of. Meantime her . 
", eftate in the Weft Indies has been fo much 
<< cmbe^^l^^f 0^ ^^ unprodu&ive, that it has 

** ferved 
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«' ferved her in little ftcad; and thofe perfons 
<< who had charge of what property (he had at 
^ hoine> having become bankrupt, Ihe fell into 
<* thofe circumftances which are as painful to 
<< remember as to endure. The only perfon 
'< who (hewed her any friendftiip, was Mrs. 
^* Alwin, who treated her indeed as a lifter, and 
*^ whom (he accompanied to Calcutta.** 

Clement feemed to give flight attention to the 
concluding part of the narrative. He was loft 
in the deepeft abftradion ; he groaned ; ftruck 
his hand on his forehead ; and his bofom heaved 
with extreme agitation. Eden obferving, afl^ed 
** if he was indifpofcd ?** He did not anfwer; 
did not feem to have heard him ; rofe from hit 
feat $ and walked about in extreme perturbation. 
Then turning abruptly, *' I muft fee Mrs. Eden.'* 
'< She (hall wait upon you,'' faid Eden, tenderly, 
but with aftoni(hment« << She is my daughter," 
exclaimed the ftranger. ** Has not that occurred 
^< to you ? But no ! I muft not fay fo. Alas ! I 
*' may be miftaken. Yet I, on leaving England, 
^^ took the name of Fitzalleyn; left my daughter 
*' an infant; was never heard of ! Her mother 
« dead !" So faying he fell back, on the feat, 
and found belief in a flood of tears. The ftate 
of Eden's feelings defy words and defcription. 
G. 2 His 
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His aftoniihment, however, fomc trani^ent 
doubts, and fome fears foon rebuked by his 
hopes, and his hopes themfelves were inftantly 
abforbed in all the raviflimcnt of cxpeftadon. 
Th^ dear obje£l of his faithful and moft tender 
regard muft be the child of his earlieft friend, of 
his deliverer, of his protedor ! She was now t(P 
.feel herfelf on that footing of equality, which, 
in the extreme, and fomewhat blameable deli« 
cacy of her feiuiments, (he held eflcntial to the 
cafe and confidence of mutual love. If any 
obligation remained, he was to be the peribn 
obliged. He aflured his friend " that it miift 
«* be fo; and as fat as youth could refemble 
«* age, that his daughter rcfemblcd himj and 
«* urged him therefore to give immediate inti- 
«« mation to his dear Matilda." — " Matilda was 
** the name of my child,'* faid Clement, now. re- 
covered from agitation, and in a tone of acquief- 
cing complacency. " But ftill there may be 
*< fome miftake ; and the confequences of difap- 
^* pointment in a matter fo intimately intcrcft- 
^* ing to us both, and to your dear Matilda^. 
*' might be unfpeakably fatal. The probabi- 
«* lities arc as you fay j but we muft not yield 
•' to them raflily.'' 

• A fervant 
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A fervant dow announced to them the arri« 
12I of Mrs. Alwin. Her father wa$ one of the 
perfpns to whom Clement, who was his kinf- 
man, and not knowing that he was the father of 
Mrs. Afwin» had addrefied himfelf for informa- 
tion. He fent, .by his daughter, who flew on 
the wings of friendfhip, the very joyful intelli- 
gence, which Ejden and his honored benefador 
had already, the one with eagernefs, and the 
other with caution, ventured in fome degree to 
anticipate. Yet the joy of Clement, while he 
blefled his afFeftionate child was mingled with 
fad remembrance, and with the tender recollec- 
tion of her amiable mother, r- Time, howeveri 
and the confolation he now received, reftored 
him to becoming compofure; beams of the 
gentleil ferenity (hone on his hoary locks ; for 
his children continued virtuous; and were re- 
warded with as much enjoyment as virtue can 
hete expeft. 

Whatsoever opinion may be formed of the 
preceding ftory, which is founded on fa£ts, and 
whatfoever fentiments it may tend to excite, 
I perfuade myfelf that one refle£tion in parti- 
cular will arife unfuggefted in the breads of my 
philanthropical friends ; for they will refleft with 
pleafure, that the indulgence of a philanthro- 
G 3 * pical 
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pical temper, and the performance of benevolent 
aftionS) may produce effefts fo beneficial, as to 
mock calculation; and in ways beyond the reach 
of conjedure ; and at times when expc£ladon 
is dead. 
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N«» XU. 

Condimenmm ^cltlse haudquaquam mediocre fuavitas fer. 
■ibnum atque morum. Cic. 

MR. PHILANTHROPE, 

I AM quite vexed and chagreened. My fifter is 
certainly a very good girl. She is amiable, 
accomplifhcd, vcfy intelligent indeed, and very 
much efteemed. I believe too, that her affec- 
tion to me is both fincere and tenden I know 
ihe loves me; yet (he has vexed and cut me to 
the very heart* I have feveral times meant and 
endeavoured to complain. But the moment 
I begin, ihe prevents me. She either laughs,^^ 
but in the kindeft max^ner, at my attempted re- 
mbnftrance; or fays fomething fo very afiec* 
donate, that I am unable to proceed. The 
treatment too which diflrefles me is indeed of 
fuch a fort, as makes it very difficult for me to 
italte or even to fpeak about it. 

My fifter and I, though I am but twenty, and 
{he not a great deal older, keep houfe toge- 
ther. We loft both our parents about eighteen' 
months ago; and having ho very near relations ; 
and having been left in very eafy circum-r 
c 4 ftances. 
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fiances, and my filler being reckoned very fenfi- 
ble indeed, our friends were of opinion, that wc 
ought not to feparate, or to live otherwife than 
we had done during the lives of our dear father 
add mother. This ftep was fo much the more 
advifable, that our education had been very. 
corre£t and that my poor mother having linger- 
ed long in the fatal diftemper that deprived us 
of her good example, my fifter and I had for 
fome time taken charge of the family. Nor 
have we had any rcafon to repent of our deter- 
mination. We live qtdetly ; have the good for- 
tune to be well liked by fome refpeftable friend^ 
atld diftant relations, in whofe houfes we often 
vifit, and who are fometimes with us ; and who 
are very kind in carrying us as often as we 
chufe, which however is not very often, to the 
play or the opera. Our time when we are by 
ourfelves is employed in reading, drawing, mu- 
fic, or needle-work, but chiefly reading. So 
that you would think it impoflible for two ' 
young perfons, in our fituation, to live more 
happily j and upon the whole, we do live hap- 
pily, but for one little circumftance which I am' 
|;oing to te^ you. 

My fifter, as I have already mentioned, 1$ 

reckoned very fenfible and well-informed. I am 

iaxt I haVe always thought fo} and have always 

. .> behaved 
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behaved to her, not only with affe£tipn| but 
with the utmoft deference and refped. I d6 
every thing fhe defires me, and agree with all 
her opinions. Why then does Ihe treat me, 
I am forry to fay it, on many occafions, too 
much as her inferior ? She regards me too often, 
I will not fay with contempt but with a certain 
faftidioufnefs, or fupercilioufnefs of manner, that 
is altogether vexatious. If I venture to give an 
opinion on any general fubjeA, or to. fay any 
thing about what we have been reading, (lie 
immediately interpofes ; and either contradifts 
me, or is fo affiduous to corrcft my miftakes, 
that Ihe exprefles the whole matter herfelf. 
What feems to me very extraordinary is, that 
{he never does fo when we are by ourfelves; but 
liftens to me with the utmoft attention ; and fets 
me right, if I fall into any miftake, with the ut- 
moft kindnefs. Before company, however, the 
matter is fadly different. It is always, *^ Dear 
«< fiftcr, how can you fay fo ?" and, ** How 
♦* ftrangely the girl chatters!" and '^ Pray, 
•* Wilhelmena, why will you fpeak of matters 
*^ you know nothing about ?" and, *^ People 
*^ fhould be acquainted with the fubjefts about 
** which they venture to give an opinion." In 
fliort. Sir, I fhall very fqon fcarcely venture to 
fpeak. 

* G 5 To 
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To be fure (he was very right in correfiing my 
inaccuracy, the other night, at Lady Ridley's, 
when talking about Mrs. Siddo'ns, I mentioned 
.inadvertently Congrev^s Ifabella. Yet even this 
Ihe might have done, without drawing the 
attention of the whole company to my miftake. ' 
At any rate, when I was giving an account of 
Lady Lambert's ball, at which I was prefent^ 
there was no occafion why (he, who was not 
' prefent, (hould interrupt me with a " Nay, child, 
<< you muft be miftaken in the circumftance of 
«* the fervant's fpilling the lemonade on Mifs 
*« Gayley's pink fattin petticoat ; for it was not 
** a fcrvant, but young Mr. Weftley." _And fo 
on with the whole ftor^, ** as from the belt 
** authority,*' without allowing me to fay a fingle 
fyllable. I was really a good deal abafhed ; and 
I own I thought the company were not alto- 
gether ple^fed with her interruption ; for when 
ihe had ended, my coufin Colonel Edwards 
aiked me witli an air of great indulgence and 
complaifance, << If that was my account of the 
" matter?" But, Sir, although my fifter had not 
been very accurate, I made no fort of remark, 
but faid, fupprefling the little uneafinefs I felt as 
much as poflible, that " fo far as I recoUefted, 
«* the account they had heard was very juft.'* 

I But, 
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But^ Sir, the accident diit happened laft 
night at Lady Ebryn's has fomdiow f uttered 
and given me more uneafinefs than any other* 
Lord Ebryn, her Ladyfhip's eldeft fim, who, by 
the way, has (hewn partipnlar attentions both to 
my fifter and me; and I am fare I think my 
fifter would be very happy in an unign with a 
young man of fo much merit and fo univer- 
faUy liked.-— Lord Ebryn, as I was faying, hav- 
ing been laft fummer in Scotland, was defcrih- 
ing the apartment in Holyrood-hoofe that had 
been occupied by Mary Queen of Scots; and I 
happening to remark that it was very barbarous 
in Darnly to have David Riz2io put to death in 
her prefence; my fifter immediately interrupted 
me, and told me how idly I talked, for that 
^< Rizzio was not. killed in prefence of the 
^* Queen, but was firft dragged into an anti- 
w chamber/' The interruption was fo very 
ttnexpe£led; and Lord Ebryn looked at: me with 
fo much pity, no doubt on account of my igno- 
rance, that contrary to my ufual conduct, I pre- 
fumed to reply; and faid, *^ that perhaps it 
<< might be fo, but that I thought hiftorians 
** were not altogether agreed on the fubjedl." 
She inftantly anfwered, ** It was impoflible there 
<^ could be any difference of opinion; for that 
<< Lady Sewell, who had alfo been very lately 

<« in 
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•< in Scotlandi had fecn, with her own eyes 
'•* the bloody ftain that yet remained in the 
<< floor of the anti-chamber;" and afked Lord 
Ebtyn, ** if it was not fo?" He anfweredf 
though indeed with fome coldnefs, that " cer- 
** tainly fuch a ftain was (hewn;" and then 
my (ifter, I am afraid fomewhat farcaftically, 
though with apparent good-humour, rejoined; 
•* You are better acquainted, my dear fifter, 
*• with Harriot Byron than with Queen Mary, 
** with the plan of Grandifon-hall than with 
** the palace of Holyrood-houfe.'* Nothing 
could be more vexatious. I had almoft cryed ; 
for indeed, Sir, I am not addifted to novel- 
reading; and it was cruel to infinuate ^ch 
a thing before Lord Ebryn, or rather beforCr 
Lady Ebryn, of whofe favorable opinion I am 
very ambitious. 

Pray, Sir, write a paper on fxiendfliip; 
and fhew, that circumftances of hegle<9: or 
ill-trefatment, which feem trifling, and are 
not, perhaps, in themfcJves, of great import- 
ance, have a tendency vfcry often tp impair 
the kindeft and beft attachments. 

I am. 

Your obedient fcrvant, 

WiLHELMENA WlSELY* 
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N'XIII. 

Qui exempio al'iis eflfe debetis, aliorum exemplo peccet's 
podus' quam alii veftro re^ facianc. Liv* 

* Man," in the words of Ariftotle, *^ is an 
** Imitative animal j" but feme men are more 
imitative than others. In Scaurus there is a 
boldnefs, an impetuofity, and eccentric vehe- 
mence, that render him impatient of reftraint, 
and incapable of falhioning his condu£l even 
according to fuch models as he approves. He 
deviates from every track. Defultory and keen, 
h<e is therefore original. Emilius is a waxen 
figure, pliant, and fufceptible of every im- 
prefiion. He drives, but is not always fuc- 
cefsful, to exhibit the manner, and fpeak the 
language of every one, who has happened to 
pleafe him. Gentle, du£lile, and complaifant^ 
he cannot help being an imitator. 

Some other di(lin£lions deferve attention. 
All originals are not, like Scaurus, keen and 
impetuous. Some are cool, difpaffionate, and 
determined ; have great firmnefs and ftrength of 
mind; and therefore think and aft for them- 
felves. Neither are all imitators foft and gentle* 
♦ G 7 They 
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They are fometimes of athletic form and ften- 
toriati voice ; feemingly abhorrent of every thing 
feeble or eiFeminate, But harih and unconci- 
liating though they be, they may often be de- 
tected in the moft fervile imitation ; the very 
fhadows of fliadows. Such difproportion wc 
may often obferve between the outward and 
inward man. 

Nor is it always an indication of genius, 
that a man is no imitator. Lucius has no pre* 
tenfions to original thinking ; yet he a£U accord- 
ing to his own views j or, to fpeak more properly, 
nocording to his humours. He is the creature 
of indolence and of appetite. Very good-na- 
tured, very flothful, and very carelefs of fame, 
be never confiders how the condud: of others 
would fuit himfelf. He may be pleafed with the 
fafliionof acoat, or the colour of a flocking ; but he ^ 
never imagines the coat on his own back, or the 
ftocking on his own leg ; and fo^ forms no con** 
clufion concerning their fitnefs or unfitnefs to 
his own look or appearance. No man imitates 
who has not fome defire after fame; he fees a 
condvid which he thinks becoming; he con- 
ceives that with the fame appearance he would 
be equally becoming ; and fo aflumes the appear- 
ance. 

Nor 
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Nor doe^ a propenGon to imitate always indi- 
cate defed: of genius. The man of original 
genius may often feel very ftrongly the qualities 
that pleafe him in other men; he admires and 
applauds them. He wifhes alfo to be admired 
and applauded. He would be fo, if he followed 
the bias of his own nature. But he is diffident; 
he will rather try to excel by what is acknowj- 
ledged to be excellent, than venture into un« 
trodden paths. This is often the cafe with 
men of inventive talentis* They are eafilyi 
moved; and of confequence, as they fee many 
circumftances of delicacy that are not obvious 
to others, they are eafily abaflied. Pofleffing 
lively imagination and quick fenfibility, their 
imagination is often controlled by a timid 
anxiety that leads to irrefolution. Or they imitate 
becaufe their feelings are fo totally agitated by 
the pleafure they receive from the conduQ thejr 
applaud, and their attention fo fixed upon it, 
that during the tin>e they are moved they can 
think of no other method of adding. We may 
readily fuppofe, to borrow a literary illuff> 
tration, that in this manner^ the fenfibilities and 
even fancy of Virgil, rendered him, on many> 
occafions, a very clofe, too clofe an imitator o£ 
Homer* 

' Imitative 
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. Imitative as wc are, it is of the utmoft confe- 
quence that we follow excellent and proper mo- 
dels. Nor is it fufficient that we be well afcer- 
tained concerning what may in a general view 
be expedient or inexpedient to imitate; but par- 
ticularly, concerning what may be fuitable or 
unfuitable to our own (ituation and charaQier, 
The manners of a foldier te'ay be very good for 
a foldier; but all that may be becoming or 
excufable in him would not be fo in a 'clergy- 
man. The manners of a man fo conftituted^ as 
that the more dignified or mafcufine virtues are 
moft congenial to him, would be fomewhat 
improper in a perfqn lefs mafculine, and to 
whom fofter qualities . and more obfeqnioos 
virtues are mod congenial. To imitate with 
advantage we muft not only know what imitable 
qualities are good in themfelves; but what 
would be fuitable to our charadter and condi- 
tion. 

It is generally fuppofed, that men imitate 
according to their original turn of mind. This 
often happens. But it alfo happens, that men 
miftake. themfelves, and fancy that a certain 
fyftem of conduft becomes them, when the 
cafe is fo entirely the reverfe, that it is pro- 
nounced, by every impartial fpeflator to be 
altogether incongruous. Leandcr is of this de- 

fcription. 
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foription. He has admirable vtalents, a lively 
fcnfe of what is excellent, and a ftrong defire to 
excel* He might eafily excel by following the 
fuggeftions of his own underft^ndingj and the 
impulfe of his own difpofitions : but he is 
liable to a certain delicate timidity and fufeep- 
tibility of imprefEon that have rendered him an 
imitator. Unfortunately too, his difcernment 
of excellence in others, and his defire of excel* 
ling, anticipated his difcernment of himfelf ; fo 
that, in his imitations, he has followed unfuit* 
able models. Perhaps too, the earlieft exam^* 
pies of diftinguiflied merit prefcnted to his con* 
fideration, were different from that fort of merit 
of which his own nature was moft fufceptiblCi 
Of an humane, tender, and affe£lionate ciifpofi* 
tion, and pofTefiing talents more akin to tafte 
than to genius, and more akin alfo to powers of 
fanciful invention than of abftra£l reafoning; he 
followed a different track. He faw perfons of 
firm and manly virtue, endowed with great 
vigour and. ftrength of mind, difplaying, or 
feeming to difplay, much judgment and under** 
ftanding. He accordingly chofe to be diftin* 
guiflied by a (imtlar degree of force and inteU 
left. Inftead of yielding to his natural love of 
fociety, and of indulging his inherent benignity, 
H he 
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he affe£is taciturnity, and affumes ftatelinefs of 
demeanor. Unfortunately when a charafter i» 
aflumed that is not natural, it is often drained 
to excefs ; fo that the afFedted referve of the hu-- 
mane and good-natured Leander pafles fomc-' 
times for morofenefs. His miftakes alfo betray 
httn into inconfiftency. He loves the cheerful- 
fiefs and hilarity, though not the boifterous jocu- 
larity, of focial life; and fometimes when he 
afle£ls to defpife them, his real likings conie 
acrofs and disconcert his pretentions. Propofe 
to him fome fcheme of amufement, a tavern 
dinner, for inftance, or a vifrt to fome country 
gentleman, who will give his guefts a hearty 
welcome, and afford them a good deal of meni« 
ment, but not much philofophy or erudition | 
aflc him to be of the party, and he will feem 
furprized, and wonder how you can fo fquander 
aw^y your time. Yet you may depend upon 
meeting him at the pUce appointed. He comes 
perhaps after the company are affembled •, and if 
you fay you did not expeft him, he affeQa 
tones of indifference ; he recolleSed, he will tell 
you, that fome one was to be prefent with 
whom he had fome material bufinefs, and that 
was the fole reafon of his coming. In all this^ 
liKiwever^ he docs not mean to deceive yoa;^ but 

has 



has deceived him&lf ; and fancies that be cOmeSi 
not for amufemcnt, but for fome important 
concerns. This idea hangs too long about him| 
fetters the free difpofition of his hearty makes 
him keep aloof from the humour of the com- . 
pany; fo that if he fmiies it is like Caflius, as it 
were in fpite of himfelf. The contention h^ 
undergoes has even a worfe efFeftj and 
makes him fometimes appear iinfcafonably far- 
caftic. It thay happen, however, that his Tca| 
temper fliall get the bettet of his aflumed dig* 
nity. This is fometimes the cafe towards the 
clofe of the evening; and then he fpeaks a4 
much, laughs as loud, and (its as long as 
aiiy of the company. Could Leander prevail 
with himfelf to follow nature, and obey his 
original feelings, rather than to oppofe of 
ftifle them, he would be efteemed, not merely 
by the limited circle that know his merits; 
but would become the favorite of all his ac- 
quaintance. 

But the moft whimfical or liioft ferious effeflt 
of his imitation refpe£l:8 his religious charaften 
He had in the beginning of life connefted' 
vigour and ftrength erf mind with tendencies to 
doubt and fcepticifm. Yet full o{ original 
foftnefs, and with a di(pofition to penfive gen- 
H 2 tlcnefs^ 
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tlenefs, he was faOiioned, as it were by nature^ 
to be a Chriftian. His heart was deeply im- 
prefled xwith the excellence of mild and diiinter- 
cfted virtue; and he was inclined to wifli for an, 
order of things more favorable than the prefent, 
not. only to the exercife, but to the reward of 
fuch congenial merit. Yet with perfons who 
are good believers he afFefts indifference and 
uncertainty ) and fo without any well-founded 
pretenfions for a fuperiority of this kind, fuch as 
It is> he pafles among them as being confi- 
derably advanced in free -thinking. In company 
again with perfons who really doubt or difbe- 
licve, he is altogether uneafy, he cannot endure 
their oblique inCnuations, much lefs their open 
attack on doftrines that elfewhere he feems not 
to believe; and thus, among them, though with- 
out any reafon, he is fufpe^ed to be an enthu* 
Caft if not a hypocrite. 

Leander is naturally fecial, but afFe£):s to be 
unfocial; he is gentle, but would feem indif- 
ferent; he is vain, but would rather be accounted 
proud; and fo, by a ftrange fort of inconfiftency, 
he is vain of pride; he is naturally religious, 
but not fuperftitioufly fo; and yet has no 
objefiion, in fome fituations, to be thought a 
fceptic^ if not an infidel; and all this becaufe 
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in early life he chofe models of imitation not 
futted to his original temper and frame of 
mind; and which by reafon of the fame 
original temper he has never afterwards been 
able to quit. 



H 3 
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N9 XIV. 

Malus bonum malum 

Effe vult ut fit fui fimilis. Vuavt. 

Nerino, before he arrived at middle age, had 
contrafted the mod pernicious habits : yet e^f- 
cellent difpofitions, if not excellent habits, he 
once poffefTed. He not only became the mqft 
abandoned of the crew he belonged to; but the 
means of corrupting others; for his manners 
were originally elegant, his addrefs infinuating, 
and his converfation lively. He kept a cata-- 
Jogue of the young men of promifing merit 
Avhom he had ruined; and among his intimates, 
it was often a topic of his difcourfe, not only to 
relate his exploits, but his plans of feduSion, 
Some fell a prey to his praftices in a longer^^ 
and fome in a ihorter period. Of thofe who 
were already ripe for him, he made little ac- 
count ; but boafted of one young man who had 
enjoyed, and even profited by all the advantages 
of good education ; and whom he finifhed, as he 
e^jiprcfled it, in the courfe of an evening. But 

the 
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die career of his atchievements was of fhort 
continuance. The frame of body he had re* 
ceived from nature, rigorous and uncommonly 
graceful, was had wafte hj intemperance;. 
His conftitution was ihattered by mortal and 
dire dillemper. Yet he languiihed long on the 
bed of death. Meantime, the admonitions he 
had received in early life returned to his re^^ 
membrance — not to minifter comfort, but to 
confound and appal him. Weakened by his 
diforder, and abandoned by his aflbciates, for he 
had long ago difcarded his friends, he conceived 
himfelf fummoned by infernal daemons. He 
heardy as he fancied, the (hrieks of horrid fiends; 
and beheld their threatening geftujes. His con- 
dition was rumoured abroad. Perfons ftrange to 
him, and unconcerned in his fate, had curiofity 
to behold him* His menials^ altogether mercenary 
dnd indiff:rent, gained fome fcandalous profits^ 
or gratified the^rude defire of their acquaintance, 
by expofing their dying mafter. He was yet 
fomewhat fenfible to the mifery of his con- 
dition^ and, in the prefence of fome fpefiiators^ 
thus allowed to gaze on his wonderful fuSen- 
ings, endeavouring to articulate an impreca^ 
tion, with a furious look, and driving to lift his 
arm in a menacing attitude; his fpirit in a fit of 
anger, expired. His features, after his dcath^ 
9rere (lamped with the dire impreffioo. 

H 4 Many 
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Many young perfons faffer by the contagioa 
of the wicked, in confequence of an unwarrant- 
able reliance on their own ftrength of mind. 
They have refolvcd ; and think their good refo- 
lutions mud remain unQiaken. They entertain 
no high opinion of the ability of their corrupted 
aflbciates. They hold them inferior to them* 
felves; and therefore as they are amufing, and 
fo inferior as to be incapable of doing them any 
harm, their company need not be avoided. It 
is only to laugh with, and to leave them ; and in 
this furely th^re is no tranfgreflion. But there 
is tranfgreflion. You have been much diverted 
and meet with them a fecond time. • By degrees 
you begin to like' them j you do not defpifc 
them quite fo much as you did: " They are in-i 
'* deed very wicked; but they are very good- 
** natured -, they mean no fort of harm j they are 
** diverting: they have humour; nay,. if it were 
<^ not for feme unfortunate habits, they have 
^* great accomplifliments, and fome very good 
*^ qualities; they are no hypocrites; have a great 
** deal of honor ; and though they happen to be 
*' ill-fpoken of, yet there are iF^ny perfons of 
** much higher pretenfions m h more unde^ 
<« fcr\4ng.'' — You are thus led to confort with 
them; and if they do not always afford you 
inirth, yet you are in the habit of being with 
th^m; and they become a relief from feri*. 
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ous occupations. SeriQus occupation will now 
fufFer fome interruptions. Though you be in 
^ood^enough health to fit up all night, or to 
undertake a long journey in proje£^s of diflipa- 
tion ; yet fome how or other you feel an indif- 
pofition to bufinefs. So you faunter into the 
ftreet, or to fome cuftomary lounging place. 
You meet fome of your jovial friends ; a fmart 
fcheme is propofed } and you arc caught in the 
fnare.— Meanwhile your real friends difcover in 
your condu£k many fymptoms of change. You 
avoid them j ** They n^ay be very good fort of 
** people, yet you do not think them good-' 
*< natured ^ they are troublefome with their re- 
«* mark^; or, fome how or o;ner, you tire of 
^^ their company." — At length your external 
manners are changed ; and in your language, 
drefs, and opinions you imitate your new ac« 
quaintance. IJaving difcovered too, that they 
are amazingly clever, and much better perfons 
than the world imagines, and that all thofe who 
avoid or pretend to defpife theip are morofe 
and illiberal ; you can no longer refift them.— 
On their part, they are no lefs z&ive in promot- 
ing your downfal. They are at great pains to 
infinuate, or rather to proclaim, «« That you arc 
*• now become one of themfelves, very fpirited, 
^* very much improved, and indeed very dif.- 

« ferenf 
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«« fcrcnt from what they conceived you to he** 
Thus they blaft your reputation by the breath 
of peftilemial praife ; and if) after this, you re^ 
fufe to comply with them, they overwhelm you 
with invincible fcorn. For a young man with- 
out experience, and entangled in the toils of 
fedu£kion, can neither refill nor contend wkh 
the fcorn of corrupted perfons. They have 
confummate afilirance, and an irrefiftible com- 
mand of temper or of face; fo that you arc 
not a match for them in the ftrife of ridicule. 
Tour good difpofitions, unlefs your habits be 
much perverted, will make you abaihed. Tott 
are not fo dexterous as they are in the manage- 
ment of raillery, and the uncxpeQied affaults of 
wit. Unwilling to give offence, and afraid of 
being thought ill-humoured, you will not retort, 
nor utter your reply, left you fhould feem acri- 
menious, and fo appear to difad vantage. You 
arc thus difconccrted ; foon fubdued and en* 
flaved.— I might challenge the experience of 
every age and nation to produce any young 
man who, having taken pleafure in the fociety 
of the diflblute, has neverthelefs refifted thei^ 
mockery, and efcaped, uninjured, from their 
derifion. Be aifured, that the moment you aflb- 
date with wicked perfons, and relifti their con- 
yerfation, unlefs you follow them in every vici- 
ous 
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cud purfuity they will become impatient of your 
refcrvc; they will laugh at your fcruples j fpeak 
fcoffingly of good inftrudion ; revile^ direftly or 
indire£bly^ the charafiers of good men$ afiail 
you with umnerciful raillery j and overpower 
you with the dread of contempt. The ihafts of 
ridicule are ae often dipt in the poifon of ran-* 
cour^ and (hot into the heart of virtue, as they 
are fitted to the bow-ftring of wifdom^ and 
hurled by the hand of truth. 

Appofite to thefe remarks, and the preceding 
delineation, is the following allegory by Max-^ 
imus Tyrius. *^ Life," fays that agreeable wri- 
ter, " is a great fea, more dangerous than that 
** of Sicily or of Egypt. Reafow, however, is 
** capable of condufting our courfe ; for reafon*' 
«« takes direftion from the lights of Heaven; 
*« and is acquainted with every harbour. Yet 
•' "unfkilful pilots may lead Reafon aftray. 
•* Some may caft us on rocky (helves 5 or 
^* among nations whom felfiihnefs hath render- 
** cd inhuman ; ignorance, impious ; and plea- 
«' fure, corrupt. But a fkilful Pilot guides us 
«* into the fafeft haven. Who then is this Pilot .^ 
*« And to whom may we truft ? Afk not of 
<* me. Let them pafs in review before you^ 
f* Behold then the foremoft in the proceffion, 

« that 
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^ that gay, fpkndid, and jovial Pilot * 5 and let 
^ his pretenfions be heard. His vcfTcl, fcen from 
« the (bore, fecms gallant and well arrayed. 
•* The appearance is treacherous ; for the pur- 
** pofcs of navigation it is utterly ufclefs.— 
*^ Since now our difcourfe has accidentally 
*' affumed a figurative vefture, borrowed from 
•* navigation, let us prefervc the image, and 
^ aflimilate the philofophy of Epicurus to the 
«« royal vcfTel of king iEtes. What I mention 
** is no fable -, for it is not long fmce a king of 
•* fome nations adjacent to Phcenicia, ignorant 
** of fea-faring matters, and regardlefs of Hea- 
** vcn, projcftcd a voyage from Egypt to Troy, 
•* He accordingly provided a large and capa- 
** cious veffel ; for he intended that all thie plea^ 
«* fures (hould fail along with. him. The royal 
*« apartment was the fined poffible, and wa^ 
«^ furniQied with beds and cpuches. In a place 
** adjacent he had a npmber of fruit-trees, pro- 
•« ducing apples> pears, grapes, and pomegra-r 
*' nates. In another quarter he had a bath, 
«' and a place for exercife ; together with apart- 
'< ments for his cooks and miitrefies. . The out«- 

• Some liberty has been taken with a few words in the origi- 
nal ti^n has been tranflatcd Reafon, and Ki;C£?vi,Tiif, a Pilot) &c, 
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** fide of the fliip painted with the brighteft 
^* colours, and embelliflied with gold and filver, 
'^ feemed like a feeble man garnifhed with golden 
•* armour. Many beheld him with deep amaze- 
•* ment ; they deemed him happy ; and wiflied to 
** fail in that delightful Teflel. — ^Now the time 
** of departure came. The coftly and enormous 
*' fabric fet fail; and bounded from the port 
'* like a floating ifland. Other (hips of ordinary 
** fize, well-rigged, and with ufeful tackle 
** failed out along with it. As long as the gale 
** was gentle, the progrefs of the royal veflel was 
*^ profperous. The air, as it pafled, wasfweet- 
** ened with perfume, and gladdened with the 
«* found of lutes, pipes, and the voices of many 
** people. But when a fudden tempeft threw 
•^ the Iky into tumultuous diforder, and when 
•« with loud turmoil an impetuous blaft de- 
•* fcended upon the fea, the comparative advan- 
" tages of wifdom and of pleafure might 
«* eafily be difcerned. The other vefTels furled 
** up their fails, contended with the ftorm,. and 
** withftood its prey. But this ill-omened fhip 
•* wa^ tofled about like a heavy and unwieldy 
" man, reeling with drunkennefs and excefs of 
«* wine. The Pilot could no longer difcharge 
«* his duty. All the crew, ercwhile fo jocund, 

** were 
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•« were appalled with terror. ITic rigging wai 
** tome; the ftrufture of the veffcl (hattered 
•* and dafhed in pieces ; and the whole wreck, 
•• like that of a city, was fcattered along the 
•* fliore. Such was the end of a witlefs voyage, 
•' an ufclefs equipment, and the rage of pka- 
« fure/' 
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N» XV. 

Haod equidam fine mente rcor. Viic. 

SIR, 

ri EYNE, in his notes on the tenth hook of the 
-^ncid, adopts and urges in ftrong terms, and 
without hefitation, an objeftion made by for- 
mer commentators to the epithet pius, ufually 
tranflated piouSf as applied in the five hundred 
and ninety-firft line to ^neas: 

'« Quern pius iEneas didis affatur amarisj'* 

" Whom fioui JEnezs addrefFcs with bitter words.'* 

•^ Pius" fays the commentator, ** epitheton 
*^ nuUam vim habet; the Epithet pious has no 
*' force 5'^ or rather, " has no meaning/' As 
lie immediately adds fome notice of jSneas's 
inhumanity, perhaps he ineans to infer that the 
epithet was not only without force or mean- 
ing, but in a paflage where jEneas was repre- 
fented as indulging unrelenting refentment, was 
particularly inconfiftent. The ftrifture is en- 
titled to fp much the more attention that Heyne 
is celebrated as holding a diftinguifhed place 
asnong editors and commentators ; and that he 

has 
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has not altered or mollified the fevcrity of hb 
cenfure in any fubfequent edition of his com* 
mentary. It alfo defervcs attention, becaufe 
Virgil is believed by many to hold the firft, and 
fcarcely doubted by any one, to hold the fecond 
place among the epic poets of antiquity. " To 
attempt a juftification of every epithet he cm- 
ploys, even though he had rendered his work as, 
perfe£l as he intended, would be abfurd ; but 
much more fo, when we are informed that he 
reckoned it fo imperfed, as to "be unworthy of 
the public eye. Yet if any one epithet em* 
ployed by the firft or fecond writer, in the 
firft or fecond fpecies of elegant compofition 
known to the Greeks and Romans, can be 
refcued from unmerited cenfure, the allotment 
of a few minutes to that purpofe is not to be ac- 
counted mifapplication of time. 

The word plus in the Latin language doe^ 
not generally denote, like the word pious derived 
from it into our language, reverential afiedioA 
leading to the devotional worfliip of a fuperiof, 
or of fuperior invifible Beings. Its meaning 
feems to be more enlarged j and to fignify re- 
verential affeflion, leading to correfpondent 
a£ts of adoration and refped: towards any fen- 
tient Being that can be the objeft of fuch 
afFe£tion. It implies, perhaps, fomething fi> 
3 refpe£l- 
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fefyc£hhk and dignified in its objed^ as to pre- 
clude too much famiUarity of addrefs $ aad*i§ 
ixst ufed^ fo far as I recoiled):, to denote the 
{iaffion of love^' unlefs when th<e pevfon- beloved 
b celebrated for higher endowments than mere 
perfonal beauty^ or is nolonger amoiig the living; 
fo that the departed fpirit becomes, or is confi* 
dered, as a fort of fuperior Being. But it is 
ufed in almoft all other relations, no lefs to pa* 
rentis, to beneftflors, to our country, and to man- 
kin4» than to Divinity. " Sis pius in primis," 
— «* Cultivate goodnefs above every other 
«' quality/' fays Theodofius to his fon Honorius, 
■according to the interefting and elegant account 
of Claudian; and that pius in this paflage figni- 
^ts go$d.ot beneficent appears from the explana- 
tion given by the poet in the fucceeding lines : 

.»- ' f* Sis piQV in primis nam cuAi'vincamur in omni 
*^ Munere^ fola Deos equal clemuitia nobis.** 

« Be good in an efpecial nianner $ for mercy is the. only 
•'endowment by which we are enabled to equal the 
•* Gods." 

The Poet feems to have had in view a very 
beautiful pafTage in Cicero's oration for Ligarius. 
Recommending him to the clemency of Caefar, 
he tells him, <* That no quality is fo popular as 
'^ igoodnefs; and that mankind cannot more 
^r nearly approach the gods than by deeds of 
*< mercy." << HcMoaiaes enim ad Deos nulla re 
I « propius 
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<' propius accedunt, qaam falutem hominibitt 

<< dando.*' — It may alfo be remarked^ that die 

words pieias and impius are applied by clafliad 

writers to the gods themfelves^ yet furely, fach 

ufe of them muft be accounted abfurd, if we 

underftand them as fignifying the fame thing: as 

piety and impious in their ufual acceptation in the 

Engliih language. In the fifth jSneid, when 

the Trojan fleet is in danger of being utterly 

confumed by fire, ^neas thus addrefles Jupiter: 

^* Jupiter Omnipotensy €1 nondum exofus ad unum * 

« Trojanos, fi quid /»>/tfi antiqua labores 

*\ Refpiclt humanes ; da flammam evadere claffi.**. 

** Almighty Jupiter,, if thou haft not adopted fea. 
«' timcnts of utter hatred againll every Trojan; if tby 
<* goodnef$, manifcfted in times of oldj isftill intertftedin 
*« the toils of mortals; preferve our firft fleet frflin 4ef- 
«' truftion." 

Ruse us explains the words pietas antiqua in this 
paflTage by the phrafe vetus mifericordia\ ** for- 
^« mer or antient compaffion." Horace fays too, 
in one of his ddes to Maecenas, 

** Te Jovis impio 
<< Tutela Satumo refulgent 
« Eripuit." 

«* The protcaion of Jupiter rcfcued you from 
*• cruel Saturn." 

Aero, the very venerablecommentator on Horacet 
explains the paflage, and I believe he is follow- 
ed in bis explanation by fubfequent commen- 

tatorsj 
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tator8> as if the Poet alluded to the malign in- 
fluences attributed by aftrologers to the planet 
Saturn. << Mortem dicit amovifle Joyis benefi- 
'* cam ftellam, maleficam refpicientem Satumi." 
We may conclude, therefore, that when the 
epithet plus is applied, as is frequently done by 
Virgil, to iEneas,, we are not always to under- 
ftand it as expreffing his devotional, but alfo his 
patriotic and afiedionate charadier. Fatriotifm, 
in the fenfe of attachment, not to a fpot of 
ground, but as denoting attachment to fellow- 
citizens, conftitutes, according to the view given 
of him by Virgil, the leading principle in the 
chara^ler of ^neas. Along with this, and in 
clofe conne£tion with it, he is reprefented as 
pofleffing great affe£lion for thofe aflbciates and 
confederates in whom he is interefted, and who 
co-operate with him in his undertaking. In the 
yaflage in queftion, the epithet pius is expreflive 
0f this particular affe£lion; of affedion for an 
amiable friend and an illuftrious confederate. 

This leads us to confider the circumftances 
and relations in which ^neas is placed by the 
Poet.— In his conteft with Turnus, he had foli- 
cited and obtained affiftance from Evander« 
Than Evander no charafter in the iEneid ap- 
pears more refpe£lable$ than hisfon Pallas, who 
commanded the auxiliaries fent by his father to 
iEneas, no chara^er appears more amiable and 
1 2 more 
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more endeared to our aiFcftionatc fympathy. 
Virgil has embellifiied the defcription he has 
given of him with the moft exquifite imagerjr 
andallufions. 

— — ** Ipfe agmine Pallas 
** In medio chlamyde, et pi€iis confpef^us in armis| 
** Qualis ubi oceaiii pcrftifus Lucifer unda, 
- ** Quern Venus ante alios aftronim diligit ignes, 
<< Exhibit OS facrum coelo, tenei.-rafqut retblvit**' 

<< Pallas himfclfy mid tUe furrounding troop, was dif- 
** tinguifhed by his mantle and ornamented armour; as 
<* when the inoming ftaf, beloved by Venus hK>re than 
« any other of the lights of Heaven, diljplays in th* ftf 
*< his divine appearaace^ and banifhet darkncft.** 

This gallant Prince, the only child of. a yeoe* 
table father, the folace of liis old age, is intr«ft- 
ed to the care of ^ncas, and unmerciful!]^ 
killed by Turnus. The circumftflnces of his 
death are inhuman, aiid . the infults of his fo^ 
ungenerous. For Turnus, indijilgiog. wrdtb twi 
excefs, drips him of his armour j and wifhes the 
father were prefent to behold the death of his 
fon. JSneas, therefore, mufl: feel: refentment in 
a fuitable manner; in a manner fuited to the 
cufloms and the maxims of the times. He muft. 
avenge the death of Pallas, as the merits of 
Pallas and Evander; and the opinions of hi» 
fiends, allies, and even enemies, require it tQbe 
avenged. 

« Pallas, 
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*' Pallas, £vaader, in ipfis • 
<< Omnia Tunt ocults j menfae quas advena primas 
" Tunc adiit, dextraeque datae." 

** Pallas> Evander, their hofpitable board, and plight- 
" ed rlght4uuid8, rulh, as if adually feen, on his fouL*^ 

He appears,- on this occafion, more unrelenting 
than in dnj other part of the ^neid; and will 
accept of no compenfation for thofe who nauft 
be facrificed to the memory of Pallas. 

— — " Belli commercia Tumus 
«* SuAutit ifta prior, jam turn Pallante pcrempto." 

** Tumus, when he ilaughtered Palks, was the firft 
<< wha baniihed from battle every intercourfe of com- 
« paffion." 

He appeals, in his juftification, to the parental, 
the filial, and friendly afie£);ions. ^ 

** Hoc patris Anchife manes, hoc fentit lulus.** 

*' Of ^is the fpirit of Anchifes, of this lulus is aware.** 

The Poet, however, feems to be fenfible, that 
his hero, on this occafion, appears more vindic- 
tive than formerly, or than is fuited to his cha- 
ra£^ers and therefore annexes an epithet in his 
recital of the laft viftims that were flain on 
account of Pallas, which brings into view the 
motive of his prefent rigour. His grateful re- 
fpe£): for Evander, his affe£tionate efteem for 
Pallas, and the veneration due to his departed 
fpirit, required fuch awful retaliation, ^neas 
I 3 overcame 
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oyercame Lucagus; and with bitter words, in- 
fulted him in his death; but he did fo, moved 
with reverential eftcem and aflFediion for illuf- 
trious benefaiSiors. This is implied in the epi« 
thct piuSf which regards, not Lucagus, but Pallas 
and Evander; and has fo much propriety, that if 
the commentator's tafte and candour be equal to 
his reputation, of which I entertain no doubt, 
he will no longer pronounce it without force or 
meailing. 

I am the more jealous for the reputation of 
Vifgii, that few writers of antiquity feem to me 
more capable of gratifying and improving our 
powers of tafte; and that few antient writers, 
for elegance of thought and propriety of didion, 
ought to be received by thofe who are defirous 
of fuch improvement and gratification with 
greater confidence. Permit me, therefore, to ex- 
pefl:, although thefe ftri£lures may not be quite 
fuitable to the plan of your publication, that 
you will neverthelefs, let them have acCefs, by 
giving them a place in your work, to the con&« 
deration of your critical readers. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient fervant, 

DlCAIOPHILyS. 
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N«XVI. 

Apcrirc fimtes licet. Qvi n t. 

In an age fo much addided to poetry and eri- 
ticifm as the prefent, it may not be improper^ in 
a periodical publication^ to afcertain and illuf- 
trate the chief ingredients of poetical genius; 
and this may be done with fo much the lefr 
difficulty, that they are fully, though briefly, ex- 
prefled b^ Horace in the following lines: 

** logenlum cui fit, cui mens divimor, atque of 
'< Magna fonatunim, des nominis hujus honorem*** 

'< To him give the honorable name of Poet, who pof> 
'* fefles invention a fuperior fpirit and elocution equal t9 
<« important fubjeds. •' 

In thefe lines three particulars are mentioned; 
^< Ingenium«-mens divinior— os magna fona- 
« turumj"-^" Invention; a divine mind, or 
<* a mind unufually elevated; and talents of 
** powerful expreffion." We (ball confider each 
of thefe feparately. 

I. By « Ingenium," may be here underftood 

invention^ ingenuity^ or that great creating power 

of the Poet which depends on imagination. It 

is by this talent that the Poet makes a proper 

I 4 choice 
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choice and arrangement of thofe circumftanceft 
in an obje£);, which, in fuggefting it, he means 
to employ. For though wc.afcribe to him crea- 
tive powers,, it is not meant, that he forms 
Beings ahogether new, or of materials that never 
exifted till he produced them; we only mean^ 
that he works on the materials prefented to hua 
by nature; he feparates and throws them into- 
new combinations. He thus, by altering and, 
new modelling, makes new obje£ls ; with a view 
to produce ftronger emotions than they would 
otherwife have excited. 

Poetical genius is diftinguifhed by invention 
and imitation: for they are in fz£k the fame* 
The . Poet invents^ that is, " he throws circum- 
ftances into a new form ; but that form is intend- 
ed to reprefent, fo as to make a ftronger impref- 
fion, fomething that does exift or has exifted. 
The great obje£t of all imitation is nature, either 
irianimated, fuch as woods, vales, and rivers ; 
or animated, fuch as birds, beafts, and above all 
mankind. — It is not enough merely to defcribe s 
the poet muft imitate. He is not only, for ex- 
ample, to difplay anger, by defctibing the pale 
face and the quivering lipj but he muft, by 
fpeaking the language, difplay the feelings of the 
angry man. As he chiefly imitates human na- 
ture, he muft fuppofe himfelf the very chara^er 
he invents. He muft fpcak what every ope of 

the 
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the per foils he reprefents woold naturally fpeak; 
and feem to perform zGdom fimilar to what the 
perfon would haye done in that ^tuation* 

The paftoral Poet^ for inftance, has. to imitate 
the manners and cuftoms of the country life. 
If any objefts are introduced which are not coivr 
ne£led with the paftoral life, they are improper. 
The objeds from which the Poet borrows his 
imagery muft be fuch as are within the fphere 
of the ihepherd's knowledge. If they fuppofc 
great imjMrovement in the fciences, they are im- 
proper; and cannot make a part in a paftoral 
poem. The charadiers, too, muft be fuch as are 
fuited to that ftate; the paffions defcribed muft 
be modified fo as to be confiftent with the fitu- 
ation of the fpeaker. To fay they muft be al- 
ways gentle is improper ; becaufe fhepherds are 
often reprefented, and with juftice, as being en- 
vious, and violently incenfed. But it would be 
alfo improper to rcprefent them as very ambiti- 
ous ; or carrying their, refenrment to violent or 
bloody excefs.— The fame thing may be illuf- 
trated in epic, dramatic, and every fpecies of 
poetical compofition. In all of them the Poet 
muft employ fiction: but in all of them he muft 
s^dhere to probability : fo that while he invents 
he muft imitate. He is to excite feelings ; and 
this is not to be done, but by exhibiting natural 
objeGs. 

- II. But 
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n. But the Poet mu(t not only invent f he 
mud not only have ingenuity, and thofe taknts 
which depend on imagination; he muQ: alfo 
feel; he muft have the "mens divinior;** he 
mud have fenfibility. This I conceive to be the 
meaning of the term. The expreiSon is general; 
mens divinior^ Tilery divine mindy a mind more 
than ufually divine. But how comes that to fig- 
nify fenfibility? and is not the meaning thus 
annexed too arbitrary. By attending to the 
following particulars, we (hall perhaps judge 
otherwife. 

Firfty what is it that exalts a mind, or makes 
it, fo to fay, divine f Is it not fuch fenfibility as 
Sows out in exquifite feeling or fine aiFeftion ? 
AH, or mod men have fenfibility to the events 
or incidents that befal themfelvcs ; but he whofe 
mind is fo fufceptiblc as to be as deeply afieded 
with what befals others, and with imaginary 
events as other perfons are with real, may be faid 
to \i2S^ fine fenjthility or the mens divinior. 

Secondly, the Poet, in this paflage, fpeaks as a 
Critic ; at any rate, he is not to be fufpedled of 
writing loofely. He ufually diftinguifhes very 
accurately, and expreffes himfelf very correflly. 
He is not to be fufpefted of diftinftions without 
difference, or of ufing words that have no mean- 
ing, or that arc redundant. The difference, for 

example. 
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example, between the Ingenmm and at magna 
fanaturum^ between invention and exprejffioni it 
diftin£i:l]r marked. Is it fair then to fuppofe, that 
he means no more by the mens divinior than by 
the ingeniufh P For no one can imagine that he 
means by it the fame as by the os magna fon^u^ 
rum. 3y every rule of candid criticifm we muft 
fuppofe, that he means fomething different; 
and not only fo, but fomething effential. He is 
making an important enumeration : what is the 
{econd particular in this enumeration? This 
leads us to remark, 

Thirdly, that the Poet, in other parts of his 
works, where he delivers critical dodlrincs, dwells 
very particularly on fenfibility. He fays expli- 
citly, in his epiftle to the Pifos, that without 
this it is impoflible to enter into human paflions 
and affe£tions, fo as to imitate them, and fo as to 
move other perfons. Si vis me fiere^ fays he, 
iolendum eft primum ipft tibi* ** If you would 
•* have me weep you muft yourfelf have been 
** previoufly grieved." Now as the meaning of 
a writer is always heft known by comparing him 
as it were with himfelf ; and fince Horace fets 
fo high a value on fenfibility, and fince here he 
does not in fpecific terms mention it in a formal 
oiumeration of poetical qualities ; ^nd as in this 
enumeration we meet with an exprefiion which 

feems 
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feems general, but which may^ without viofencey 
be underftood in this acceptation i we muft in 
faimefs conclude, that the Pioet is confiftenty 
means fenfibility, and apprehends, that he ao- 
aounces it fufficientiy by the epithet divinUr. . 
That fenfibility, in other words, the power of 
feeling, or fully conceiving the paffions, afFcAi^ 
ons, or a£tions we would delineate, is a neceiikry 
ingredient in poetical genius, needs fmall illuf- 
tration. The pafiage now alluded to in Horace 
18 fufficient. 

*« Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
" Primum ipfi tibi. 

** Format enlm Natiiira prius no$ intus ad omnem 
*< Fortunarum habitum. 
<« Port efFert animi motus interprete lingua.'* 
*« If you would have mc weep, you muft yourfcif 
•* Have fulfered previous forrow. 
** Nature gives fenfiLility, and (hapes 
*« Our hearts to beat and vibrate as the touch 
** Of forms external ftrikes its fibrous frame j 
*< And then inftruds the fiexile tongue to vent 
** The feclir-gs of tlie foul, and every thril 
•« Of exquifite affe^ion." 

III. But what iignify invention and fenfibility 
if the thoughts and feelings of the Poet be. not 
well exprefled ? He muft have the os magna fonu" 
turum; " The mouth that fhall utter great 
** things." He muft be capable of adequate 

expreffion, 
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cxprcffion, adequate to the great objefls and 
paifions he would difplay. He may imagine the 
fined appearaQces, he may be moved by the 
tendered affieQions; but he cannot roovt or 
pleafe others, unlefs he make them fee as he fees, 
and feel as he feels. He cannot however trans* 
fufe his foul into theirs. He mufl ufe fome in* 
termediate vehicle for conveying his thoughts to 
thofe whom he would afFe£t. Language is this 
vehicle. He mud fpeak; and fpeak perfpicu- 
oufly, and accurately, and fully; he muft fpeak^ 
and with energy, and in a manner adequate, as 
was faid, to his fubje£t. He muft have the os 
magna fonaturum : «* The mouth that {hall utter 
*< mighty things.'^ This quality, fo eflential in 
poetry, as it is moft capable of cultivation, de* 
fervcs fo much the more, on that very account, 
to be attended to and cultivated. Perhaps Nature 
muft in a very confiderable degree confer ima- 
gination and fenfibility; but force and elegance, 
at leaft, perfpicuity and correflnefs of ftile or 
cxpreffiori, may be attained by ftudy. What 
that ftudy, or thofe exercifes may be, which tend 
to the improvement of expreflion, is foreign from 
our prefent fubje£l« Suffice it to have fliewn^ 
that invention, fenfibility, and expreffion, are 
the eflential qualities of poetical genius. 

^< logeaiHia 
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*' Ifigenium cul fit, cui mens divinior, at(|ue os 
<< Magna fonataniniy des nomlnls hujus honorem.** 

** Let him be hailM a Poet, in whofe breaft 
«• The beam creative of invention glows; 
<« MThofe fufceptiblc heart by Heaven impreflcd, 
«< Throbs, heaves,. and melts with fympathctic throes; 
•* And whofe rapt utterance powerfully reveals, 
«• All that his fancy dreams, or heaven-ftruck bofom feels.'* 
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« 

Sume fuperUam quaefitam merits. Hex. 

Soon after publifliing a few numbers of my 
paper, I felt that folicitude which all writers 
like me have experienced, and which fome have 
ingenuoufly confeiTed, of knowing in what de- 
gree of eftimation I was held by the public. I 
repaired therefore, to fuch cofFee-houfes, or lite- 
rary lounging-places, as, I flattered myfelf, would 
afford me the opportunity that I defired. I alfo 
called on fuch gentlemen and ladies of my ac- 
quaintance as ufually fpeak about new publica- 
tions* But many were the attempts I made; 
and great the mortification which I endured be- 
fore I received the gratification I fo ardently de- 
fired. At firft, I expe£led that I (hould have 
been the theme of every claflical converfation ; 
after fome time I would have been fatisfied 
with the flighteft notice, provided it had been 
favorable: and at laft, in nlace of the cold indif- 
ference and chilling neglefi: I encountered, I 
would have compounded for a little abufe* 
The literary perfons with whom I converfed 
expatiated on die true reading of what feemed 
to me a mere expletive in a pafTage in Shake- 

fpearc; 
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fpeare; or whether a celebrated player flioold 
have uttered a pathetic interje£iion in a high 
or in a low tone ; ot about a cock-chafFer, or 
Brazilian beetle; but about my ingenuity or my 
dttln^efs, they faid not a fingle word. On one 
occafion^Jndeed) I had almoft betrayed myfelf; 
for at a vifit that I paid to a Lady in Cavendiih'- 
fquare, the conrerfation turning on a fetitiment 
expreifed by Johnfon in one of his Ranfblers: I 
ibized the opportunity to exprefs fooieopinioii 
about periodical papers in general; atid at laft^ 
with great dexterity, ai I apprehended I edged 
in fomething about the Philanthrope** But the 
word ^< ftuck in my throaty" I falteredi hefir 
tated, could loot for my life get my tongue di^ 
engaged from the la(t fyllable; ;ind would have 
forfeited all the ^btjjjtfion this or any other 
work can evet'^uppbufc m^f the naine had beea 
half an inc|i Ihorter. ' Th^^(omp^:wfine*nioft 
awfully filent, I durft not look aromid.me^ 
for experiencing Si fituation HRle belter -thaa a 
deteded pii^- pocket, I felt, as I fanoted^-ljic 
eyes of aU prefent like fo many porcupioe qttill^ 
piercing jny confcioufnefs through ever^ foM. 
I was at length) n:lieved from my^agony, by the 
remark of a wife-looking gentleman over agiaicift 
mt, who faid,>' he was not altogether cemdii 
*^ whether fuch inditutions as the humane and 
** Pli^anthropical focieties did all the good they 
I *^ pretended 



.m«» MP )» fefftf o^ PPTfons; 5^#. I fppB 
feHSIflt ?P.Htt^«egg|e^e f%tiftf^^9ft, ;haf no 

«ha»l^to jilftiit(i|}i^«r I^livereA &(im ^y A^Cr 

jWl^cft pr.fejTfelR^ fey ?PBlfWlfei.OTi.8roufcd 
Miyfelf withTfifteajBgi hgaK.p.i^.fi^TOU8 that jjer- 

liPirtidei^^Wft pyr^ 4>f ibem pii. th^ ^ten^ion qf 
4f«k& Qfv|ija§ityii.; .*«. IJhqRgl^ i^f>. one,?' fei^ 
J tfi Rq^jfj.^^i^ftglit ^ feflrpifft^ >ftJ4 hipafclf 
« J«4^en^R|; fif^^pfM^ of iw^l I JE^t.ige o»ght 

i^^m%y 9<»iJip Hsifljiy ©r. §« .!«f1i ?ctei9w- 

• P^tjtiqji?^ fer aJlOTg time, J ppi^Jdhp^rno- 
^gifivoijf^ble Of wfaypijr^lj^ fjoacern}ng my 
rtfen^opifial labojwf, aQ4 hs^i with gr^^t 
i^%g»%ftiinii(yj ft% I cpn<:qiycd, ijpponciled myfelf 
^difeppoMUmcot; } k^racd ikt kngtb, thgt my 
iCMni^na wjere npt: utterly .nf^Ie^ed or altoge* 
ihet. i&.vsun. Sauntering, into a bookfeUer's (hop 
jifcar jl^. JBaiU*^, I found; two or ttre^ pEjribns, 
-Vhft jKrqFc ft(;a9g9r9 tQ Q^i?^ fiSgagcd i^ 4 fort 
K of 
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of defultory cdniperfation; iind dbat-the Ix^c of 
their difcourfe was no other than iny morality; 
<^ To corredi the morals, and reform the matt'^ 
<< ners of the times !'* faid a pomf^as gentlo^ 
manj of a rofy complexion, iii a brown coat, ^d 
a Is^ge wig, laying down my paper, -and putdng 
Up his fpeGkacles :^< What right hashe to become 
<^ our inftruSior f He ought to fiiew bimiKdl^ 
*< that we may be enabled to jmigd by his own 
<< condu6i and deportment conceriiing his tide 
« to give advitc.''— « Alas! Sir^"^ replied 4 
thin middle-aged gentleman in a blaek coat^ €( i 
{)ale biit placid look, and with great- foftnef»<ef 
voice ; <* Alas ! Sir, if none are to give adnaoiu- 
<< tion, but thofe who are themfehret perfe£l,' it 
«* will be given us in fcanty portions!. "We are 
'* to confider the value of the admonitionV'smd 
*« not the pierfon who gives it. The nie£ein6 
^< that reilores you to health may be contained 
<< in a vefielof very fragile, I had ahnoft faid 
** frail materials.** — ** But can he tell us any 
** .thing we knew not before ?** faid a fmart- 
looking young clergyman ; ** or has he mkde 
** any new difcovery in the fcience of morals f 
** Shall we regard nothing but novelty?** re- 
plied my advocate. << May not important 
^< truths be repeated ? May not "their dreft be 
*' varied ? Virtue and vice are, no doubt, fkt 
<^ fame; but iih^r afpeft and mode ofpnx^* 

« dure 



'* aiirtr2^iaiiift*''6r'(lirerfi^ and are diflfercnt 
^''^t dlff6rdr[t''tMfc8. ■ /It* is not the fault of our 
^•'^fflriiia^v/ifiAeirabariaes hate little no- 
"<*'Veltjf. ■ Lit" riiahtintf bccoftie really defirous 
<* of 'growing' tiftubus; and the n^ralift will, 
**■ ainnfe yofi ifwth a netu ob/ervation/* 

^< Hc^miy afs^wcll-fet iiiftrufKon- alohc,^ -faid 
a Kttle'dty black-looking gentleman m a comer; 
*• Who was ever the better for beroginftruftfcd? 
'* Human nature muft rehiain as it was at firlt 
<« coftftruareds and'^-^with i farcafticalrfniile-ii 
« A fine piece of work it is !'• " No," anfwered 
my placid friend, in a mdxe.' elevated tone^.but 
ftili with a great deal of mildne& : ' ^^ My riews 
(< of human nature are npt fo gloomy ; nor have 
<< I fuch flight confidence in the power of truths 
*' or in the efficacy of wife admonition. Thofe 
<< .who deriTC benefit from inilru£^ion are not 
*< forward in nuking profeifion of their attain^ 
^' mend ^ they are conunoply diffident of their ad- 
<^ •vancemeatinyirtue; and will notboaft of their 
<f metit. .Add to this, th^t while you are engaged 
«« in a courfe of improv^^DQent^you are often in- 
« fenfible of your proficiej|;i^y. Even while you 
" are learning an antient or a foreign lan- 
<< guag^> you cannot' from day to day. a£certain 
«* the precife degree of: your progrefs. You 
<< fonaetiaieS' fufpe^i that.. ypu are making no 
*' progrefs- whatever j: and will be furprizcd at 
K a ** fome 
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f.^ (bme future; time, if yqu <;oQ;:^ii^,}ptti:.jy|fp]jr 
<f cation, at finflix^g every diiO^id^ ; 

f< and that Jq^ are a^uajly ii|.p^e/^^,|^ 
fr knowledge which you, dei^i^ixpd 9^ acqi[ni;p8» 
a I wSi at the faja^ ^Ot ipf the-^Hfg^m^itfs 
** fake^ adm^, t^t the aviP^ of ^^^^ 7^9 
M are capabli^i^ lunflf touched with,^bcMi^ 
<* of mocal eii»ellmKQe> and ccmfef 11^111% j|j^ 
'* tl»s numbeir of ihok who ate cap^l^ of t»- 
5f caving improYdment firom good i«iftmAioii| 
*' is not perliaps fo grlbat as the m9f9ii& wauM 
<< defire« But let ham not dtfptif, nor dafift^ 
^^ In the confcioufnois of diTchargiilg lus 4a^» 
*< and the hope of rendering e&ntnl ftrvtoei 
*^ even ui^ta a few, let him eneocnter the 
^< charge of triteniefs; lethlmiotl^ theiiondr 
*' of ingenuity ; but not aband^ At <?auie of 
*' truth, or relinquifli the prof^dft ^f Acting 
^ good. The Romainsthanked thofe cdflMiiaiiilers 
<* who in critical jundures, ztjA whtttt thi; 
'^ commonwealth totteted on the vefge •f de- 
'<< ftr4i£tion, inftead of yieldkig to pufilUmknous 
^< :tnd inaSive klefpohdeney, looted fbtwavd tb 
^* hiore fortuniite timed, and exerted ihietr -poW-^ ' 
•^ crs in dcfeitce-of ^hcir country. • Though by 
'<< no means agreeing with^thofe who, in doleful 
''*' declamatien; or virulent farcifm,' inveigh 
<^ againft the corriiptioh of human natwre and 
" the degeneracy -of modern mannertvy<?t, ad- 

<♦ mitting 



^ mittSii^ i^tit affertiohs, in the utmoft kti-' 
^ tua*, let thfe m6raHft fHn pcrfeVcre and 
^ ^ttA it bdiailf of virtue. If lie (hall confirm 
^ Ih lattflsAU refolutions^ or reclaim a fingle 
^ Cpitit mi&yiici he may have atchievcd an 
^< fflalhlbtik exbl^t} and^ in the fight of invi* 
^ ffilc wiindOes, may be accounted worthy of 
^ ifKimortal triumph. The fpirit he reclaims or 
«' confiymt^ may, in the viciflitudes of human 
'* life, fiatie'l^Ofeilrequent opportunity or more 
^ exAivgei aMlitf for reclaiming or confirming 
«« otjiersi t%6fe again may extend their influ- 
^ ence through a Utider compafs. The multi* 
^ tude of r^onal beings who may thus bjc re- 
«< ftored to Viftue^ or ftrengthened in their ab- 
^ horreh(^^ Vice, by the labor of a fingle vir- 
^* tnftitts peiffoii^ exerting himfelf according to 
^Jiii talents and opportunities, overpower the 
^ imagination. "Whole aaces of men, and the 
** offis^^ring of late pofterity, may be conceived 
** as fM^cliing the gorgeous train. ^The good you 
^ do, by feaJTonable admonition^ to a fingle vir« 
^ tttous pierfen^ may, for aught you know, be 
^ multiplied to etidlefs generations, and extend 
^ its efie£ts to men of every kindred and Ian* 
« gttage." 

I felt myrelf fo much moved by the gentle* 

mati's fpeech, and fome civil things whidi hi 

added in the conclufion, about myfelf, that 

K 3 I had 
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I - bad almaft run. . up, and embraced him. Skv 
for .fear of expofipg myfelf, ,1 l^aftenfd tO;.the 
door^. walked .lo:.^ (late of t;pii.(^!^^..^W^!^^ 
into the chuxch^., leaded againft f pilji^> £^^^ 
at. the dome,. and,I am not very; furc.. that I had 
not occafion ta.wipe, roy.cyca. , RqcpTcring 
from the (Irange mood into which.I.h^d.beenfo 
unei^pedledly thrown, I wiA^:^d tp be;a^uaiated 
with the perfon who had tpUK^hcd, < with .fo 
m,uch cGFe£k, the (Irings of it^y^aQ^ufiaffn err : of 
my vanity. But on returning t:^.: die fbop I 
found he was gone.) no oqc of/die company 
whom I left was acquainted irith/.jMm;* |he 
black-looking gentleman fuppofed f^.hie muft be 
*^: the author of the wo|k he fo warmly defend- 
'^ ed ;" the (mart-looking : clergyman beliei^d 
*f from his figure ^nd figures of fpeech, that he 
<<'mufl: be a phyfician who had liule employ- 
** rment /'and the rofy-faced gentleman obferv- 
cd that, ^« it might b^ fo| yet wiflied that he 
" had invited him that evening to the club." 
The young man who attended in the (hop, faid 
^^^he could not tell whd he was; that he fome- 
*^ times bought books ; but as he always paid 
fV for and carried them away withhini, he had 
•* no opportunity of ever learning his name.'' 
He added, th^t ** he fometimes put money into 
•^! his mailer's hands to be giveni by him to indi- 
<^ gentauthprs ofTefpcflable charafter." 

' . I flatter 
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I flatter myfelf that I enjoyed more pleafure 
from this part of the information^ than from 
the praifc I 'received. Yet the gentleman's 
goodnefs enhanced the value of his encomium ; 
for the approbation of one virtuous perfon, who 
is a competent juldge of merit, outweighs the 
neglefl: or ccnfure of the undifceming multi- 
tude, and is far more valuable than their sq^« 
plaufc. * ^ 



*4 
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Ht tibi celandi l^s fit pcccare paraStti. Tii- . 

HE following incident was communicated to 
mc by a naval officer of eminent rank, who war 
at Algiers on board one of his Majefty's frigates 
at the time it happened. 

Mahomet Effendi, Dey of Algiers, about the 
middle of the prefent century, was reckoned the 
moft able, and likewife the mod equitable of 
thofe Princes who have for many years govern* 
ed the Algerincs. His promotion to fovereign 
power was involuntary ; for he, no doubt, dread- 
ed the fate of his predeceiTors, of whom no lefs 
than twenty^three periflied by violent deaths. 
He was compelled neverthelefs, by the Janif- 
faries, to accept of a dignity, which, notwith- 
ftanding his juftice and fagacity, proved as fatal 
to himfelf as to former princes; for he alfo> 
a ifaort time after his advancement, fell by aflafr 
lination. The following inftance of his juftice^ 
in which, however, his procedure was fome- 
wbat fummary, was alfo, and certainly with as 
much reafon, accounted an inilance of his faga- 
city.*^Slaves among the Algerines are per- 
mitted 



Aititd ^hhet by fli6{>^kfc^ittg - Or cdidrwire, 
aiid on paying theiir maftetls a certain ihbi^ 
fd'eatn a little tAohtf tot theihiilvied. This 
thiy kniy trtipteyi dttd Vety fffeqUcfltly do cm- 
phj^ Itt pttchadhg their fetedbW. A flave 
nam^d Alm6u)hh, ki6f)t dh bii-lK6]p ; and found 
his gains entrt^fc fe very faift, that he foott 
AtcuitiUiated fcvctaty zcqttitos, imbttntihg io about 
thirty pounds ifterlirtg. Other fifty zequins 
WJuld haVe^rocuttd hitti his Grcidditi Fearing 
however, B^ he "wis retkbned wealthy, that he 
ftSght be rdSbed, and hdve no rfedfefs ; he gave 
H6 fnjoliey th triifl te a M6bV, ^ho. livfed ih his 
h^i^hbotirlifbtfdi zYiA in whofe fhendfliip, ^t 
^eH as integtity, he had tlie utihoft confidence, 
kis profit^ ibdn ^fVet^hid^ b^caihe fo cohfider« 
OAe, that iit fdiind himfelf ih ppflelHon of the 
gtly zeqiiiris hfe t6 eafileftiy wiihed for. He 
thus ahtidpated, "iKrlth fecr^t rapture, his deli« 
*efy froni bondage dnd t^turh to his native 
Mild. Repaitihg tlicsfefore toliis Mobrifli friend, 
hk laid to hiin, ^^ ^oik hiixch beholden am I, 
** *w6rfhy iladgi, to youir g6odiie(s» in having 
«* takferi (cti'drgc of my little earnings ! I now in- 
*^ tend, as 'I have gained whe^^^ithal to procure 
^ taiy liberty, to nidke the btft bargain I can 
*» ^Ith ihy Ihaftei^, and rdtUifn to my friends 
*k ^ridldiiditd. I MW th^fefolie relldve you of 
« the charge ybUfo klii'dty lafldettebk.*' ftadgl 

beheld 
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bdield him, or pretended to behold hiin, widi ' 
a look of aftonifhipent ^ he affedled to believe 
mm. mad 9 and denied his having any know- 
ledge whatever of the tranfadiion he alluded to. 
A^ouUah neverthejefs infilled peremptorily on 
haying his money reftored to him. .So that, 
after much altercation, the Moor apprehending 
that he could n9t otherwife fecure the ppfieffion 
of what he had fo unjuftly retained^ ran to die 
palace of Mahomet, whom he, found admini- 
ftrating juftice ; an4 raifing his voice, intreated 
that he would . punifh a flave for afperfing his 
*• untainted charafter.'* But . Almoullab^ conr 
fcious of his integrity, had undauntedly .followed 
him ; and obtaining leave of the Dey, he told 
his ftory with . circumftantial fifmnefs, and 
then proftrated himfelf on the carpet at the 
foot of the throne. Mahomet, having heard 
bim, beckoned to a Chiaoux, or minifter of 
juftice: « Go," faid he, <\ to the houfc 
" of Hadgi, fearch it narrpwly, and bring 
*« hither all the nioney you find in it.** The 
Chiaoux bowed, obeyed, and foan after, re- 
turned. The Dey having then ordered anew 
earthen pot with clean water poured into it, and 
charcoal fire to be placed before him, he put the 
pot on the fire, and when the water boiled, he 
threw in the money. Soon after, having taken 
it out, and letting the water ftand till it cooled, 

he 
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he found on the furface a thick greafy fcum. 
This convincing him that the money belonged 
to the oil-man, he inftantly reftored it to him: 
and ^t the fame time gave a fign to the Chia- 
oux, who^ dragging away the felf-^condemned and 
convided Moor,, fixed his head, without lofs of 
time, on the wall of the city. 

Difierent reflediions n>ay no doubt be fuggeft- 
cd by . the preceding anecdote. For my own 
part I am chiefly ftruck with the illuftration it 
afibrds of the difficulty that neceflfarily attends 
the concealment of guilty aftions. They fel- 
dom efcs^e dete£tion i or at leaft a fufpicion fo 
firong as to impair or even prove ruinous to rc-^ 
putation. The guilty perfon, efpecially in the 
firft ftagea of his corruption, is apt, by the em- 
barraflmentand confufion that arife from the 
refiftance of confcience^ to be his own betrayer. 
Even after he has fubdued his reludiances, and 
has fmothered every officious feelingi he is often 
betrayed by his fears: for it frequently happens, 
that being too circumfpe^};, and too defirous of 
faving appearances, he alarms that fufpicion 
which he wiflied to fupprefs. Doncllon, who in 
hopes of fucceeding to an ample fortune, poifon- 
cd his brother-in-law, by an infufion of laurel 
leaves } afiefiing, in a thoughtlefs or carelefs 
manner, to wafh out>the phial that had contain- 
ed the deleterious liquor, drew fuch attentioiK 
2 from 
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from the faehoMers, as led tb lui icohtic- 
tion. Even fuch trifling drcnmftiahcesj as Ao 
wirdorh can datetilate and ho fagacity £01*60:6^ 
and no caution btreveht^ may often, a^ in tKt 
ctfc of the fraudufcht Mo6ir, J^oduce felf-e6h- 
dttaihittoth ExccflSrc confidence dnd ext^tidh 
in the fuccefs of a x:rin\mal tonfdci£l^ have alio, 
oh many 6ccafiohs> is has beeii dfteh illuft^jrted, 
fed to complete dtTcorcry. fa the mdttt} ai wcB 
as the natnral ilrbrld, ^ne thif]fg''eo»e€ls miOther. 
Vtfttie may hbt d''*ray§ be i^dgniSred as it ifH^ht 
f6 be, not only becaufe iMeh ik^e envtous alid Ul^ 
grafcf ttl, which liiiay pcf haps be teo fre^Ue^f 
fhe cafe, bnt bfecaufe^ hot f^ing ftVd ilot know- 
%g in themfelVes the prineiptes of virtuous aft- 
ions, they ate incapable Cif conceiving them* Hie 
mifer, who never felt compaffidtty thinks Wiftm 
jbo give ahns', that you aie a6ltRRtd))y no'M^i- 
<^r motive th^A vanity. ** She has^ til plot on the 
^ IMtrfon j'* faid a free-thinker, On hearing that 
a young Lady had (hed tears at fome pathetic 
j^afTages in the f(feifmoA of a dignified unmarried 
cletgyhnn. So filfe^-^ great pfttt^ mankiiM, 
When they fee Tirhat appears to them a dtahge 
of equivociil conchrA, examining it by their own 
confeioufnefs^ difcaver fiich fignatures and fym« 
totAs of evil^ as often lead to deteflton; but 
which they would never have thought of, were 
it not fot the *niDvrledge they have of themfelvcs. 

We 



We xnulk ^i4d, tb^ the experience of thofc, 
who in zja^^gittfixif^ or judicial, c^ypacit; have lo 
4e4 lU^ ^ItfWet ££kndi i^rith the worft«f 
I^L^nkmd, and wiiich mutt tbevefto^ tend to in* 
4ttce a fofpjciQU» ^?l^it, affi)rds a nutfe oharita^ 
t^ rspl^paj^ipp. li([any indeed are the caules 
l;hat hy th^ fepa^i^ or joi,nt operation rendqr 
tihe coQCfaljpn^t of gu^t a very difficnlt ua4er«* 
ukkig- Frcfn th^ jiuniOi^iieat inflifled \^j la:iff| 
in a govemgi^m £> e^oitaUe and fo merciful as 
ihat of Britain, it may no dodrtefcape; but not 
from the weU-fe^nded fi^picioni the diflike and 
averSpn, of tl^e weU-<ti^o£cd and difcemiog 
fnembqrs of ch(? community. 

Tw:0 practical coafiderations arife firom the 
precediE^ rpn»^kft> One regai;<^ thofe peiflouft 
wbp are e3;pQfed> by the fituation in which they 
aire placed^ ^nd the (pmpt^itions that peculiarly 
afiaU them^ to ^ hazard pf cpmxa&ing.giuk. 
They oifght -tq. riemember, thfUj it will requiie 
n^rcabiJjUiy th^^jiijiifij perhaps in^ginc, ^d more 
tl^m in gen^n^ vitious periibns poiTefs^ I do not 
Cay to e^pe fqnp^l and legal punt(hmti;it; but 
to efc8|pe ft^chde^fltion, or fufpicion of guilty 
^may be. fi^t^l Ip reputation. Let them alfo 
r^nqiemj^er, tjhatxin all likelihood, much lefs abi- 
lily ths^n is neceilary to the concealment of 
vi^e w(^ld have procu^d them, if properly di« 
Yt^^^i both honor and ^odcpcudence. 

The 
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The Other confideration icgatds diofe young 
and inexperienced perfons, who on their entry 
into the commerce of life, proceed with as modi 
hefitation, as if they were enterinig into a wilder- 
nefs infefted with lions. Warned to ezceft fcy 
the prudence of their early friends and inftmo- 
tors, they conGdcr every perfon they meet as 
an enemy ; and think no attention can be paid 
them without fome evil defign. TTiey become 
of confequcnce, habitually timid, abfurdly rc- 
fervcd, and difguftingly cautious. They k>fe 
that frank and ingenuous opennefs which confti- 
tutes fo bright an ornament on the forehead of 
youth. Reftrained in their deportment, they 
become awkward and ungraceful. Sullen and 
afraid to unite in fociety, they grow unfocial; in 
time, morofe ; and at laft mifanthropical. They 
mifconftrue appearances; conceive the moft ml'- 
meaning a£Hons to be ill-intended; and refer 
the moft trivial negle£l to a malicious purpofe. 
The fufpicious mood draws every thing into its 
vortex : it whirls even ftraws and feathers into 
the abyfs of malignity. While therefore, the 
inexperienced are warned, with due caution 
againft the profligate and felfiih purpofes of the 
wicked ; let them alfo remember, that wicked* 
nefs is not difficult to be difcerned, and does not 
long impofe upon thofe who would not willingly 
become her dupes. Not many perfons who 

have 



have fallen a prey to the fedufiions of vice, have 
been blind, even at an early period of their cor- 
ruption, to her deformity ; but they did not choofe 
to difcem it. They were not deceived: they 
knev/ the meretricious adommient} but afieded 
to think it genuine. 
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<«-^Aniino nimc tosi mine ftuAnat flhic. .. : Vit A« 

Favonids is an amiable charafter, but vcqf 
liable to indecifton. If he propofe a fcheme, and 
even, with apparent firmnefs, announce his in- . 
tention of carrying it into execution, you are 
not to be furprized though he never undertake 
it, or quit it when half accomplifhed : nor, in 
like manner, are you valways to depend on his , 
uniform and permanent adherence to the fame 
opinions. I muft obferve however, that his in- 
decifive conduct and fludluating judgments are 
as yet innocent, or, at leaft, not criminal. In 
all important concerns, he is punctual in the 
performance of promifes ; and never raifes any 
ferious or reafonable expedlations, without ful- 
filling them. His indecifion is hitherto in mat- 
ters of inconfiderable moment, or in matters 
that concern himfelf. 

Favonius has indeed executed very few of his 
proje£l8. His eflate is beautifully fituated, and 
his tafte corre£l;, but in traverfing his grounds, 
you meet with nothing but unfinifiied defigns: 
hills half planted, or planted, but not enclofed ; 
vralks half formed; incomplete Infcriptions; 

ikeletons 
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flceletons of bowers; and temples without diti- 
nities. He lately intended to fcoop out a field 
^t the extremity of a lawn that ftretchcs before 
his houfe, and convert it into a lake. He ac-^ 
cordingly employed workmen; changed hid 
ihindi; relinquiflied his defign ; and> having fpoilt 
part of his lawn, has nothing in its place, but 
sin ugly excavation. 

When he prevails with himfelf to get out of 
bed in a morning,, which is not however till 
after long hefitation, m^nj an hour is loft before 
he can fully refclve with himfelf what dreft he 
(hall wear. He defires his fetvaiit to bring his 
boots, for that he means to *ride after breakfaft. 
John fetches his boots ; but finds him in his 
ftudy, and determined to devote the morning to 
the perufal of a new publication. John is then 
difmified with the boots ; and ordered to bring 
fome cofiee. Returning with all pbflible fpeed^ 
he meets his mafter upon the ftair, who, having 
hurried on his moming-dref3, is haftenihg to 
the breakfafting-rodm.— He exhibits at dinner 
the fame fcehe of wavering intentions and broken 
purpofes. He will cat foup ; will eat no foup ; 
he will eat fifli ; bethinks himfelf of fome excel- 
lent mutton ; and when the mutton comesj he 
tecolle£ts that laft night he was indifpofed, and 
ought to eat no animal food. Upon fuch occa- 
fions I have fometimes been tempted to fay to 
L hiniji 
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him^ <^ for Heaven's fake^ my dear Faromti% 
^ let not your indccifion ftarvc you.'*— His 
horfes are faddled, drawn oul(, and fent back to 
the (table, three or four times in a morning i 
nor is it unufual for him to ride up almoft to the 
gate of a gentleman's-houfe ^ to fend his fervant 
with notice of an intended vifit ; and to be on 
his road home before the meffenger return with 
an anfwer. 

When in town he gets, after fome hefitation, 
into the ftreet ; ftops ihort ; turns and returns fo 
often, that the paflengers ftare at him^ and think 
him deranged. He has been even known to 
knock at a door, and when the porter opened it, 
to afk his pardon, and fay he did mean to come 
in. Sometimes he will fee no company; and 
his fervants, if any company call for him, are to 
fay, he is not at home. A knocking is heard at 
the door; his fervant, with great gravity of 
afpeflii replies as his mafter deGred him; his 
matter, however, who is in the adjoining par- 
lour, hears the voice of a particular acquaint- 
ance ; changes his intention ; rings his bell with 
impatience, or runs into the lobby, fays the 
fervant is miftaken, and that he is really at 
home. The gyave porter is difconcerted ; the 
vlfitor not a little furprized ; and Favonius, fome- 
what difTatisfied with himfelf, and confequently 
with his friend, is oppreiled with the vifit t 

forces 
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forces fome conrerfation on common place 
topics ; fays the weather is cold, and then con-- 
tradiAing himfelf, fays it is hot; plays with 
a trinket at his watch-chaiil ; is almoft tempted 
to confult his watch ; and when his civil and 
good-natured vifitant leaves him, he feels a relief . 
like that exprefled by Virgil when Alefto re- 
turned to hell, 

*' Coelum tcrrafquc levavit." 

** Both Heaven and earth relieved." 

In his ftudy and writing defk, the embryos and ' 
abortions tranfcehd belief. His books, as may 
be guefied by the references and marks on the 
margin, arc only half or in part perufed. The 
multitude of begun or unfiniflied letters is not 
to be numbered. It often happens^ that with as 
much bufile as if the ft^te were in danger^ 
he recalls letters from the poft-office, and having 
opened and copied, fends them away again with- 
out alteration. 

His opinions, chiefly however in matters of 
fmall importance, are on many occafions no 
lefs variable than his condud ; fo that, concern ^ 
ing the fame things and the fame perfons, 
he delivers at diflferent times very diflerent 
judgments. Poflefled of confiderablc ingenuity, 
and having enjoyed the advantages of a liberal 
education, his fcntiments, efpecially on fubjefts 
I. 2 of 
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of claiBcal literature, are id general very UgUy 
refpedled. Ncverthelefs, though reference is 
fometimes' made to him in queftions of elegant 
criticifm, and though his decifions ar^c always 
ingenious, they are not always uniform and con- 
Cftent. Nothing could exceed the aftonifliment 
and chagreen of a bigoted admirer of Shake* 
fpeare, who had heard him deliver a decided 
opinion on the difputed pafiage where OtheUo 
fays, 

'< Put out the light, and then put oQt the light;** 

and who in a violent difcuffion with an oppo* 
nent no lefs fturdy than himfelf, propofed, not 
very fairly, to refer the matter to the determina- 
tion of Favonius— Nothing could exceed his 
aftonifhment on hearing the umpire, whom he 
thought clearly of the fame mind with himfelf, 
pronounce fentence dircfl^ly oppofite. •* Sir,** 
faid he with an impatience tinged with acidity, 
«' have you always been of that opinion ?'* 
«* I cannot anfwer,** replied Favonius, with 
great complacency and unconcern ; «* I really 
" cannot anfwer for paft opinions." 

Now all this heCtation and variablenefs may 
proceed from an underftanding and difpofitions 
that are quick and fanguine; and which unduely 
influence both opinions and aftions. A perfon 
fo formed, not taking time enough to confider 

the 
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the chief illuftrations and arguments that may 
be fuggefted on the fubjeft of his deliberation, 
is fwayed bythctfe that are firft prefented; fo 
that, when others of equal or fuperior validity 
engage his attention^ he departs from his former 
judgment, or wavers between oppofite views. 
In like manner, when he is to adopt a fyftem of 
condu£b, he does not zGt deliberately. Eager 
and impatient he fees nothing but encourage- 
ment^ and never dreams of diiSculty, or of any 
thing adverfe. He thus begins precipitately^ 
meets with oppofition; is furprized, confounded, 
and deprefied* The. lownefs of his' depreifion 
is in proportion to his former alacrity y he fees 
no refources, and relihquiihes his undertaking, 
mortified in his own mind, and the fubje£l of 
jeft to others. 

Favonius added, in his reply to the angry 
critic, who perfifted in remonftrating againft the 
award, << that his judgments, in queftions of 
•* that nature, varied with the views that might 
^' be prefented to him; and that about their 
" uniformity or confiftcncy he felt himfelf very 
*« indifferent.*'— But he ought not to be indifr 
ferent. By his indecifion, in fome of the in>- 
ftances above-mentioned, he has incurred a good 
deal of expence ; and by others, he has fuftain^d 
^ lofs more momentous than that of money, — the 
\ob of fpme precious time* He alfo endangers 
JL 3 hi$ 
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his reputation i for the generality of mankind, 
prejudging his conduA in affairs of importance 
hj his behaviour in fmalkr matters, will acconnt 
him flight, irrefolutc, and inconfiftcnt. What 
is ftill more to be dreaded, he may run fome 
hazard of adiually juftifying beyond the power 
pf excufe fuch fufpicion or accufation. Hitherto 
indeed, his indecifion is not very culpable ; and 
need not be branded with any hariher appelkr 
tion than levity. But he ou^t to beware ; for 
we are fo conneded in fociety that it is difficult 
for us to perform many afiions, or .exprefs 
many intentions, without afieding, more or lefs, 
the interefts of others ; without laying us under 
fome obligations which we ought to difcharge, 
or without exciting fome expefkation which hu- 
manity, if not juftice, ihould compel us to 
gratify. 

The flu£luating ftate of Favonius's mind is 
contrafted with the obftinacy of his neighbour 
Sir Anftcr. Whatever Sir Anfter afferts, how 
ridiculous or how abfurd foeycr, he adheres to with 
invincible pertinacity ; and in whatever projeft 
he embarks, hpw unreafonable or unprofitable 
foever, he perfifts with unyielding perverfenefs. 
He faid, the other evening, (to give an example 
in matters of trifling confequence,) that next day, 
he would ride fome half dozen of miles to vifit 
a friend. Next day the weather was fo ftormy 

a$ 
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' as to make k dangerous or very unpleafant to go 
^nhorfeback. Neverthelefs^ he had refolved; 
and as •< He was noftc of thefe weathercocks 
<' that change their mind with the flighted 
<^ breath/' he perfifted in his refolution. His 
wife entreated) and his groom remonftratedj 
but to no fort of purpofe. Go he would; and. 
go he did ; fetting wind and rain and every 
angry element at defiance. Retarded on the 
road 5 arriving late at the houfe of his friend, 
who with his family had fat down to dinner, 
and having no time to drefs, he rufhed into the 
eating-room, wet, unexpedled; and therefore, 
to the Lady of the houfe, a gueft not very wel- 
come. 

As Favonius by his indecifion, fo, Sir Anfter, 
by his obftinacy, is a lofer of money, time, and 
reputation. Like Favonius he may incur ftill 
greater lofles. Nor 'was it without uneafinefs 
on the part of their friends, that the unfteadi- 
nefs of the one, and the ftubbornnefs of the 
other, had almoft perverted their judgment, 
when on a trial of the utmoft importance, they 
had as jurymen to give their verdifl:. Nor is it 
unamufing, or without ufe to remark, that 
though the fymptoms of both thefe indifpo«» 
fitions fecm diflFcient, yet the fame regimen 
or prefcription may be of fervice in both. — 
Avoid precipitancy -, have patience, Favonius I 
h 4 a«d 
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and neither 2& nor fpeak dll yon have viewed' 
the fubjed of your confideration, on every fide^ 
and in a variety of difierent lights. Be peffuaded^ 
Sir Anfter, to obferve a fimilar condu£k. Ton 
will not thus be charged with ftubbomobfti-i 
nacy any more than your good-natured neigh- 
hour, if he follow the (afne advice, with QcM^^ 
^cf$ or inde^ifion* 
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Ut in pei^ilentia curandum ell, ne corraptis jam corporibu$» 
et morbo fiagrantlbus affideamus, quia pericula trahemusy afla- . 
tuque ipfo laborabimus ; ita in amicorum legendis ingeniis dabi- 
mus optram ut quam minime inquinatos aflumamus. Sen. 

£ric Edelman was the only fon of Chrifliern 
Edelman^ an eminent merchant in Copenhagen. 
His amiable difpofitions and good underftanding 
were improved by the advantages of a liberal 
education. But unfortunately, after finifliing a 
courfe of fuch ftudies as were held not unfuit- 
able to bis condition/ and about to enter into 
bufinefs with his father, he became conne£led 
with fome young men of enticing but very dif- 
folute manners. Among others, a perfon confi- 
derably older than himfelf named Geyfler, de- 
fcended from a refpe£lable family in Jutland, of 
agreeable appearance and infinuating addrefs, 
but who had fquandered away a large eftate 
that had been left him by his parents, and had 
now no other means of fubfiftcnce but by play, 
in which he was very expert, became the prin- 
cipal friend of Eric. It is needlefs to enumerate 
the affiduities, flatteries, and plans of fedu£lion 
that were contrived and employed to enfnare 
^m. They were not very numerous. Gay, 

lively. 
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liyelfi unfufpicious, glowing with die paflioii8» 
and elate with the arrogance and felf-importance 
of youth, he became impatient of all control, 
and abandoned every worthy purfuit. The re- 
monftrances of his father were inefie£iualy and 
the traces of good inftrudlion were altogether 
efiaced* But though he became as profligate as 
any of his new aflbciates, he had not acquired 
their dexterity in profligate arts and attainments. 
Seduced by their example, and corrupted by 
their impious maxims, he now became the dupe 
of their rapacious craft. His lofles at play were 
great and frequent. His refources were foon 
exhaufted. The flave of diflblute vices, without 
money, without credit, avoided by men of wofUi» 
and now defpifed by his mean and unfeeling 
aflbciates, is it wonderful he fhould defpair ? 

But his defpondcncy was reprimanded by the 
fecming friendfliip of Geyfler. " Go," faid he, 
•' to your father. You are his only fon. His 
" wealth is immenfe. Your condudi is not 
•' more cenfurable than that of others. Or do 
^^ you think your father himfelf was not in his 
*' youth as debauched, and as expenfive as his 
^* fortune permitted ? He muft indeed be an 
•^ tmjuft and unnatural parent, if he will not 
•* free you fron^ your prefent cmbarraflment." 

Suffice it to fay, that his father vexed at his fbl- 
]lie8> {hocked with his enormities, and weary with 

having 
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having frequently^ and even to excels, fupplied 
bis extravagance, now not only refufed him^ 
but refufed him with a feverity which his con^ 
du£): merited. The young man was incenfed. 
Hts feducer juftifiedi even piaifed his difplea- 
fure ; he caUe4 it fp^rit, and improved it into re- 
fentment. Refentment againft a father ! — But 
Geyfler had formed a dark and deep deCgn to 
poflefs himfelf of Edelman's fortune. For this 
purpofe he embraced the prefent opportunity of 
plying his inconfiderate fon with extraordinary 
afliduity* He fupplied him with as much mo- 
ney, from his own funds rapacioufly accumu- 
lated, as enabled him to leave his father's 
family, and retire to Elfinore. " Conceal your- 
" felf there," faid he, « for a little time, and J 
<< ihall fall upon fome method of his difcharging 
<^ your debts, and of enabling you to appear as 
<^ unembarrafied, and with as much fplendor 
«< as ufual." Eric's gratitude was expreffed 
with rapture ; and his falfe friend did not mifs 
the opportunity of promoting his refentment 
againft the venerable Chriftiern. 

Young Edelman had not been many days 
at Elfinore when he received the following 
letter from Geyfler. <* If I were childifli enough, 
<< my'deareft friend, to believe the fables of 
«' priefts, I would fay that a noble intcrpofition 
♦f of Providence in your behalf had now taken 

" place. 
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«< place. I am this inftant informed that your 
*f inhuman father is fuddenly dead; an apo- 
<< ple£ltc ftroke did its duty in an inftant. 
« Haften then to meet me in the Birch-wood 
*' at your father's, rather your country houfe ; 
** by the fea-fide between Elfinore and Copen- 
** hagen. The old fellow is dead without a 
** will; fo you are fole heir of his immenfe 
«* eftatc. Haften to meet me that we may 
*< concert feveral thing's refpe£ling your re-ap- 
•* pearance in this metropolis. Your ever faith* 
*' ful and aflFcftionate Geyfler/' 

This letter it muft be acknowledged threw 
the heart of Eric into great agitation. He flied 
fome tears, and felt fome remorfe. He read it 
again; and was folding it up with extreme 
emotion, when he received by exprefs the fol- 
lowing note from his friend. << I juft now learn 
•* that your father had given orders for having a 
^* deed written by which you were to be difin- 
** herited ; and your fortune beftowed on your 
** hypocritical coufin Henry. But thank your 
•* ftars, the old fool had not time to fign it." 

The refentment of Eric was thus renewed ; 
and his imagination rioted in the profpe£i: of 
unbounded opulence. He haftened to the place 
appointed ; and the fight of an elegant houfe and 
gardens of which he now thought himfclf the fole 
proprietor, tranfportcd him with exultation, 
- 3 . '' Here;* 
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•* Here,** faid he, *' I (hall have many a fmart 
** party with Geyfler.** — Geyfler foon arrived j 
but with a countenance clouded with feeming 
anxiety and difappointment. Eric flew eagerly 
to his embrace, and to receive his congratu- 
lation. " Nay," faid his artful aflbciate, ** we 
<< have been fliamefully and mod vilely de- 
*< ceived. The report of your father's death 
** was without foundation. It was invented 
'< and circulated by himfelf $ aild with the bafe 
*' intention of impofing upon me, fo that I 
^ might reveal your fituation, and the place of 
** your concealment. He is- now leagued with 
<* your creditors ; wiflies you may languifli out 
<^ your life in a jail i or go in a mod dependent 
*^ condition to fome Danifti fadlory in the Eaft 
'* or Weft Indies. In the mean time he has 
«< actually made the fettlement I told you of; 
<< and. has declared your coufm Henry the heir 
** of tis fortune." — The various effefls pro- 
duced by this guileful' narrative on the mind 
of Eric may eafily be conceived. Need it be 
added, that rage, envy, and revenge were the 
three furies that fcourged his heart ? 

But the (kies ^nd groves did not frown with 
correfponding horror. The flcy was ferenc; 
and the fun was fetting bright in the weft. The 
birch-wood was adorned with his rays, that 
crowned with fplendor the oppofite mountains 

of 
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of Sweden. The intenrening fea was calm; 
and a multitude of the yeflels of all nations lay 
at anchor in the Sound. The father of Eric 
was then returning from Copenhagen, whofe 
fteeples and edifices were feen at a little dif-* 
tance. His intention was to pafs the night at 
his charming villa^ and derive from its peaceful 
retreat as much confolation as affli£lion for his 
fon's mifconduft would fuffer him to enjoy. He 
was defcryed at a little diftance by the diflblute 
pair, who concealed themfelves by the fide of a 
thicket, tte was v/alking flowly ancf alone by a 
folitary path, which he had referved for his own 
convenience, that he might not be difturbed by 
carriages or paflengers, as.he went to or return- 
ed from the city. 

It will readily occur to the intelligent reader, 
that the abandoned Geyfler was not unapprized 
of his coming. Nor need it be difficult to con- 
ceive, that he meant to profit by the frenzy of 
Eric's paffions, and prompt him to defperate 
parricide. He might no doubt have perpetrated 
the crime hitnfelf ; but he chofe to have it done 
by the unhappy vidim of his avarice, in order 
that being privy to his guilt he might for ever 
after detain him in bondage, and extort from 
him what he chofe as the price of his filence. 
He accordingly reprefented to him that if his 
father were to be llain in the wood, it would 

naturally 
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naturally be fuppofed, that he had been killed by 
the band of robbers which at this time infefted 
Denmark, and particularly the ifland of Zealand. 
Yet incenfed and furious though Eric was, his 
feducer had to encounter difficulty and hefita- 
tion, before he could prevail with him to grafp 
the fword which he offered himi and proceed to 
the bloody bufinefs. 

With irrefolute and trembling ftepi ferocious 
but timid look, eyes glaring with the horror of 
felf-condemned rcfentment, and a heart wrung 
with cpnfli&ing paffions, the youth advanced. His 
father faw him j (huddered, «< Whence ?'' fwd he 
with faltering accent ^ ** and what is your favage 
" purpofe ?'* Eric paufed. ** Paufe not;*' fub* 
joined his father, now recovering from bis 
amazement ; <* perpetrate the bloody deed ; and 
*^ free me from a life which your follies and 
u vices have rendered miferable."— The fword 
fell from the hand of Eric. He threw himfelf 
at his father's feet, and hid his face on th& 
grounds The feducer was feized with terror. 
He faw they would immediately be reconciled, 
and beheld in that reconciliation his own in- 
famy and deftrudion. No other refource was 
left him ; both father and fon mud perifli. He 
fired a piftoi ; miffed his aim ; Eric ftarted up at 
the noife; feized his^word; ruflied upon the 
affaffin who was drawing the trigger of another 

piftoi ; 
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piftol ; plunged the fteel in his heart ; and had 
his own bofom at the fame inftant pierced with 
the fatal bullet. Geyflcr died on the fpot. But 
Eric languifbing for feveral days afibrded his 
father and other relations the fad confolation of 
hearing his confeflioni and witneiEng his fincere 
and pious repentance. He faid it afibrded fome 
relief to his fufferings, that *• he had faved his 
•* father's life, and bequeathed him to the care 
^ of an affeftionate and worthy coufin." 

•* In places affli£ied by peftilence, ' we muft 
«* be careful," fays Seneca, " not to fit befide 
*•• diofe who are tainted by the difeafe ; fincc 
** we may incur danger, and be infe£led by 
** their very breath; fo in choice of friends, we 
*^ muft beware of forming any conne£tion with 
^ perfons of corrupted manners/* 
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NO XXI. 

■ « O ratio vultut anlmi tft^ Stit. 

M&. PHILANTHROPE. 

j/hougH you promifed to confecrate fome o£ 
your lucubration to critical inquiry and remade $ 
you have not, as it appears to me, given fuffi- 
cient attention to otatorial compofition. Yoa. 
ought to remember, that no fpecies of compofi* 
tion, efpecially in this country^ has a higher 
claim to refped;. Other kinds, fuch as poetry, 
andhiftory, may be amufing; but oratory, be^. 
fides contributing to our amufement, is highly 
ufeful, and enters into all the concerns, whe- 
ther important or unimportant, of human life* 
Every man of any confideration in the Britifli 
iflatids may become a member of parliament! 
and heed I fay, that to a Senator oratorial 
talents are or ought to be indifpenfable ? Elo* 
quence is important even at a county meeting, 
in all meetings and judicaries, independent of 
its utility in the pulpit and at the bar. Nay 
Sir, the man or the woman either, who has 
ftudied oratory, may diftinguifli themfelves in 
converfatioa, and particularly in thofe falhion- 
u able 
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able and lughly valaable inftitadons of the mo- 
demSf denominated litexary and political clubs* 
The Egyptians, it may be (aid, had no high 
opinion of oratory, and permitted no other 
pleadings in their courts of juftice, than by 
written memorials ; but what fignify the Egyp- 
tians ? The Lacedaemonians too/ wtre not much 
addi&ed to long fpeeches ; they, howerer, were 
no better dian br^es; I had ahnoft faid lavages. 
Biit (Wages are more civilized; and both jprac- 
tife and iet a becoming value on the ait o£ 
olratory i for ' among the Indians ^ of America^ 
according to Lafifain and Charlevoix, pro£d&onal 
(jrators vefy often m their ipublk afiemblies' 
rbufe the fyint and dired the deliberations of 
their nation. The Roman Trilmnes too, know* 
illg the vahie of eloquence better than the 
Egyptians or Lacedemonians, immediately after 
theif inikitutidn, and notwltbftanding the of^po- 
(ition of the Senate who well knew the import- 
ance of their demand, required and obtained 
the right of haranguing in all ail^mblies of the 
people, as well as the cbnfuls ; and of having, i£ 
they chofcj the mighty privily of the laii 
word. 

I am not forry, however, that iyou have not 
Engaged very far in oratorial criticifm ; for I will 
tell you frankly, I am not very fpre that in your 
hands it would flourifli. It is indeed, no fisvor* 

able 



^ble fymptom of ycmr fagacitf on this Aibje£t^ 
that you ieem ib much attached to the atitietitl^ 
Toa will pleafi^ Sir^ to be infecmed, that in 
oratorial exertion, the antients are greatly infe^ 
rior to the modems; andtfaerefbre by fiur infers 
ence, a modem critic who admires Cicero, anil 
Demofthenesi and Qmntilian, either as fpeakert 
or teachers of public-fpeakingy is not to bt 
accounted deep.-— For example, the firft of thofe 
writers informs us with no fmall fblemiiity^ 
and his maxim is repeated by Fenelon, wiA 
equal gravity, that no one canbe.atoettitnent 
orator who is not a good man* Palpabk Hon^ 
fenfe ! As if a man^s villainy or integrity ioofdd 
influence his .etocutioh ) I havt hdurd indeed! 
that there is a becoming boMneft itt confctou* 
truth i an eamcft tieia in good intention ; a dettrt^ 
mination in unyielding integrity; ahd fympia^ 
thetic energy ia the language df fineere affcsc^ 
tion; that melt tdie heart; and comj^l thi 
jufl^ment. But I confider all this as mere rititp 
hypocrify, and afit&ation. If it was true with 
Cicero, I am fure^it was not to widi C«(ar | 
and though in our own country I have heavd^ 
t}iat an anxious client could have difcernfed 
even in the fluent Murray, when he pleaded aft 
the bar, a tendency to falter, if notwithftanditig 
the aflTurances he might have given his emj^oye^^ 
he was not himfelf fatisfied with ^ jufliee id 
u % his 
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his eattfe ; yet the do£irme itfelf is contraiy to 
general experience. Obferve fome modern and 
greatly enlightened orators; and fay, if yea 
really can, that truth is more glib than unprin- 
cipled efirontery, or more outrageous than dif- 
tppointed ambition^ or more aflured than fana- 
tical folly. Who can better yamifh a deceitful 
tale, than he whofe intereft it is to vamifli ? 

Another idle maxim of your antient critics 
is, that an orator, at leaft in his introdu£lion,- 
fliould be, or affe£t to be very modeji ^ and 
accordingly the great Roman orator is at pains 
to inform us in fome of his orations, parti* 
cularly in his pleading for King Deiotarus, that' 
he was (baking from head to foot. The worldj 
however, muft have been very young indeed, 
when fuch a maxim, or fuch confequent prac- 
tife, could have had any advantageous effef):. 
The moderns know better things. They well 
know that a man Ihould think well of himfelf ; 
and inform his audience too that they fliould 
think well of him. He muft tell them, and not 
very indirectly, that he will yield to no man in 
requifite qualifications ; and that if they do not 
believe what he fays, and do as he defires them^ 
they are good for nothing, and muft be ruinedr 
Tou may obferve on all occafions whatever^ 
that your bold, dafliing, aiid forward fellow^ 
imprefles^ every one with a favorable opinion of 

his 
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bis fpirit and abilities; while your diffident and 
refpe£bful man of modefty, though be fpeak the 
fehfe of a fage, is never liftened to nor regarded. 
Depend upon it, that with proper management^ 
egotifm is a very graceful and commanding 
figure ; in fo much that I have been furprized 
our modem Rhetoricians have not given it a 
place in their catalogue of powerful tropes. I 
have feen an orator^ who underftpod its ftiU and 
proper ufe, intereft and arreft the attention of a 
numerous and gaping audience, with the narta* 
tive of his whole life and converfation ) telling 
them with great effe^, how he managed his 
go-cart when a boy> and how many yards he 
could leap when a young man at college. — ^Not 
only muft our accomplifhed orator—for having 
got into the train, I (hall go on with fome direc* 
tions for the benefit of young pra&itioners in 
elocution ) and which will be more ufeful than 
any thing you can advance from any theory on 
the fubje£l; becaufe they are derived from a 
clofe attention to the condud: of fome modem 
orators.— Not only muft our accompliihed ora- 
tor fpeak, howfoever he may think on the ful>» 
jcGtf as favorably as be can of himfelf, but 
muft do all in his power tp vilify and degrade 
his opponent This part of his condu£);, how*- 
cver, very neoeflary in itfelf, though not very 
confiftent untbtbe charaAer of Cicefo's orator 
^ 3 G99d* 
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^^man^ muft be managed ivith great tMlctrefi. 
Modem manners render this fituation of aii 
.orator more 4tfl<<ult and evem duigerous dian 
jifP^iDg the ai^ti<eal)9 s for a fp^er of confommaCc 
aj^yky, and 4u^ opnfcioqfoefs of his ability, and 
^ue diflike of h^ oidverfary, date not, fe fafdy as 
fpxj^^rlj^ at Rook and Athens traduce and rail 
fthw. 

Another thi^g to vhldi an ambitious orator 
^ug^t to be f articularly attentive, though I do 
opt: find it nvsntioned by antient critics, is to 
Ihfir over, and make light of the powerful or in-» 
vincible argupients c^ an opponent ^ or fo per-* 
vert and nuf(panO:Fue their nie^ing, if he be 
ol^ligcd to obferve them, as effedually to def<* 
troy their force, (t is often expedient, in fuch 
a Ctuation, to ufe the utmo(l bpldnefs; and 
^t)^ a m^ffly command of features, and 
p^ch apparent contempt, to treat them as infig« 
^^cai|t. I^or f^s the generality of audiences are 
«aore e^fily captivated with an orator's tones, 
)9pks, geft^re, and fluency, than with any thing 
eUe; l^i^ fort of arrogant and fupercilious negleffc 
bping recjconed an indication of confcious fuper 
liority, yfiil be ^ore efFc^\i%l, in all probability, 
tj^ tfa^ nf^pi^ elaborate refutation. — I would 
aiUb recQi^mends as the counterpart of this 
4irf^ton, what I have often feen very fucceff- 
f^f pi^if^d by ingenious fp^akers, namely, 
\ ■ to 



to make a dexterous ufe of the really wealckr 
inferior parts of an adverfary's pleading. This 
is done, not by treating them as weak, but th« 
contrary. Bring them forward into view ; lay 
. great ftrefs upon diem ; fay they are very for* 
midable indeed j^ that they defenre very parti« 
cular notice; and that the determination of the 
caufe hinges upon them : then, witk an appear- 
ance of profound fagacity, give them a full refuc 
taripn. This mil imprefs yoiir audience both 
with a mean opinion of your opponent's talents^ 
whofe weightieft reafohings were fo eafily over* 
thrown ; and with a favorable opinion of your 
own candour and condefcenfion in giving fudbi 
trifling arguments^ fo much attention. Tou 
may then go on^ as already fuggefted, to Ihu^ 
over, and undervalue, arguments of real weight* 
I reierve for another communication feme 
other dire^ipns equally important with the pre<^ 
ceding; and founded ^not only on principles in 
human nature, but on the pra£tife of eminent 
fpeakers« Perfuading myfcTf at the fame timcji 
diat you, fully aware of dieir value and ten* 
dency, will communicate them on an early day ^ 
to your rcadex^j 

I am, Sir, 
Toor moft obedient and 
Moft bttdible fervantt 
M4 pAEOtLEi; 
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N«xxn. 

.^CQiM|iit vHerls oratlonem cQmiptam pUcere» ibi mores 
^uo^Ue a redo defcivifle non erit dubium. Sbm. * 

- ME. PHILANTHROPE, 

4 

Not chufing that any other fubjcft (hould in* 
tcrrupt the train of ray <iireftion8 on the prac- 
tife of oratory; and having fomejconfideratidn 
for the impatience of your readers to receive 
thenii I lofc no time in fending you the re- 
mainder. 

Although, as you may have already obfervedj 
I have no high opinion of antient critics, efpe- 
cially on the fubjcil of oratory ; yet I am well 
aware, that antlent authors are much refpe£led$ 
and therefore, that It tends greatly to imprefs an 
audience^ efpectally an ignorant audience, with 
a high opinion of an orator's underftanding, if 
he feem deeply vedied in the literature of the 
antients. He ought to quote unrefervedly, from 
Latin^ and fometimes from Greek authors ; and 
fuch quotation will come in very feafonaUy, 
when he has nothing elfe to fay on an argument, 
I remember to have been prefent at a popular 
political meeting) when a young orator was 
going on in a vehement career of declamation^ 

to 
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to the great admiration of the gaping weavers 
and taylors who heard him; till all at once, by 
fome unfortunate derelidion of mind, he made 
a full flop i his partizans were thrown into the 
utmoft anxiety; and the confequence muft have 
been fatal to his reputation, had not a friend 
whifpered to him zcrob the table to fay fome- 
thing about Julius Caefar. In an inftant he re-- 
covered his utterance, roaring out a pafiaget 
I believe it was no other than '< O tempora i 
•* O. mores! O the times! and the manners P 
from one of Cicero's orations; and going on 
with one abfurd quotation, after another, diver- 
iified with applications no lefs abfurd, he fat 
down at length amid a ftorm of applaufe. 
But though the appearance of learning may be 
fometimes ufeful, you may colle£l; from the 
foregoing fa£t, that the profound ftudy of anti« 
quity need not prolong your vigils. Get a few 
paflages by heart, the mottos, for example, of 
the Spe£tator or Rambler ; by the way, mottos 
to fuch papers, if they are (hort, are good for 
that very purpofe ; or make yourfelf mafter of 
fome names and ftories in the hiftorical part of 
a Latin diftionary ; nor is it needful to go any 
deeper. Be fure, however, in your application 
of fuch paflages, or in any attempts to fhew 
your reading and erudition, to commit no pal- 
pable blundert becaufe a laugh raifed againft 

you 
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you for fome egregious J^ljb^Jfe of that ^i^j 
whptber the fuhjc£l vrerie aQ|:'u?nt Qr JP^mk 
might blaft your reputation for ever* HeiiQe it 
t^ that an orator of mj acquaiotatH^e j^ 
admofl: rnined htmielf, when pleading aluovyt a 
veftl that was wrecked on the ScIUly ijO^advl^ 
cried out with great emphafi9» '^ who h9» 99^ 
*< heard of the Scyl/a and Carybdls^ the^aM^ 
<^ tients !" — ^In like manner, wheip^ anot^ 
j^kader wanted to infinaate that his opp^pfnl 
in the caufe was fome what hypocritic^^ he 
made him/elf ridiculous by mentioning aa he 
tfaonght very flily the Tartuff of Ter6nce.-F«<* 
Be particularly careful not to confound the 
genders. A plaufible young man who m^fht 
in time have become a fpeci^l orator, did him- 
felf irreparable mifehief, when endeavoumg to 
prepoflefs a fufceptible judge in favor of a yomig 
Ijady who was his client; he roared out in a 
* tranfport of extacy, that for " perfonal attrac* 
^ tion and beauty, (he was a perfe£l Adonis/*— 
But nothing was ever more lamentable than the 
declamation of even an ex{)erienced orator, o^ 
die advantages or difadvantages which Europe 
llad derived from the <^Crulade undertaken iot 
« the recovery of the golden fleece, by the 
•• Emperor Charles the Twelfth of Sweden.'* 

Additionally to what was formerly faid, | 
muft mention another particular, in which 

Cicero, 
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Gceto, Qutntilian, and tiieif Scdkywers, lunm 
been greatly miftakem They make a mighty 
coil about method and arrangement, and cry up 
the virtues of perfpicuity and lucid order. I 
fay on the contrary to my difciples ; but I fay it 
in a whifper, <* Be obfcure.'* It is really afto* 
ni(hing, that men who know any thing aboctt 
the power of eloquence, and were fincere la 
their inftru£lioni fliould recommend perfpicuity. 
In a mathematical demonftration, or in a poem} 
fometimes too, though not always in a meta^ 
phyfical difcuffion, perfpicuity .may be of ufe; 
but in oratory, the perfpicuous orator is guilty 
of fuicide. What elfe does he, but enable hie 
adverfary to trace him through all his intricate 
mazes; to unravel the whole thread of his argu- 
ment ; and dropping my figurative language, to 
deteA, refute, and expofe ? I fay to my difciples, 
<* Be obfcure P and fet the qounter-orator, who 
would give your argument a ^air ftatement, at 
utter defiance* So, when he miftakes or mif- 
ftates your view, it has a fine efie£t, with a 
contemptuous or angry look, to cry out, ov 
whifper fo loud as to be heard, '< that, he does 
** not underftand your rcafoning,'* or •* that he 
*• wiflies to miflead the court." At any rate, 
if you have not been underftood, he will never 
refute you. Befides, as in the cafe of Latin 
and Greek quotation, the oblcurity of a fpeecb, 

whether 
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wbetbcr (acred or profane, has a wonderful 
cScGt to alarm^ appal, and eledrify a proper 
aadience. Nay, I have fometimes foTpeded 
that Cicero himfelf was not altogether honeft, 
in hb cry about perfpicuity ; for I confefe that 
fome of his pleadings feem to poffefs a moft laud- 
able degree of t)bfcurity. Have we not heard 
too, that Oliver Cromwell was an obfcure and 
confufed fpcaker? And what orator of Greece 
or Rome was ever more convincing, and more 
perfuaiive, at lead, more fuccefsful ? 

On the prefcnt occafion, when deeply im- 
prefled with a fcnfe of the great importance of 
my inftruftions to the rifing orators of Great 
Britain and Ireland, I muft fpeak openly and 
with real candour. I will therefore very frankly 
acknowledge, that I have met with one direc- 
tion in Cicero that pleafes me much; and is 
perfeftly in the fjjirit of my own admonition. 
He tells us, that though vanquifhed in an argu- 
ment, the true orator, the good man^ fhould 
never feem to be vanquifliedj but to retreat 
with the face of a conqueror. This is mafterly ; 
and (hews great ikill in oratorial ta£lics. — In a 
(imilar view, I would recommend fome other 
obfervances to the erudite and accomplifhed 
orator. Be furc, during the time your adver- 
fary is fpcaking, to poflcfs yourfelf ; that is to 
fay, aflume the utmoft command of face. For 

this 
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this purpofei you mayoccafionally feem afleq>| 
or when he is very vehement, or very con- 
vincing, you may yawn, or look contemptuoufly 
or fneeringly; or as not in the leaft degree 
moved or impreiTed. Such indifference may 
damp your opponent, if he be any thing raw ; 
and may have as powerful an effe£): as any argu-^ 
ment you can employ, in leiToning him with his 
audience. If he pretend to be witty, never 
laugh; or if you fmile at his jokes, let it be 
with contempt. Sometimes, though it muft 
not be frequently praftifed, if he be going on in 
a very fublime or pathetic (train, or feem to 
make great impreffion, you may contrive by 
crying out «« to order,** or by giving him fome 
interruption, either to difconcert the fpeaker, dr 
divert and deftroy the fufceptible mood of his 
hearers. 

I truft. Sir, that thefe direfiions will be 
ufeful to our rifing orators. If they do not 
pra£tife them, let them pra£tife an oppofite con- 
duGt — at their peril. They will foon fee, whe- 
ther my maxims or theirs, be mod beneficiaU 
Certain it is, that mine are moft in vogue. 
Adieu, 

Farolles. 

I WILL make no comment on thefe dire£iions. 
I am under the neceffitji however of remarking, 

that 
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diat my correfpondent takes more liberty widt 
me, thany as editor of thefe papers^ is altogether 
<iecorotts. It is ufual with periodical moralifts 
to be addrefled by their correfpondents with a 
certain degree of refpe£t. Much' however is to 
be allowed in favor of plain-dealing; and as 
I perfuade myfelf that the letter-writer is as 
fincere in his cenfure of me as in his dire&ionsy 
I jQiall, for fincerity's lake^ forgive him* 
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LatKfem adolefcentis propinqui exifttmo etiam ad 
aliquem fru6lum leduncUrt. ^ic» 

SIR, 

I AM an old ram, and if I ihould difoover 
weaknefs in this communication, I perfuade 
myfelf you will think me entitled to fome indul* 
gejice. 

I left England at an early time of life. Being 
the younger Ibn of a rrfpedable family, more 
refpe&abk, however, for ix»ny other qualities 
than for ^tbcir wealth.; as fo<m as the education 
reckoned necefiary for the buiine& I was to 
follow was completed, J was fent abroad. I 
lived many years in the Weft Indies, and by in- 
defatigable diligence in a medical profeffion, and 
by engaging aftei^ards to confiderable extent in 
CQmmeroe, I .gained ^ven more than a fofiigient 
(competency. Returning to my native country 
I thought of enjoying the reft of my days in the 
l]^{^ne(« of an ^y retirement. 

I was never married; and though I certainly 

cpi^d form xio refolutlon againft a condition fo 

hoa9nible 2% that ofn^uurnage; yet my Ufe pafled 

2 away 
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away in a ftate of celibacy. I was not indeed 
"without fomc relations very nearly conne£ted 
with me, whom I might adopt as my children, 
and to whom I might leave my fortune. I had 
a nephew, the fon of an only fitter, who by a 
lirong refemblance to his mother, whom I loved 
dearly, and who died a few months after 
my return from abroad, drew a great fliare of 
my attention ; and who indeed, in a fliort time, 
by the excellent qualities of his own charaf^er, 
engaged much of my aflFedion. The boy really 
deferved it; he was docile, gentle, and poflefled, 
as I believed, of confiderable talents. As he had 
ho fortune, for his father, who was a clergyman^ 
had died fome yearsr before, I took him into my 
family and refolved to be to him as a father. As 
he grew up, I found my attachment to him 
increafe. He was of a literary turn. Nor was 
this very different from my own early difpo* 
fition. I was always attached to literature ; and 
even after my manner of life feemed to leave 
me little leifure for fuch employment, I found 
time to read Virgil and Horace ; and derived 
much amufement, and perhaps improvement^ 
from Milton, Shakefpeare, and Addifon. 

Finding my nephew's underftanding grow 
apace ; and that his powers of tatte and of fancy 
were acquiring uncommon vigour, I had great 
pleafure in his converfation« Alas! that plea- 

fure 
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fure now cofts me dear. The books we fotmerly 
perufed together revive in me a dioufand fad re- 
collections. Thofe parts of my fields which he 
chiefly admired, which had derived embeUi(h<^ 
ments from his excellent judgment, and where 
he ufed to wander many a morning by fun^rife, 
and many an evening by moonlight, I Can no 
longer endure* But all this miifl: be borne. I 
was indeed prepared, in fome meafure, for the 
mouniiful eVent that has bef^len me. For, Sir, 
he is no more. !» who expeded that afieCiion- 
ate office from him, faw him laid in his grave. I 
am left alone, incapable of any delight, but that 
of remembering him. 

He was of an elegant fof m, and of a delicate 
conftitution. Tet the delicacy of his frame was 
not more than that of his mind. He had too much 
fenfibility, which confiderably allayed the pleafure 
I received in his company, and which, I am afraid^ 
contributed fomewhat to his death. He feemed 
to feel the fituation in which he was placed, with 
a refinement of feeling by far too exquifite.— 
** He was not my fon \ all my care of him was 
*< the efieft of goodnefs j and though he might 
** have fome claim to my protcftion, he had none 
«< to an affc£kion fo ftrongly marked.'* — A fenfc 
of thefe things produced in his mind the livelieft 
gratitude : I am confident he efteemed me ; I 
am even confident that I had a great {hare of 
N his 



^ ffWdftil^:. Jm, :Svt, his fcafetrf duty i»w 
tgp ;ipparen|; % k^ wu too folicitout not to offiavl 
M^l and bis. whole deportment was go v e rned 
hj exceffive (hynefs. He never approacked me 
^}if with refpe^* E(e was io regahat and C0ff^ 
red» he laid no claim to uidulgence. I hate 
§kim& wilbed that ^^ had heen fjroward» and 
}iad needed rebuke. * Heaven knows I would 
IKit have rebukedy unlefs for the pleafure of 
iofgmt^ htm; I had almoft fiiid rewarding hk 
iaLult^ bad he ever been faulty; But though his 
refer ve and extreme attention gave me real m^- 
pifinefs, he was never morofe nor fallen. 
Though fometimes thoughtful, he was naturaOjr 
good-humoored ; ?nd occafionally gay. He em- 
braced every opportunity I o&red htm of ren^ 
dering himfelf agreeable; he was never filent 
when he thought I wiihed htm tofp^ak; and 
always gave me his company when he then^tt 
I defired it. Yet he was fo loth to appear ki* 
trufive, that his intimacy and friendly commu- 
nications feemed lefs the cSc& of his own inel^- 
nation, than of compliance with mine. I avoid- 
ed as much as poffible, every appearance that 
could let him feel his dependence; and this very 
condu£^, I am afraid, though proceeding from 
die beft intentions, contributed to his fliynefs. 
He faw, for he had indeed too much fenfibility, 
what he conceived to be the delicacy of my be- 
haviour ; 



hsivfeuT ; he thus khpofed upon himfelf addi-^' 
tioliflil obiigatioh ; and became, of confequence, 
ftUl more tefemd and diiSdent. What alfo 
tended not a little to this difpofition, was a na- 
tural or habitual (hynefs iii my own demeanor. 
I could not, in fpite of my wiflics, with blunt^ 
but kindly aflault, break down the fences of his 
refervc ; nor with frank raillery and jocofe rc- 
pro<^, banter hmi into eafier familiarity. — In- 
deed, Sir, it is not too much fondnefs for my 
poor Chefterwold, which makes me imagine 
that my mind bore fome refemblance to his* 
It is really as I have told you. My temper was 
naturally referred; and having been removed 
early in life from thofe in whom I could have 
placed the nibft entire confidence, this inherent 
ifaynefs of difpofition increafed. 

In this manner, with warm afie£tion for one 
another, the higheft efteem, ftrong inclination 
to oblige, great pleafure in one another's com- 
piany, aiid without any ofience either given or 
received, we really were never intimate.— O! 
Sir, is there no time, is there no region in this 
vaft univerfe, where fpirits that wifli to be 
united (hall be blefTed with intimate union? 
Sliall thofe barriers, often barriers of fancy, that 
ohftrud the genuine and abundant flow of feel- 
ing and of affeftion, in no ftate be removed ? 
Capable of conceiving this great felicity, is it 
N a decreed. 
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decreed, that in no fituadoOy whether prefenft or 
future, we (hall ever be capaUe of enjojii^ it? 
If fo, who is the author of fuch decrees ? A 
benevolent, omnipotent Being ? I will not fay fo. 
Our feelings claim another ftate of exiftence; 
and he who fafliioned us with ezquifite organs, 
will give room for their ufe, and for enjoymg 
their operation. 

But, Sir, to return to my narradve } and I 
wUl not be tedious. The events I have to relate 
are not important ; but to me. And to me they 
are molt important. My poor Chefterwokt was 
exerting himfelf with great ability and applica- 
tion to render himfelf confpicnous in a literary 
profeffion ^ for he chofe to have fome employ- 
ment in fociety ; though he knew that the bit* 
tune I intended to leave him would render him, 
not only independent, but affluent^ and was on 
the point of finiihing his preparatory ftudies. 
He was jufl: about being called to the bar^ 
when he began to languifh. My fears were 
alarmed. Every aid was folicited, and every 
confolation adminiftered. But the attention of 
afie£tion and the power of medicine were baffled. 
He was fenGble of his fituation. << I muflf leave 
** you," he faid to mc, one day as I fat by his 
bedfide. ** You have been to me as a parent ; 
** and had I lived, I would have endeavoured, 
^ more fully than I have been hitherto able, to 

•Vexprefs 
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«* exprefs my gratitude and my regard/* He 
clafped my hand ; looked at me with earned- 
nefs, and faw the tears which I could not con- 
ceal. ** Heaven,** faid he, *' will afford you 
•« comfort;** and in his eye alfo the dew of tcn- 
demefs gliftened. At that inftant a clergyman^ 
who was intimate in our family, entered the 
room. He was a good man. He faw our con* 
dition. He laid nothing ; but taking me gently 
by the arm, he led me to the door i and then 
returned to my nephew. In a few days after, 
I was left as I now am, defolate and alone. 

Some time after the funeral, I happened to 
find fome' papers in my nephew's hand-writing, 
depofited carefully in his book-room. They 
contain fome Poems and Effays. I may; perhaps 
Qver-rate their merit ; yet, I think they would 
do your Mifcellany no difcredit ; and if you gave 
them a place in it, you would afford me fome 
coniblation. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour mod obedient flsrvant, 
H. B. 

Agrbbably to the wiflies of this corref* 
pendent, I Ihall hold royfelf indebted for the 
four Numbers immediately feUowing, to the pen 
of lus lamented kinfman. 

«3 
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Conveniat nobis, rebufcitte Hi trtik tioilHs. * fvti 

OisREiDAN of Dandafcuft was ^. hemic of die 
fea; of Kadir, who believe in t&e ft^eddm bf die 
li^mah will, and that good wdrkVai^'dCRhitfsftixi 
fhe attainment of Cuture hstppinef^^. Vene* 
table f6f age and integrity, hi '^ dttkwtng 
tiigii unto death. By tHc fiow, yk'fWflttAyp 
an4 perceptible decay of hi$ vltSil p(fWet9i he fett 
his' diflblution! approaching. Aifc&edy httt WA 
weakly ifeded, with the pl1:)fpd9r of bid^g 
Idteu fer.4v6t td all eartKfy enJoynient$i hb tH^ 
tired into a lonely grove by the m&rgiii of thc^ 
met Abana; and cbnfidering' himfblf as fooQ 
about to appear in the prefence of Allah and*his 
holy prophet, he pondered the paft events of Ids 
life. Solehin filence prevailed ; the ftream flow- 
ed gtntly, and without any noife; the (hade 
from furrounding poplars became fo gloomy as 
f6 feem ptseter- natural'; vend-ation and ttwe 
Mied the foul of Ofreidan. « Holy AUakr^ 
lie ezclafaned, <« before whom I am foon to apu 

• Rycaut. 

*f pear. 
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V 

<^ pear, let iAy departtire le tranquil^ and may 
** thy favor receive me !" 

A fudd^a ]i^t bieaokod ahwund- kim* It 
flowed from the ihow-wlute raiment, and ihin* 
ing trefles of a fpirlt, that in the form of a matt 
addrefied him. << Be of good cheer V* {aid the 
gentle vUitJant. *< I am thy gemus, the giiaiw 
<< dian of thy life, the witnef% and as far as wars 
^< given me^ and as £ir as the freedom of ^hy 
^< will permitted^the dire£hMr of all thine a^Hbns; 
<< I have heard thy fincere effiiGbn ^ and ani 
<^ commiffioned, in confideration of thine inte« 
** grity,-of thy piety, and o£ thy mercy, to ani«^ 
<< mate at d&y parting hour, and inftnift thy 
<^ devotion. lift up thy foul to the Ruler and 
*^ Creator of all things ;> and pour out tbfe tri« 
<< bute of thankfgimg /or cJl thai has ever be^ 
^^ fallen thee:' 

'« Alas !" faid Ofreidail ; <* my heart r^oib 
^^ from that awful office. I have never hitherto,* 
^ from fervile fcari nor will I npw, at ihe clofe 
<< of life,^ difgutfe the dioughts of my (bul* 
<^ I will not f^n a gratitude I cannot feel % aor 
^ appear before my Judge smd his holy pro- 
^ phet, vi^th bafe proftration, and the homage 
<^ of lying lips. I will thank bim for the good 
*' he has rendered me ; for the cup of profperttjt 
««^which I have held; for the robe <^ honor 
<' which I have worn^ md thefe hosiry locks o{ 
N 4 <* revered 
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^ fevered old age ; but I canilot tbank him fcft 

• The genhi8» with a (mild of foftnefs, replied | 
^ Ko real evil ha^ ever befallen thee/'«-« 
** Howi^ anfwered Ofireidan^ . with furprixtt 
borderiag on indignation ^ <* when mj fon, mjr 
<* only childi the youthfol and bold Albazan^ 
^ whofe ftature was like mount Taurus; and 
^ whofe fame faluted me^ like the b^ath of 
^< Arabian odour ; when Albazan periflied, did 
^^ I not feel as a father? and:did I feel no 
♦» psun ?"— « Wouldik thou not tather,^ faid the 
genius, ^* that thy lbn» unfeduced by eomiption^ 
^< and unaflailed by difgrace, ihould have died 
4^ in the morning* of life extolled and lament^ 
'< ed) than that he (bould have fufiered» in 
^< the noontide of his ?ge, the infamy and 
•« the puniflimcnt due to enormous guilt?**— 
♦* Would Albazan/' exclaimed the father; 
^< would Alba;can have (looped to guilt i His 
<^ foul was pure as the empyreal (ky; and a| 
^^ the brilliant ftars that diverfify its expanfe^ 
** wer6 his numerous and fplendid virtues.** 

<f Tell me whut fhou beholdeft/* faid the 
friend of Ofrcidan.— He fa^^, in the fpirit of 
vifioo, a young man of prepofleffing appearance. 
By the rapidity and intuition of the praeter-na- 
fural mood, he faw him afcending the heights of 
J^mr diverfified as the^ (eemedf with groves^ 

templeiii 
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tempkSf triumphant arches, and obelUks uh 
fcribed with everlafting chara£kers. He faw. 
him aflailed by a troop of Temptations, The 
phantoms were of various (hapes, and their, 
appearances (hifting. They difplayed to the 
fprightly but devoted yoyth, cozened by magic 
fpells, the pomp of illuftrious attendance, the 
glare of the gorgeous banquet, the domes of the^ 
lofty palace, the fedu£l;ion of fmiling maids> 
they fubdued aqd enflaved him. For deviating^ 
from his upward courfe, he followed his gay 
enticers, and defcended imperceptibly into the 
mazes of Error. The winding path was border- 
ed with fhrubs and flowers; and was frequently, 
d^irkened or over{h;idQWf?d with fragrajit groves. 
Ever and anon he partook of the delicious fruity 
that from the neighbouring branches enticed 
him, £ut inftead of refrefliing, they made 
him weak, and neverthelefs, promoted un» 
quenchable third. He then drank of a mean- 
dering ftream that crept gently befide him. But 
the muddy ftream of Corruption^ inftead of re*» 
lieving, fevered^ or rendered him ftill more 
languid. • He looked^ up with a figh to the 
mountain of Honor: but he had ftrayed fo far 
^^round that in his languor, he could not think 
of returning ; and the fide now expofed to hit 
view was a rugged and unfurmountable preci* 
pice, F^int and hopelefs he i^etired for refpite 

into 
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iM> tii tdfoinim tfntf ganttiUd< wiih fluwiing 
iRuiderSt and glittering wid^:dic^iiml s^ptai^^ 
iaoe of goMalRi precious ftoQos.' HeiatwM^ 
tfiti die reccfii add die fetire»ieiit ef JRnjMiMi^ 
Rcclfeiiig te filkoD oouchc% die cmidMt of 
Wmn-enfojmmt ^ ke drew afomd' Idm imMidM 
dMMnidered witk Tariom orio^rs^ tb» cuteaii 
JT Self-deceit i nd was lulled to refoftr bj^lhe 
filikfing Cymbal ct Felly. Sfaoit iRreMf (ho fimt- 
lets of Ids witlefdfteft. He was'^i^ahed^ by iko 
Afoaking %Ahrfamj^ a large and {iftMei^Aafiira* 
fMeu, wBoft bra^g lioife fliobfe tbe to^ and 
Ae groves ; ^tad^iris det^ured bjr aitomMniioifli 
^!tkx>£te» tbit had Mraid^ bim^ati^lid oflomd 
Ae mase*; Md had kAed by tb^ umlstcfr 
icrcsnii* " - 

'■ ^ Thdu b^hcddeft)" contiunued the genhiSj 
^'iStA lot of thy lamented fon^ had nottbe angel 
<^^f death, by the fliaft of fudden ^md unex^ 
^ I>e€ted diftemperj prevented- his gaUiy- ihfUMb 
^ Stupified by diifipation, and enroarsd by Fa^ 
^ hood^ he would not have been louzcfd ftem his^' 
<* vicious indulgence, but by the peaJ of JSv^my^ 
^ and the gripe of DeJhruSHtm. Sorrow for Us 
^^ cxiiQies and his fu£ferings, would have Uaftpd^ 
^ the ftrengdi of his father^ mind, andrender-^ 
^ ed him incapable of virtuous exertion. Be^ 
^ thankful for the death of thy fen I"" 

The 



Tiiic 1^ timth of OfodUsn was baAcd k « 
fiood of teass. He wiept btiatectyi and foci tf. 
fpapty the angttiih of l^is grief «as.fiknt«^. AV 
lo^th, ill imerrupted/accent&^^f. Whys idid f 
<< ever ezifti- Or wbjr was I liaiJ^d witk th& 
<f name of £adier? Bot the ^iH of AMah b^ 
*^ done! He^whofearmisahnigl^^aiid wfaDftf 
<< blefiedne&.is unimpaked, omi never injure^* 
«< nor without a jcanfe,. affli£); the leaft of hir 
«< creatitred> The will of Allah he done P' ' 

The countenance of the genius was. for a nao^ 
mem bedimmed ; and his vifage feemedr indiS^ 
tinfk. But his form remained i and in an in&AM 
recovered its brightneis. Hia eye was xehiadfed^ 
with the pureft intelligence i, and. the fmile thal^ 
played on his lip was of the kindeft benignbyl^ 
He had withdrawn fipom Ofreidan^^^ and had Ittt 
his afibmed appearance bdund him. Witb tf 
celerity; tranfcending all .Iminan. conception^, hd' 
had arifen to the fapphire tbcooe $ and bad^ pra^* 
fented lumfel^ for further ihftru&ipny btisre 
the Antient of Days. He had then retwnnsd;* 
reanimated his hum^a appearance; and' re^^' 
fuming his fpeech in tones of £ott oonfolation^'* 
<< I am permitted/' he faid/^^aa the recom'^ 
<< penfe of thine humility^ of thy juft^ rational; 
*< and' meek refignatiooy to.reveal apaft, Ibiar^ 
*< at leaft as. thou art able to^ underftondj of ad* 
*^ awfttlmyftery«— Thy fen wae odied idto-ex^ 

** iftcnce 
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li jfteiioe tor die difcha^ of importsust fuic« 
^ tionai and to fluare^ in procefs o( dmey and 
«. after Tariout changes^ the fupremcft hapin- 
^ ncfe that man can enjoj^^^the happine&^rifing 
« from his powers and virtues. Some part of 
M his office-he has already performed; for he 
^ has afforded ezerdfe to thofe virtnes of thine, 
^ which by having been proved, and by having 
^ received their proper exercife,. Ihall in the 
*< fequd exak thy nature. Having done fo^ 
^ and not having fufficient powers to bppofe 
^.iSbc penis that mnft as thy fon have affailed 
^ him, he has been called,, in confideration of 
^ the merit he had already acquired, and by the 
*9 mercy of Heaven, to the trUls of a jiew con- 
<l diticm. He is expofed again to temptation. 
^ But aided by the eounfeis, and by the habits 
^ 6t early Hfe, though he is at prefeot uhcon« 
M fcious of the fources from which his afliftance 
<^ flows, he has power to oppofe them. He will 
^ thus acquire ftill higher endowments;, and be 
U enabled to combat even fiercer temptations, 
^ fiercer and more feducing than thofe which the 
^ vifion ihadowed. Renovation of life, the rein- 
^ ftated memory of paft events, renewal and in* 
^ creafe of affe£iion, in ways too myfterious for 
^ human conception, fhall in another date be die 
^. poiti<m of both father and foii; For to intel- 
0f Ugipot beings death is not the clofe, but the 

f< means 
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^^ means of ^twful and. importsint yarietjr in their 
** mode of cxiftcnce.'* 

«' But/' faid Oficidan emboldened hj the 
condefcenfion of his celeftial friend^ << could 
*' not this have been aci^ompliihed without the 
« fmallcft intermixture of evil ?**—«« What pro- 
«* portion,'* anfwered Ae genius> *« what pro- 
<< portion can you eftablifh between an inftant 
" of time, and a million of ages ? What pro- 
^< portion can jrou eftablifli between the imalleft 
*' drop of dew that hangs ea the point of the 
<< fineft needle ' employed by the maidens of 
*f Cafimer in the needle-woik of their queen^ 
•« and the waters of the mighty deep ? Far lefs the 
** proportion of the prefent life to tlie duration 
** of future exiftcnce. Thy fufferings will va- 
<< nifh from thy remembrance as the white 
«* vapour on the breaft of the flcy difperfed by 
<< the blazing fun. Confider too, that if the 
*< fuflFering thou accounteft painful, tranfient 
<< as it mud feem, (hall become the means of 
«« fecuring, exalting, and improving the relifli 
^ of thy future enjoyments, as the fpices of 
•* Java improve the feaft of the Caliph, what 
«' thou pronouncell fufFering is no longer to be 
«« accounted evil." 

The genius difappeared. All remembrance 
of the hOts and fayings that occurred in his 
vifitation^iiras inftantly effaced from the mind of 

Ofreidan. 



Ofttiiliitl. He feeinied^ to haw had a iMon; 
but could not tell what it was. Tet its t>a]ting 
^am had been bright and ddightfui. He felt 
ht b^ntga tffeiBts $ for flie remaining days of his 
life were feothed Irith eomplacencj, with gbod 
wW to matiktnd^ confolattion, and peace. 

The writing of the'Tifidn was afterwards re- 
tvakd u> the Hermit of Carmel, who was alfo a 
Kfldirite s ahd hf hikii fet f^h in a book for the 
conMation and hope ef die faithful 
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Mens erit apta capi tune^ cum laetiffima renimf 

Ut feges in pingui luxurlabit humo. OvijI. 

AiELANCHOLT IS of different kinds. One arifes 
from the difappointment of pride, avarice, or 
ambition; but chiefly fifom difappointed pride. 
Congenial v^ith difcontent, chagrine, and ilU 
humour, it is altogether unlovely and unloving. 
It occafions hatred of mankind ; renders us inca- 
pable of any enjoyment } and unlefs timely cor- 
rected, may terminate in fatal defpondency. 

Another kind of Melancholy arifes from 6b- 
ferving and refie£ting upon the imperfediions of 
human nature, the uncertainty and imperfedion 
ofhuman happinefs. It induces a thoughtful ha* 
bit ; corre£ts afpiring hopes ; and though it in- 
cline men to referve and folitude, it does not 
generate morofenefs of difpofition, or indiffer- 
ence to the interefts of others, or difinclination 
,to give them aid. It may lead thofe who arc 
fubje£): to its influence, not to hate, but to avoid 
mankind, becaufe it is allied to taftes and wxQies 
that cannot be gratified in the ufual intercourfc 
of fociety. It may occaGon rqgret ; ana^ pro- 
voke a (igh : but againft the human race indif- 
3 criminately 
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crimin^iteljr never feels or exprefli^ fcom, nercf 
indulges refentment^ or gives vent to inveftive. 
The diftinAion now ftated gave occafion to 
the following verfes. At the fame time^ the 
reader of difcernment and fenfibility will foon 
perceive, that fome of the views fuggefted, re- 
fptCt the uncertainty rather than the imper* 
fedion of human happinefs. 



ADDRESS TO MELANCHOLY. 

L 

How (hall I woo thee, lovely maid! 
Of peniive air, in duiky ftole arrayed, 
Widi flowing train that graceful fweeps the groundf, 

Thy brow with wreath of cyprcfs bound. 

And with a veil of fable lawn 

O'er thine expreffive features drawn. 
How fliall I hail, and call thee to mine aid? 

Shall th' obedient lyre prolong 
With folenm cadence th' elegiac fong, 
That flowly moves with unafFeded grace? 
O Melancholy, fuch thy thoughtful pace! 

Or rather fhall my numbers rife 
Various, as from the venerable £me. 

The holy, lacerdotal train 
With tranfporting ecftafies. 

Invoke the facred powers that dwelt 

In fragrant fields of afphodeL 

XL Now 
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II. 

Now leave me, Mirth! nor wkh alluring leer 
To me thy gaudy form prefent; 
Nor in my lonely path appear 
With flaunting air, and foothing blandifliment ; 
Nor trimly twin'd with flowerets gay, 

Caft thy chaplet in my way. 
Thy boafl:ed joys are not divine ; 
For tho' with brilliancy they fhine, 
At once they vanifli; as 'mid ev'ning fldes 
The flafliing meteor glows, and dies.— 
Lead me, meek-ey'd Melancholy! 
Far from the refort pf folly ; 
Oft, at twilight's fober hour 
Lur'd by Fancy's charming power, 
Let my du|:eous fteps, and flow 
To fdent fliadcs and lone recefles go ! 

III. 

Fancy liftens to my lay ; 
Shrouds, in her duflcy pall, th* expiring day! 

Anon, athwart the lurid flcies. 
Slowly the deep, congenial glooms arife; 

The lonely moan of the forlorn 
On the flow, paufing breath of midnight borne. 
Flows from the vifionary vale! 
Seen by the livid gleam of fear, 
Dimly-featur'd fliapes appear 
And Melancholy's flow-puls'd heart aflaiL 

o Glaring 
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Glaring Fiends 1 and fpefbes gaunt! 
That from the gulf of horror rife, avaunt! 
No, not to fuch terrific forms as thefe ! 

But to thoughts that fadly pleafe ; 
To fuch I yield, as to confcnting hearts 

Soft-ey'd Sympathy imports. 



IV. 

Here a lofty caftic rofe! 
Court and hall and turret rung 
Loud with merriment and fong. 
From the fparkling chalice flows 
The flood of care-difpelling wine. 
Lo ! the gilded ceilings fliine 
With many a taper blazing bright^ 
While the gorgeous train advance^ 
Mingling in the meafur'd dance. 
And mirth, and laughter, and delight 
Bid the feflal blifs abound, 
And the joyous fong refound. 
But unforefeen, in evil hour, 
Mifchance with overwhelming power, 

Frown'd ! — ^The pleafures hafl:e away f 
Dance and fong and paftime gay 
Quit the defolated hall. 
In ruins now the fradur'd columns fall; 

Now where the floried tap'ftry hung ; 
The rank weed waves, and ivy creeps along ; 
And from the rampires thro* the ftarlefs flcy 
The fcreech-owl frightens m'ght with her bewailingcry. 

V. TaU 
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V. 

Tall by' that river rofe an oak, 
And gave his branches to th6 buxom air ; 

And many a feather'd warbler there, 

At rifing or declining day, 
Carrol'd the melodious lay. 

But lo ! the fhelt'ring boughs are broker 
No more beneath their hof|yitable fhade. 

The rural train fecurely laid, 
V Avoid. the fun's meridian flame ;' 

On furious wing the whirlwind came ; . 

And rag'd, and with tremendous found, 
Hurl- d the lamented ruin to the ground. 

** Meet emblem !" will the minftrcl fayj 

Who iighs and pours the plaintive lay ; 

And bending o'er the fculptur'd urn, 

Invokes the tuneful Nine to mourn; 

** Meet emblem!" will the minftrel fay 5 

And figh and pour the plaintive lay; 

And grieve that merit cannot fave 
From dire difeafe and an untimely grav^. 

VI. 

Now I tread, or £eem to tread 
The dreary manfions of the dead ! ^ 
Silent and ftiU the deeper lies ; 
Clos'd, for ever dos'd his eyes! 

o z Mouldcrr 
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Moulders here the lovely face, 
Erewhfle array'd with winning grace; 
The powerful limb, the (lately form. 
The prey, ah me ! of the devouring worm. 
Hither turn thee, lofty Pride! 
Turn, and for a moment deign 
To lay thy witlefs fcom afide, 
And glance oblique of infolent difdain. 
Here the high-bom and the brave. 
The wife, the beauteous, and the ftrong. 
An undiflinguiih'd throng, 
Are laid together in the wafteful grave ; 
Clos'd, for ever clos'd their eyes!— 
Till the day-fpring (hall arife, 
Till the final mom unfold 
Her orient portal bright with gold; 
Ufher the beams of everlafting light ; 
Annihilate the powers of night ; 
Burft the fetters of the tomb ; 
And fummon all that deep to their eternal. doom. 



vn. 

Melancholy, ever mild, 
Refle6kion'8 fober-minded child! 
Not the fell power on depds of frenzy bent, 
Th' offspring of pride and difcontcnt, 

Fofter'd by capricious fpleen. 
Of louring brow and hagged mien, 
Wliofe dire fuggefUon would controul 
The prowefs of th' afpiring foul ; 

Whofc 
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• AVhofe witching eye and muttered fpell 
Can in her chain ev'n reafon's might compel; 
And often to the grafp of wild defpair, 
Commits with ranc'rous fmile, the blood-ftain'd dagger 

O Melancholy! ever mild, [bare! — 

Refleftion's fober-minded child, 

By Tendcmefs his gentle fpoufe* v 

To whom he breath'd his faithful vows ; 

Fair Virgin! that in early youth 

Devoted to the love of truth. 

With thoughtful zeal, would often climb 
The hermit Contemplation's hight' fublime, 

And thence with calm difceming eye, 

The various paths of life defcry. 

As in the mazy vale below 

They led to happinefs or woe; 
Then would with native diffidence retire 

To the deep fequefter'd dells. 
Where in Elyfian cahn, RefleAion dwells. 
And explanation afk of thine enlighten'd Sire: 

Thy other parent all the while 

Difpenfmg with a lenient fmile. 

Sweet difpofitions to thy heart ; 
Until fhe bade thee, foft-ey'd angel, go. 
And mingle in the fcenes of human woe ; 
And wifdom to th' ingenuous mind impart. 

VIII. 

Gentle Spirit ! if to thee 
I rightly pour my votive minftrelfy. 

Whene'er within my beating breaft, 
Unruly paifions would -difturb my reft, 

03 Chicft^ 
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Chiefly when my feet refoit 
To lively Mirth's alluring court. 

Let thy fecret influence find 
My bofom to thy lore inclined: 

Teach me how to prize aright 

The fleeting obje6b of delight: 
Counfel of thee my confcious heart inquires: 
(^ench not» but duly temper my deiiros. 
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N<>XXV1. 

Hoc opus mcum eft, Jiaec cogitatio, ixnponcre veteribus 
mails finem. Sen. 

Men are apt to complain, that the gifts of for- 
tune are unjiiftly or unequally diftributed. In 
the reveries of inexperience or the reflexions 
of early life, we think many are wealthy who 
ought not to be fo, and many in indigence who 
ought to be wealthy j we fee perfons diftinguifli- 
ed who have no right to diftinfkion, and men, 
who ought to be honored, deprefled in obfcurity. 
Hence we afk, with fonjg peeviflinefs, ** Have 
" not all men fimilar appetites, firtiilar taftes, 
« and defires ? Are not all men equally capable 
" of enjoying felicity ? Why then fliould the 
«' means of gratifying defire, and of pofTeffing 
** happinefs, be allowed to fome and denied jto 
<* others ? Has nature interpofed, and granted 
<« a charter of power, and privileges of peculiar 
" indulgence, to her fclefted favourite^? Like a 
" capricious defpot, has-fhe-her minions, perfons 
" chofen by her, independent of their merits, 
« to be the envied objefls of her injudicious 
" favor and blamcable partiality ?" 

* o 4 Moved 
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Moved by thefe conGderationSy fuch fpecula*- 
tifts as we have mentioned have thought that 
the abolition of all diftinAIons, whether of 
wealth or of grandeur, would lead to a more 
natural arrangement, and be more conducive to 
the welfare of human fociety. Requiring that 
all differences, but thofe founded on merit, 
Ihottld be annulled, they inCd in behalf of their 
fyftem, that many of the vices that infeft man- 
kind would in this manner be for ever preclud- 
ed. We (hould enjoy immunity from avarice ; 
from pride, arrogance, and all the hated preten- 
fions of infolent fuperiority ; nor fhould we be 
any longer difgufted with the difcontent, the 
meannefs and fpiteful fbrrows of poverty. We 
fliould be free from the envy, the malignity, and 
contention, that fubfift among the rich and the 
poor, or between them. The undue praftices 
of ambition, vicious emulation, and the love of 
gain, would be for ever unknown. 

Againft this fyftem, however, even though 
the obfervations now exprefled be fully admitted, 
very powerful objeftions may be oppofed. — In 
particular, we are not to fuppofe, that every 
fituation or enjoyment, of which we are capable 
of forming an image or ideal reprefentation, is 
the mod proper for us, and for beings formed 
and fafhioned as \i'e are. A community, or 
rather an equality of goods ; the other equalities 

that 
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that muft cnfuc; freedom from ambition and 
avarice, freedom from the cares, difconteiit, in- 
folence, envy, and anxiety that arife from ava- 
rice and ambition, may conftitute a fituation ex- 
cellent and happy in itfelf ; but the fituation is 
not for us ; it is not fit or proper for the prefent 
condition of human nature. 

I hear^t inftantly urged, " Is not happinefs 
" the objeft of all our wifhes, the excitement to 
" all our purfuits, our Being's * end and aim ?' 
<* Are we not formed for the enjoyment of 
*' happinefs ? Is not this the language of all our 
" defires ? Why clfe have we appetites and paf- 
** fions, mental powers and bodily organs ? But 
<* if happinefs be the objeft of all our wiflies, 
** and if we are formed for enjoying it, and if 
** equality of condition be the fureft means of 
<^ attaining it, how can it b« aflerted that equa- 
** lity of condition is not for us .^" 

I reply, and I hope my reply may be liftened 
to with patience and with attention -^Though 
happinefs be the ultimate end of our creation, 
it is not the immediate, nor even the ultimate 
end of our prefent condition. For however 
fpecious the obfervatlon appears, that all men 
pur 'lie happinefs as a natural and proper objeft, 
and that we are rendered capable of ienjoying 
It \ yet the pofition is not to be admitted with- 
out 
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out conCderable limitation or confiderable ex- 
planation. 

If we are made for purfuing and enjoying 
happinefsy why is it not enjoyed ? Among the nu« 
merou» candidates for this great reward, why have 
fo few within the limits of human life ; or why 
has no perfon whatever been able to boa ft of 
the pofTeffion ? For the fpace of nearly fix thou- 
fand years, every human Being, in every part of 
our planet, on every continent, in every ifland, 
in every region, in every climate, in all ftates of 
fociety, amid the {hades of retirement or the 
blaze of fplendor, has been engaged in this im- 
portant purfuit ; has been engaged, not only by 
the urgency of keen defires, but with the aflift- 
tnce of great ability ; yet who is he who has 
been able truly to fay, and declare to an admir- 
ing univerfe, " I am fully and completely 
•^ happy?" 

Happy thou art not ; 
For what thou haft not ftill thou ftriv'ft to 501 j 
And what thou haft, forget'ft, &c. 

If we have been formed for purfuing and en- 
joying happinefs, as a natural, proper, and im- 
mediate objeft ; and if no one has ever enjoyed 
it. Nature, or whofoever called us into cxiftencc, 
muft have fafhioned us with great imperfection, 

and 
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and is little entitled to the encomium of (kilful 
workmanfhip. The engine that never executes 
the work for which it was originally cohftruftedy 
is furely not well conftrufled,— But the general 
pofition is ill-founded, or inaccurately exprefTed; 
and this inaccuracy of expreiEou has led men 
into error. 

No man can be happy without being capable 
of being happy. Keen dcfires and fufceptibility 
are not fufficient. Keen defires and mere fuf* 
ceptibility unfit men for fuch enjoyment. They 
impart gleams of felicity, while they betray us 
into fnares and troubles. They expofe us to 
external and internal ftrife, vex us with reftlefs 
wifhes, torment us with gnawing appetites, or 
baffle us with difappointment. To^enjoy happi* 
nefs our minds mud be duly difciplined ; our 
abilities duly conduced ; the violence of dcfirc 
reftrained; the eagernefs of inclination cor- 
re£led. It is thus we become not merely fufcep- 
tible but capable of enjoying felicity ; and are 
thus led to the important conclufion, that the 
great objeft of our lives is, not to obtain happi- 
nefsj but to prepare us for obtaining^ it ; and that 
the ultimate end of our prefent being is not 
happinefs, but improvement* The boon will be 
beftowed when we are fit for receiving it ; but 
how, or when, or with what change of condif^ 
t}on, we cannot tell. 

Mean-. 
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Meantime fincc the improvement of our na- 
ture 18 the end of our being in this planet, we 
are to conGdcr, whether that improvement is to 
be attained in circumftahces of eafe and luxu- 
rious indulgence ; or in a (ituation that requires 
exertion. Does not all improvement, and efpc- 
cially all moral improvement, depend on the 
exercife of certain powers ? But do not exenion 
and the exercife of powers fuppofe difficulties to 
be furpafled) and trials to be encountered ? Are 
not difficulties and trials, whether occaGoned by 
outward circumftances, or arifing in our own 
breads, the means by which excellent powers 
and virtues are called foith, proved, and con- 
firmed? We cannot be faid to have a temper 
incapable of envy, choler, or difcontcnt, if we 
-have never been placed in fituations expofing us 
to their aflault. He is not to be counted com- 
paffionate, whom mifery has never folicited ; nor 
is he to be accounted meek, who has never 
felt provocation. — Now the trials and difficulties 
fo necefTary to the formation of that temper, 
and the fit exercife of thofe powers by which 
we acquire a. capacity for the enjoyment of hap- 
pinefs, occur chiefly in our purfuits after the 
goods of fortune, the purfuits of wealth, honor, 
and independence. But eftablifh a perfeft 
equality, and no fuch purfuits, no competitions, 
no trials of temper, no exertions of felf-com- 

mandy 
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marid, no reftriftions of felf-dcnial, none of the 
temptations of avarice and ambition, and none 
of the triumphs of magnanimity or moderation, 
can ever exift.— Without mental difcipline, fuch 
difcipline as we have now illuftratcd, envy, anger, 
and animofity, would intrude even on an ElyGum, 
and invade the quiet of a golden age. ". No," 
anfwers an opponent, " for by our hypothefis, 
" everything is fo abundantly fupplied, as to 
<« prevent their intrufion." But the rife and 
confcquence of malignant paffion do not depend 
on external things. Do they appear among 
mankind in the exafl: proportion of inferiority 
or fuperiority ? Certainly not. A rich man is 
often envious; a poor man contented. Mere 
external fituation, and clrcumftances from with- 
out, have therefore no adequate or proportioned 
effect, in exciting or promoting malignant paf- 
(10ns. Imagination creates differences, where 
none exift 5 fo that, according to every hypo- 
thefis, the difcipline of paffion and imagination, 
for imagination and paflfion mutually prompt 
one another, is for the enjoyment of happinefs 
indifpenfably requifite. 

Though therefore a condition of perfect 
equality may be conceived to be the region of 
felicity, the climate of true enjoyment, and 
may, for any thing we know to the contrary, be 
the fituation of fome other rational and moral 

agentsi 
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agents, intelligences that move in a fphere fupe- 
nor to human nature ; yet it is not proper or fit 
for us. The region and climate are too pure 
for the groiTnefs, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preilion^ of earthly fpirits. 

Such is the anfwer to the advocates of equali- 
zation by thofe philofophers who conceive that 
man is in a date of progreflion ; fubjeA to great 
or various changes ; capable of high improve- 
ment ; and under an immutable obligation, if he 
would be ^ candidate for happinefs, to be a pro- 
ficient in wifdom. 



fTo be continued.) 
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NSXXVII. 
. IN CONTINUATION. 

Certiifque mcrcnti 
Stat favor ; ornatyr propriis Induilrla donis. Claud. 

Allo'wing equality of external circumftances 
to be altogether fit and proper for the prefent 
'condition of human nature, it is a iituation 
ncverthelefs altogether without our reach ; and 
if fo, our endeavour to attain it muft not only 
be fruitlefs, tut improper. It muft occafion 
unavailing labour and an ufelefs wafte of exer- 
' tion. It muft promote difcontent, make us re^*. 
pine at our prefent condition, and encourage 
improper thoughts concerning the government 
<tf the univerfe. It muft clog adiivity, impede 
improvement) difturb the happinefs we at pre- 
fent enjoy, and even incapacitate us for thofe 
gratifications we fo eagerly defire. 

We are no doubt capable of conceiving a 
fitUation where all things neceflary to the happi- 
nefs of mankind are in fuch abundance, that 
there is no occafion for accumulating wealth, 
and where of confequencc none of the painful 
J diflferenccs 
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differences which wealth produces, can excite 
our difguft or averfion. We can fancy a golden 
age ; Elyfian fields ; an eternal fpring i or rather 
an eternal autumn. We can thus fancy immu- 
nity from ambition and envy, and all the vices 
of exceffive wealth or exceffive poverty. But 
with a very few, if with any exceptions, fuch 
abundance, in the regions occupied by mankind, 
is not found to exift ; and without fuch abund- 
apce, equality of poflefTion could not take place. 
In our prefent fituation men are obliged to la- 
bour, and to exert both bodily and mental 
powers. In general the acquifition of wealth, 
and a plenteous (hare of what are accounted the 
good things of human life, depend upon our 
own toils and talents, or on the toils and 
talents of our forefathers. But what we ac- 
quire by our own abilities and exertions is our 
own. A feeling of property is thus excited; 
and we are loth to part with what coft us pains 
and (kill to procure ; in order to gratify thofe 
who are lefs fkilful, lefs able, and lefs a^ive 
than ourfelves. A fenfe of juftice is thus 
eftablilhedi indignation arifes ; ahd we regard 
thofe with confiderable difpleafure, who would 
do nothing thcmfelves but profit by the exertions 
of others. Ecjuality of pofleflions is therefore 
impofTible. It is not attainable, unlefs men 
were invefted with equal powers, and exerted 

them 
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them' With equal diligence. It is not att3dnable> 
bat by violence ; it is unjuft^ and attempts t» 
attain it would occafion more animoGty than it 
could ever prevent. 

We migljit carry thefe remarks ftill farther; 
and fliew very clearly, that, in confcquence of 
our neceifary fituation, there mud be di(lin£tion 
of ranks. — We cannot deprive a man of wbat he 
has acquired by his own becoming induftry. 
But he cannot exadly afcertain, or define his 
wants ; and his acquifitions m^y be greater than 
what are JieceiTary for himfelf. Is he therefore 
to caft away what he finds by experience he 
cannot ufe ? or is he to give it gratuitoufly to 
his indigent or flothful neighbour? We readily 
anfwer, he may do with it as he pleafes; he will 
.perhaps do well if he give it to the needy j but 
not well if he give it to the ilothfuL ^ We can- 
not, however, compel him either to withhold it 
from the worthlefs, or to relieve the poor. In 
this fltuation he will do beft to bellow the fur-, 
plus of his fortune on his own children. It is 
needlefs to expatiate. He muft bcfto\y it on his 
own children. Every fentiment of juftice, and 
every impulfe of afFe£tion require it. Thus per- 
fons acquire wealth without their own exertions, 
and acquire it fo juilly, that it would be criminal 
to take it from them. But the perfon who ob- 
tains wherewithal to gratify his own proper de- 
p fireSf 



fifct^aadthorettf others wiio tf« oetilf fdslrf 
to him* and ia great a{miidaiioe» asd by the ttle 
exeicife of good tafenta and honeft ndttftrj, be- 
comes an obje£i of high refped. His acqvifitioa 
is in fpme degree the meafare of bis wordi| 
and he is efteemed accordingly. H« does fenri- 
oes^ and meets widi gratitude; does ferrices from 
gSkdtioh, and is beloved. The lore, gratitude, 
and efteem of odiers are ezprefled towards him, 
by deference fliewn to him, by diftindion, and by 
precedence^ It b tmpoffiUe that fome of theft 
things flioiild not defcend to his duMren ; they 
eipcA them i and, in periods that are not eoi^ 
rupted^ endeavour to deferve them. Jo a word, 
where exertions are neceflarytothe'happiiie& of 
mankind, diftinAions muft of courfe^nfue ; diey 
Sire natural, they are ufeful : and thofe wha wouki 
endeavour to abdifh ranks and diftinfHoss tlo 
^iit is unjuft and unnatural. 

The impradicability of the fcheme is well ilr 
Ittftrated in the hiftory of antient Rome. The 
Romans confifted originally of a mixed company^ 
or multitude of perfons from different ftatcs 
and of different conditions. Bold, turbulent, and 
independent, they were not difpofed to acquiefcq 
in any di(lin£lions that exalted fome and d^r 
graded others. Senfible, at the fame time, that the 
greateft differences, differences of rank, and dif* 
ferences in the enjoyment of eafe and pleafure^ 

depended 
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depended on property ; they determined that all 
the property of the ftate (hould be diftributed 
among them in equal portions. Their origina 
territory, therefore, was divided into three parts : 
one was appropriated to the maintenance of reli- 
gious worfliip ; another to defray the eipences of 
government ; and the largeft was allotted equal- 
ly to all the free fubjefts of Rome; fo that each 
individual had nearly two acres of landed pro- 
perty. In a fimilar view, as well as for purpofes 
of military difcipHne, the fpoils taken from an 
enemy were not retained by thofe who feizcd 
them ; but were delivered to the Quseftor; who 
proportioned them equally, or fo proportioned 
their pricesi if they were fold, to all* the foldiers 
in the army. Thus the fyftem of ari equality of 
pofTeffions was, as nearly as pofTAle, realized; 
and an attempt made, and formally ratified, to 
prevent oraboliflithe chief diftinftionis 6f wealth 
and honor. But the fcheme proved abortive. 
If was oppbfed by various propenfities of human 
nature. Inherent feelings and inclinations revolt- 
ed ; and led direflly, though gradually and with- 
out any violence of oppofition, to an oppofition 
the moft dfetermined and the moft efFeftual. 
Various circumftances, arifing from diverfity of 
age, of abilities, of opportunities^ or inclination^ 
rendered fomiei men wealthier and more re- 
fpeOied, than others. Old nlen, venerable for 
thcif experience, acquired authority 5 and men 
p ^ teftified 
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teftified dieir refpe£l for them by ads of external 
deference. Their fons, having reflcded upon 
them fome of the refped (hewu to their fathers, 
and feeling in themfelves fome confcioufnefs, 
real or imaginary, of fuperiority, claimed and 
obuined precedence. Other peribns, diftin- 
guiihed for their bodily ftrength, prudence, in- 
genuity, or exertion, were eminently fuccefsful 
in the culture of their fields, or by other means 
of obtaining property; and felt themfelres en- 
titled to enjoy diefruits of their laudable induftry ; 
and the ?oiceofnaturaljufticcbeing more power- 
ful than that of formal inftitution« their daims 
were tacitly admitted $ and obt^ing a degree of 
refpeA not very diflerent from that enjoyed by 
the defcend^ts of Senators, they rofe along with • 
them to patrician dignity. To this there was 
the greater tendency, that, as fonie men became 
rich and independent, others became poor and 
dependent : and borrowing the means of fubfift- 
ence from their wealthier neighbours, they were 
led imperceptibly not only to fupport their in- 
tereftsy but to treat them with high refped, 
Hence the origin of the relation fubfifting be- 
tween Patrons and Clients; and which perfon^ 
in the higher ranks encouraged ; fmce, notwith<« 
(landing the poverty of inferior Romans, they 
were ftill obliged to regard them as fellow-citi-» 
?ens; and on account of the privileges they in 

that 
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that czpicitj enjoyed, might be beholden to them 
for important fervices. In like manner atofe the 
diftinftions of the equeftrian order. Notwith- 
ftanding the plan of equalization attempted at 
the commencement of the ftate, the form of go- 
vernment was monarchical. The King, though 
his powers were very limited, was, by general 
confent, treated with extraordinary deference. 
Thofe, therefore, who were occupied about his 
perfon, who were employed as his guard, or who 
executed his immediate commands^ were alfo 
regarded with fome refpeft 5 and their defcend* 
ants, might have apprehended, and, in the pre^ 
judices of mankind, might have found themfelves 
entitled to fome attention. Such attendants 
performing their fervices on horfeback. were 
called £quites or horfemen, from the Latin word 
(ignifying a horfe ; and founded the equeftrian 
order. Inferior to the fenatorial or patrician 
rank, they were however accounted fuperior t« 
other Romans. By an aflbciation and propen- 
fities fufEciently obvious, thofe alfo, who per- 
formed military fervice on horfeback, held them- 
felves fuperior to the infantry, and fuperior to 
the ordinary citizens. Yet, confidered by Sena-^ 
tors and Patricians as inferior to themfelves, 
and thus holding, as it were, a middle place, 
they found their ftation, to which they might 
alfo have been led by fimilarity of appellation, in 
p 3 the 
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the clafi named Eqaeftrian. Evbn ^imoiig iIh^ 
Ronuuis who conftituted a thUd clafr» and weM 
denominated f'lebetans^ diftin^Uont of rank aroliESi 
and the numbers of thofe tribes that refided in 
the country held themfelyes more re(jpe&ablQ 
as being employed in agriculture, and move fo- 
dependent than thofe who lived in the city*— • 
Thus a variety of di(lin£tions arofe at Rome. 
They arofe gradually, without intention; and 
almoft in diredl oppoiition to other formal ap« 
pointmeats. They even acquired an eftablifli- 
ment fo permanent, that the ordinal fcheme of 
equality was negleAed or fuperfeded^ notwith- 
ftanding the attempts by various Agrarian laws 
to reftore it ; and that it was not only held pro- 
per in a formal manner to ratify diftindlions of 
ranks, but to aflign their badges, define their ^ 
limits, and afeertain their privilege^. . 

I have thus endeavoured to illuftrate, that the 
equalization of property, notwithftanding all the 
plaufible thinigs which may be afierted in oppp» 
iltion, is impra£kicable and inexpedient. If 
therefore any nation, driving to emancipate them- 
lelves from bondage, unfortunately give reafon 
to fufpe^ that equalization of rank and pro- 
perty forms, a part of their plan, it mud occa- 
(ion as, much regret, mud impede their fuccefs^ 
and promote an opinion of their judgment al- 
mod as unfavourable as if they drove to aboUlh 

religion. 
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teligion* Should they have attempted, or feem 
to have attempted, either the one or the other, 
the friends of mankind conjure them, in the 
moft folemn and earned manner, and by all the 
happincfs and improvement they would obtain 
oi* produce, as feon as poflible^ and with moft 
unequivocal zeal, to renounce the defign or 
correft the appearance. 



^4 
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N^xxvm. 

Ita fiicillime 
Sine invidii laudem inveniity ^ amicot pares. Tta* 

SIR, 

MoTHiNG is more faibionable at prefent» ia the 
literary world, than for authors to go a mafque- 
rading in fancy drefiesy and aflume appearances 
that do not belong to them. Not fatisfied with 
ufingfiAitiousfignatures, fuch as ScipioorLeiiuSf 
merely with a view to concealment ; they wifli 
to impofe themfelves upon the public as cha- 
ra£lers altogether difierent from what they are ; 
and perfonate Jews, Turks, or Perfians. They 
tell wonderful ftories of Monks laQt^ Bramins; of 
legendary t^les coUedied from otf^women ; and 
of ancient manufcripts found in iron chefts, or in 
vaults under ground. An ingenious young gentle- 
man^ of my acquaintance, would long before this 
time have edified the public with an interefting 
volume; but that he is much at a lofs in the 
choice of a drefs and chara£ter. Wifhing to 
command fome refpe£t, he was for fome time 
very ftrongly folicited by the various merits of a 
Mahometan turban, the cowl of a monk, and a 
full-bottomed perriwig. He is, indeed, fo ex- 
ceedingly 
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ceedlnglj puzzled, that I am afraid he may be 
reduced to the fad neceffity of abjuring his fex. 
For, among other devices^ it is no unufual thing 
at prefent for a bafhful poet, or trembling no- 
velift^ to afTume the guife of a fimple gentle- 
woman, and claim indulgence to a female mufe* 
However, as Hercules, who had been better 
ufed to wield a club and flea lions, than to 
twirl a fpindle and fpin woollen yarn, was foon 
difcovered wearing a bed-gown that belonged to 
lole ; and as Achilles, who wanted to pafs for a 
harmlefs maiden, was found out by feme odd 
motions and fuch uncouth ufe of his legs and 
arms as were ill-fuited to a Princcfs; fo our pre- 
tended authoreiTes are, by their tricks and gef- 
tures, very foon detefted. I have not indetd 
heard that female writers have aflumed the 
bearded dignity of males ; for none of them, till 
very lately, had any occafion to ufe fuch artifice. 
An authorefs, about a century ago, was quite a 
prodigy 5 and the moment a play or romance 
was publifhed by a Lady, all the wits of the 
mafculine gender, calling her a thoufand pretty 
namesy Sappho, Orinda, or Philomela, extolled 
her as a miracle of nature. Times, however, 
are now fo much altered, by the fkill which 
women have of late acquired in reading and 
writing, and fo little regard is paid to female 
wits on account of what they are, that I have 

no 
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no donfat of dieir endeavovriiigiFay lb#ti to i^ 
pear what they are not The Oievafier tfEoa' 
^M fet the example in one department ; and if 
tlie prelent mafquerading pra^ioe aaKMig Ike* 
n/tj perfons coetiauei it is hi^ly prohabte we 
fliall ha^ old ladies pretending to be phfGeiaiiSy 
judgesy or do&ors in divinity ; and then* dai^ 
ters wielding the grey goofe quill in the fliape of 
fmart lawyers or dapper captains. 

Now, Sir, though fuch contrriraaces to pnn 
cure attention may be thought very clerer, I an 
not certain that they are altogether Uamelefsb 
When they happen to be deteded, which is nfnally 
the cafe with authors who, on gaining fome litde 
fame, have too much vanity to keep themiehcB 
•any longer concealed, they excite fuch fufpicion in 
the public, that when works of real authenticity 
which have lain long in obfeurity are announced 
to the world, no one believes them authentic. 
I defy any perfon at prefent to publifli the 
performance of an Otaheitan IKvine, Abyfi- 
nian moralift, Shawnefe maker of plays, or phi- 
lofopher from Nootka-Sound, without incurring 
the charge of forgery. The unaccountable 
doubts that have been fo widely propagated, and 
fo readily received, concerning the authenticity 
both of Oflian and Rowley, afford a lamentable 
and ftriking ipftance. Now, is not all this a 
very great evil ? And docs it not arife from the 

clevervefs 



clevernefe 6f thofc autliors^ wbo^ though good 
Chriftians thcmfelves^ and the <:hildren of Chrif« 
tian parents, will yiet pais themfelves upon you 
as worihippers of Fo^ or as fons of the drcum- 
cifed?-^In my own fituation, I feci the griey- 
ance with very great aggra?ation« I have difco- 
vered, I need not at prefcnt tell you in what 
manner, feveral manufcript fragments manifeflly 
by feme of thofe Englifli writers who diftin- 
guilhed the beginning of the prefent century. 
But, though I am as fure of their genuinenefs as 
t)f their merit, the critics will be fo abfurd as to 
demand more evidence of their authenticity than 
I can give them. I will, however, as a fpeci- 
men, tranfmit you a fragment afcribed to Swift ; 
but which feems to me to have been written by 
Steel, in imitation of Swift, intitled <« Dire&ions 
•« for making a figure in company ;** and remain, 
with fufficient regard, your obedient fcrvant, 

Benedict. 

«* If you would behave manfully and make a 
•* figure in company, rejeft the common maxim 
«< of being * ftudious to pleafe / and fubftitute 
** in its place, the defire of commanding refpeft. 
<« For if you gain refpcft, the power of pleafing 
«* will follow. The loftinefs you will aflume, 
*^ in coqfe^uence of being refpefbed, will make 

•< others 
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«* Others vain of your notice and company* 
'* They will be pleafed becaufe they arc vain. 
*^ So be proud^ and you will pleafe. 

•« On this principle, be fure to fpeak of your 
*• great connexions. Dafli familiarity of addrefs^ 
•* and ftifle the freedom of a reply, by fpeaking of 
** your friend the Duke and your coufin the 
** Marquis. Vary this dircdiion according to 
<< circumftancss, ufmg occafionally, inftead of 
** Dukes and Marquifes, celebrated ladies, prime 
** minifters, or proud authors. The company 
** will thus conceive you to be very great in- 
** deed ; will be penetrated with diftant awe 5 
" and be mightily pleafed; 

*' The frequent and confident mention of 
** your own peculiar merit is connefled with 
*< the preceding direftion. It cannot fail to 
« promote your importance, and make you 
•* highly agreeable. 

** You may alfo fpeak on topics that are not 
** very lofty, if they particularly concern your- 
'* felf. Speak about your own eating, and 
«< drinking, and ridings At any rate be fure 
*« you fufFocate the company with your own 
" ordinary deeds and praftices. It will make 
" you appear highly confequential, if thofe 
*« funftions that are ufually thought trifliilg be 
" confidered as worthy of recital when performed 
*' by you. — But this, and indeed all fpeaking, 

" is 
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<^ is to be managed caatioufljr; for proceeding 
** from vanity rather than pride, it is fomctimes 
«< attended with danger. It was thus that Sir 
«* Giddy Runabout loft, or rather never gained 
5< refpedl. • I rode,' faid he, * forty miles, in 
** • three hours and a quarter/ * On important 
*« * bufinefs, I prefume,' faid Do£lor ^Sagely^ 
** < No bufinefs at all,' anfwercd Sir Giddy ; but 
** * was it not mighty good riding ?' *Was any 
«* * one with you ?' faid the Doftor carelefsly. 
«« * My fervant,' replied Sir Giddy, fomewhat 
•* piqued at the queftion. * Then your fer- 
«« * vant/ retorted the Doftor, * rode as well as 
** * yourfelf/ Sir Giddy whittled 5 apd curfed 
** the weather. 

«* In rchearfing youy. own a£ls and indul- 
** gences, much depends on your juftly difcetn- 
** ing the humour and turn of the company. 
** Billy Sitwell might have gained all the credit 
^* among one fet of hearers, which he loft with 
** another by telling them, * We drank each of 
** * us three bottles of claret.' * And had, no 
** * doubt, a great deal of converfation,' faid one 
** of the company. « We drank,' faid he, « our 
** * three bottles of claret without uttering a 
« « word.' 

•« Inftead of fpeaking a great deal, you will 
<* be more fuccefsful by being fomctimes myftcT 

^^ rious. 
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•^ rioa9. If I were fifpofed to be iSle^cH, 
<< I would hj thsit mytbcrf wsts the parent, not 
•« onlf of rcfpcd, but of reverence. So*, in tfaii 
*< ftew, feem to have in yoiur th0nghfS9.br fd be 
^ employed in bofinefi of the utmoft import- 
*^ aoee. Take fome one of the compacny a£de', 
^ or ffeak to kim in fo low a voice as that no 
*' one can hear. Look very (erious. The pcr- 
** fon you addrefs will eafily becoine your dupe; 
^ he win be fo vain and conceited as to connive 
^ wkh you, like the felf*important, but fiUj 
^ confident of a Legerdemain- man ; and, though 
«< the fttbjea be altogether triffing, wiH*' alfo 
♦* endeavoui^ Ky looking cortefpondently c6nfe- 
<< quential, to cater fome fliare of refpe£E« 

<* Or talung (bme biie afide, feem to l^peak to 
•* him with an air of authority, as if ypu were 
<« dhreding, or even as if you were reprimand- 
«* ing him. Not being on hi» guard; an^ unprc- 
^ pared for fuch an affault, he muff necefll&Yily 
•^ look very fimple j while your .dignity iliuft rife 
•' very confiderably^iil the tnbe of opinion. 

« Still ufing myftery as the road to refpeCE— 
•• I hope . there it no evil in changing the 
•* figure — give hints as if you knew matters of 
•' great importance ; but which, though ftrongly 
•* folicitcd, you muft never reveal. This, how- 
*^ ever, is fo obvious as to need no enforcement. 

«^ Afiea 
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'^ AfftQt abfence and inattention to iht pre«r 
** fent company and conTcrfation. So that if 
•* any one fpeak to you, it will be ncceflary for 
•* him to repeat what he was faying. This will 
*< give you the air of not regarding the topio 
** of difcourfe, or of undervaluing thecompaayi 
*^ which is indeed truly dignified and very pfea- 
«« fant. In this view alfo, it is fometimes ufeful 
«* and very becoming, fupercilioufly to miftake 
<« or forget the names of fome of ihe company. 
<^ Making them appear infignificant, makes you 
.** look great. 

** It is not only proper to feem myfterious, 
** inattentive, and forgetful ; it is alfo of vaft 
*< advantage to be fometimes loftily filent. If 
'< you fee people about you wifli^g to recom** 
^< mend themjfelves by their information or re«>> 
'< marks^ fay nocking, look grave or big, or en- 
*< courage them with a nod or ^ {lately fmilei, 
<' or perhaps occafionally with one ambiguous 
^* but ihdrt (entence. Thus they will continue. 
'< to babble i tell you all th^y know; admire. 
*• your greatnefs, praife you to ot|piers for yaur 
^< affability, and boaft of |he honor of your ac* 
«* quaintance. 

^' If the company be much amufed with 
<< a lively defcripdbn, humourous fong, or 
^f fprightly narrative, appear ferioUs, perhaps 

" tired. 
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<^ dredi or condefcendingly patient; aAd fo 
*' they will think you both giett and wife. 

<< A friend of mine, the moment another 
•• perfon is telling fome interefting ftory, or 
<< engaged in fome curious difcuffioni jogs you 
«• on the elbow, fays he can tell you a better 
*• ftory, or give you ampler information on the 
<< fubje£t in queftion; and fo makes you lofe 
** what you earneftly or even anxioufly wiflied 
*< to hear. I am not fure, however, thoogh 
** this conduft may indeed proceed from the 
«* laudable principle of promoting your own 
** importance, that it ever anfwers the end. It 
«* is fomctimes fo ttafing, and fo provoking, 
•^ that if the perfon jogged be of an impatient 
«« humour, he may tell you to hold your tongue; 
<< and fuch admonition always deftroys refpe6l:. 

*• You may fometimes, if you mean to dif- 
** play much intelligence, afk queftions of proper 
<« perfons on fubjefts which they know nothing 
*• about. Compel them to anfwer ; and treat 
•* the ignorance of their reply with a look 
** of fcornful contempt. Nothing can fct off 
*f your fuperiority to more advantage ; and, con- 
** fequently, be more conciliating.— No cnjoy- 
** ment can equal that of Squire Uppifh.when 
«« he forces a trader of Cheapfide, or a city 
*< parfon, to gucfs all awry, about the number 

<♦ of 
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^^ of bufliels or bolls of grain produced from a 
** certain number of acres. This, however, is 
** rather an inferior fort of traffic, and (hews 
'* more folly and vanity in Squire Uppifh than 
** any real dignity. 

^' Some fmall matters that belong to the 
•* head of mauceuvering deferve alfo to be attend- 
<< ed to by thofe who are dedrous of making a 
'< figure in company. It is dangerous in fuch a 
*' view to hazard a joke, or endeavour to raifc 
** a laugh, unlefs you are really poflefled of 
^' talents for wit and humour ; for if you make 
** the attempt unfuccefsfully, your importance 
" may be greatly impaired. But if a topic be 
^* ftarted that you know nothing about, and if 
*^ you cannot quench the converfation by look- 
«* ing carelcfs or fullen, or at leaft very lofty, 
** be fure you lie in wait for fome opportunity 
^* of throwing ridicule either on the fubje£l or 
^* on fome of the fpeakers, and if you are likely 
•* to fucceed you may follow out your advan- 
*^ tage with a horfe laugh and a great deal 
" of noife. 

" Should the company, or any of them, feem 
" formidable to your pretenfions while you re- 
'* connoitre them in the drawing-room before 
** dinner, edge away towards the door, fo that 
** when dinner is announced you may have the 
^* beft chance of walking out immediately, and 
^ " of 
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«< of getting near the head of the taUe. TUs 
^ fort of pcomotion will, in fome cafes, raife 
^' your fpirits, and contribttte to your import* 
^< ance. If you be fitting by a perfoh of pecu- 
<< liar modefly, but who, if he can procure 
^ attention, may probably be much taken notice 
^^ of, be fure you damp him as foon as pofGble, 
<^ by n^leding him, or treating him flightly, 
** or by ad^ually leaning forward, and putting 
** yourfelf between him and the compaay, 

<' Such praAices as neat or bloody fwearing, 
^ laughing at religion, fmoking a patfon, or 
^ making the ladjes blufli by indecent allufions, 
^f are now out of fafhion, and therefore need 
'* not be mentioned. Should they again be* 
^< come faihionable, the necefiary -^uaiificatiotts 
y arc very eafily acquired." 



N'XXIX. 

■ ' ■ Parccndum tencria* Vm g . 

SIR, 

I HAVE no doubt but that your retailers of ptfi- 
odical morality are ' well-intentioned and have 
done fome good. Many of you, at lead, have 
afforded the public very agreeable entertainment. 
: I am afraid, however, that fometimes the indif- 
cretion and rafhnefs of your reprefentations 
may have occafioned a good deal of mifchief • 
I am myfelf a fufierer ; and have a right, too 
good a right, to complain. 

My hufband, the late Earl of Fairdale, died at 
an early age. Having lived together very hap- 
pily, I had no inclination, after his death, to e;n- 
ter again into the gay and the fafliionable world ; 
hixt devoted myfelf chiefly to the care and edu- 
cation of our children. This employment en- 
gaged my attention ; and as my boy was lively, aiid 
my daughter amiable, for thefe were the whole 
of fny family, and as I fometimes enjoyed the 
company of a few fek£): friends, my time for 
feveral years pafled as agreeably as J could ex- 
pe£l;. After that, my Ton did not long remain 
with me. It was held neceflary that he fhould 
0^2 go 
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go to a public fchool ; then to the XJniverfitjr; 
and finiih his education by going abroad. He 
is fince returned^ fees me fometimes ; and is al- 
ways not only attentive, but afief^ionate. I 
cannot expe£^ however, that he is to devote him- 
felf entirely to me. The amufement's and oocu- 
padons that belong to perfons of his condition 
engage fo much of his time^ that I fee him, I 
confefs, but feldom. 

i am in like manner deprived df my daughter. 
Yet I muft not blame her, nor be forry for that 
deprivation. Beautiful and accomplifhed, flie 
married a very deferving gentleman of great for- 
tune; has a ifamily of her own to fuperintend) 
and lives at a confiderable diftance. In (hort^ 
3ir, though my daughter fees me as often as 
poilible; and though I pay her in retui^n verv 
long, and, I am fure^ very acceptable vifits, yet 
'^er her marriage I found myfelf much alone. 

For fome time I endeavoured to combat wit|i 
and brave the languor of folitude. I employed 
myfelf in different kinds of work ; I read a good, 
deal, wrote many letters, continued to vifit and 
receive viiits from niy particular friends, and 
even engaged in the management of a little farm. 
Still, however, I was lonely ; time became quite 
oppreflive ; I dreaded the hour of dinner when I 
muft dine by myfelf; and Ihuddered at the weight 
of thofe evening hours that I muft bear unfup- 

ported. 
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ported. The pain of this fituation was coiifiderrr 
ably enhanced by my anxious anticipation of 
old-age and infirmity. 

Thus circumftanced, I found particular fatif- 
faftion in ' the vifits of my friend Mifs Elder. 
She was a gentleman's daughter in the county 
where I was born. Intimate fince our infancy^ 
our attachment had fufFcred no interruption. 
She was indeed very fenfible and agreeable i took ' 
great intereft in my children ; and was altoge- 
ther a mod valuable friend and companion. 
Having furvived her brothers and fifters, her fitu- 
ation, like my own, was folitary ; and her fci^une 
being inconfiderablci I propofed to her that fhe 
(hould live with me. I need not tell you, that 
with all the frankneXs pi good fcnfe and affec- 
tion, (he acceded to my propofal. The evjsnt 
was to me, and I believe to her, a renewal of 
life. My time no^ paffed as comfortably as I 
could wi{h. We read, walked, went to churchy 
and faw company together. Nothing could be 
more agreeable than the tranquillity of our win- 
ter evenings; nothing more fatisfafbory than 
the arrival of the poft-man with letters and news- 
papers. ' Nor was it a fmall acceflion to my hap- 
pinefs, that Mifs Elder was with me when I re- 
ceived the vifits of my children and little grand- 
children. The intimate and agreeable relation 
that thu3 fubfifted between us was founded on 
fimilarity of tafte^ early affociation, mutual re^ 
0.3 ga^^i 
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girdy and perfieA confidcncei^— Was k not croel 
to deftroy this connexion ? Our attadiment catt 
nerer be deftroyed, nor oar affefiions alienated* 
B«t we have been deprived^ and in fome meafure 
by a writer of periodical morality, of the chief 
benefit that refulted from oar fiacere and afibc-^ 
tbnate union. 

Some of your brethren. Sir, arc inclined tor 
exercife their wit and talents of defcription, in 
reviling what they call << the dependex^ and 
•' favorites of the Great.** The manners of fuch 
chara£ters as they deferibe, and the meanneft 
too of thofe who endure them, I will certainly 
not defend, but reprobate. Tet you ought to 
diftinguifh between the fervile parafite and the 
faithful friend. Thofe who obferve human 
nature muft afluredly know, that friendfhip may 
fubfift between perfons of difierent ranks ; but 
who are not different in correftnefs of manners^ 
good principles^ and liberal fentiments. No, Sir^ 
I never required of my friend any improper con* 
defccnfion; and to improper eondefcenfion (he 
. would never have (looped. Yet pofleffing much 
delicacy of feeling, and though perfe£tly con- 
fcious of having no concern in the ridicule 
thrown out againft conneftions between perfons 
of different conditions ; I could not help obferv- 
ing, that fhe was hurt by the perufal of an in« 
confiderate paper, that endeavour ui with undif- 
tinguifliing cenfure to vilify tluit fort of friend- 

fliip. 
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Slip. You may hate often re^narkedi tliat per** 
fons of great fcnfibiKty, though altogether free 
from the faiKngs incident to the fituation iit 
which they are placed^ for every fitctation » 
liable to imperfeftion, are fometimes affe£ied 
by the geheral reproaches thrown out againft 
fuch failings^ and efpecially in hours of occafional 
or conftitutional debility, as if they were them-* 
felves in fault. The delicate terror of incurring 
reproach, moves them as if they really defervcd 
it. My excellent friend fell Ainfortunately into 
this Situation ; nor could all her good fenfe and 
confidence in my efteem, and confcioufnefs * of 
having merited no part of the cenfure, preferve 
her from the uneafin^fs it was calculated to 
produce. 

Juft at this unlucky period, my fon paid me a 
vi&t. He always behaved both to Mifs Elder and 
me in the kiiideft and mod refpedful manner ; 
particularly fo to my friend, becaufe he knew 
her value and how valuable (he was to me. But 
he had brought along with him fome young men^ 
nephews of my late refpeflied Lord, who on no 
occafion however had paid much attention to me, 
and who were vainer of their lineage and con- 
nection with my fon, than he of his hereditary 
honors. You may eafily conceive, that fancying 
themfelves withal very fafliionable and debon- 
nair, their behaviour could not be polite. I need 
not enter into particulars, nor give myfelf the 
Q^ 4 pain 
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pain of recalling and ddbrfting that condod* 
You will think I fufier enongh when I tell yoOf 
that they co-operated fuccefsfuUy with your peri- 
odical brother, in depriving me of the comfort 
I enjoyed in the fociety of my worthy friend. 
She quitted my houfe foon after their departure.: 
and in a veryaffediionate letter which (hewrote to 
me immediately on her going to town, hinting 
as nightly as pofliUe at the caufe of our fepera- 
tion, flie gave me fufficiently to underftand, that, 
meaning henceforward to live by herfelf, our in* 
tercourfe could be no more than occafional. 

Thus, Sir, I am again left defolate^ S£f$ 
Elder, I am fure^ is an equal fufierer ; fo th;it 
two perfons without any fault on their part, but 
living in the moil inoffenfive and blamelefs man- 
ner, are, by the wanton and indifcreet inter- 
ference of perfons who had no intereft in their 
uneafinefsj and indeed no concern in their (itua^ 
tion, rendered very miferable, or at lead depriv- 
ed of very great confolation. How inconfiderable 
or how inadequate foever may feem the comforts 
or enjoyments of others, we ought not to meddle 
nor trifle with them, nor by any means to difturb 
them. It is eafy to occafion pain ; to beftow 
happinefs or confolation, is not fo eafy. 
I am, Sir, 
your obedient Servant, 

£. Fairdale. 

P.S. 
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P. S. Since writing the above, I underftand 
Mifs Elder is tery ill ; and that her . medical 
friends are alarmed. She feems declining both 
in health and fpirits. She has herfelf written to 
me ; does not a(k to fee me, but thinks fhe can- 
not live \ bequeaths to me her fmall but elegant 
colIe£lion of books ; and recommends to me the 
care of a young nephew, the fon of a favorite 
fifter> for whom (he purchafed a commiflion. I 
muft fee her, and would gladly hope that Dr. 
Smoothly will infift on her leaving town. I am 
fure the country air, efpecially at my houfe, will 
do her good. "Whatever the event may be, the 
young gentleman whom (he has recommended 
fo kindly to fny attention, fhall be to me as a 
fon. 
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Dedpxt tjoaaplxr yntm imitahilc* Hob* 

W^EiTE&s of Teptttadon ire finely wetj Uime- 
aUe* if in dmes cha!^^ with ficendoofiMb 
they ghre countenance in thdr writings to foch 
opinions, how general or how fafhionmMc £> 
ever, as tend to impair the foondatioB of morals, 
and break down thofe fences that goafd ns 
againft the excefles of profl^ate diffipatiQB. 
'Ewerj genuine apoftle of truth, who beliefes 
hiflifclf capable of inftnfding the public, oi^^ 
by fcoming all improper compliance, to refpeft 
himfelf, and truft for the favorable reception of 
his labours to the goodnefs of mankind, to their 
capacity of difceming merit, and their attach- 
ment to the interefts of virtue. For, licentious 
as the age may be, there are few perfons who 
would not wifli it were , otherwife ; nor even 
among thofe who are accounted diflblute^ are 
there many whofe theory corrcfponds with their 
pra6tice, and who are, with approbation of 
themfelves, decidedly wicked. 

I have been led into thefe obfervations by the 
following paffage in Goldfmith's Life of Lord 
Bolingbrokc, where the author inadvertently, or 

miiled 



mifled by a lively comparifon, feems liable to no 
inconfidcifable cenfore : <* To the affcmbhtge,"' 
fays hcj ** of fo many gifts from Nature, it was 
*' cxpcfked that Art would foon give her finifh- 
** ing hand ; and that a youth begun in eicel- 
*^ Icnce, would foon arrive at perfedlion ; but 
•< fuch is the perverfenefs of human nature, that 
** an age which (hould have been employed in 
<< the acquifition of knowledge, was diffipated 
•« in ple^fure ; and, inftead of ahning to excel in 
•« praife-worthy purfuits, Bolingbroke feemed 
** more ambitious of being thought the grqateft 
*' rake about town. This period might have 
*« been compared to that fermentation in liquors 
^f which grow muddy before they brighten ; but 
*« it muft alfo be conCeflcd, that thofe liquors 
•• which never ferment zxtfeldom clear P 

Upon what now, I would aik, is the obferva- 
tion in the clofe of this fentcnce founded? 
Great abilities, it may be fsid, are often con- 
nefted with violent and irregular paffions. But 
violent and irregular paffions are neither the 
caufes, nor, in reality, are they the genuine 
fymptoms of great abilities. "What Prior faid 
on another fubjeft is, with the neccflary changesj 
very applicable to the prefent : 

<* Yes, every Poet is a fool ; 

** By demonftration Ned can (hew it : 
**• Happy could Ncd'f inverted rule 

«* Prove every fool to be a Poet.*' 

Yet, 
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Tet, one obvious confeqoence of the do&rine 
in queftion 19, the eSkSt it might have to make 
vain and licentious young men fancy them(elves 
endowed with fuch excellent talents, as that ap- 
plication were needlefs, and that felf-conmumd 
argued weakness. Defirous of finding refem- 
blance in thofe abilities which they reckon their 
own to the great men whom they would admire, 
difcovering alfo a ftriking refemblance in their 
vices and follies } for no man, whether great or 
fmall, was ever exempted from imperfection; 
and, inftrudcd by the authority of popular 
writers, that fuch feeming frailties are in hSt 
the indications and forerunners of figtial merit; 
they yield to the flattering delufion, and give 
loofe reins to outrageous defire: for, though 
vanity cannot always perfuade the vain, that they 
are as great and as praife-worthy as they wifli to 
be, yet they are very ready and very alert in 
feizing and applying to themfelves whatever evi- 
dence feems to favor their inclination. Attend- 
ing to figns and fymptoms, if they difcover any 
fingularity, how trifling foever, in the deportment, 
of the great man whofe character they would 
emulate ; and if they either have, or may eafily 
acquire that Gngularity, were it only in his man- 
ner of fitting, walking, or taking fnuflP, they 
aflume and difplay the fign as an indication of 
fimilar ability, or a prognoftic of future emi- 
nence. 
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nence. A celebrated philofopher, the author, of 
the *' Wealth of Nations," was apt to be very 
abfenti and particularly remarkable for laughing 
and fpeaking to himfelf. I have heard, accord- 
ingly, that fome young perfons who had oppor- 
tunities of obferving him, and fancying that 
they felt in themfelves the workings of fimilar 
powers, announced to the world what cxpefka* 
tions might reafonably be entertained of their 
rifing genius, by conftantly fmiling and mutter- 
ing to themfelves. How much more readily 
would fuch fymptoms and refemblance be exhi- 
bited, whether fingularities or not, if they 
tended to the indulgence of thofe appetites and 
inclinations which all men have difficulty in re- 
ftraining, and which the difTolute are fo prone 
to indulge ? Proportioned to the excefs of their 
extravagances, they conceive the power of their 
underftanding, and think they are convincing 
men of their fuperior talents, while they are 
only violating the good order and peace of 
fociety. 

Nor is the moral propofition implied in the • 
figurative illuftration, ** that thofe liquor^ that 
*• never ferment are feldom clear,*' to-be re- 
ceived with implicit aflent. The truth even of 
the comparifon, though lively and ingenious, is 
riot, without exception, manifeft: as the la- 
bourer, or wayfaring man> who has flaked his^ 

thirft 
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tbirft with the waten of tbe linipcd fprin^twiU 
«tteft i and will alfo atteft that his beverage is 
not onlj as dear^ but as whulefome as tbe fer- 
mented juice of barley, grapeSs or the fugar- 
cane. Much lefs is it a fady proved by umSorm 
experience, for it furely cannot be proved by 
any antecedent reafoning, that no man ever apr 
peazed diftinguiihed for intelle^lual endowment^ 
.whofe youth had not, by violent and irregular 
pailion, been precipitated into enoimous exce& 
Two very eminent chara&ers, amos^ others 
who might be cited on this occafion, tbe one oi 
ancient and the other of modem renown ; the 
one illuftrious in the political buftle, and the 
iOther no lefs fo in the phibfopbical xetiremmt 
of human life j give full and unequivocal evi- 
dence, that the mod ufeful and fplendid taknts 
may be conne£ted with the moft inofien£ve and 
x:orre£i deportment. No man, it has been faid 
by an accurate hiftorian, has appeared fince the 
days of Cicero, who improved fuch fttpe;;rior talent? 
as he pofTefled, with a diligence fo unremitting ; 
nor is any name among philofophers, and in phi- 
lofophy's fublimeft region, more illuftrious than 
the name of Sir Ifaac Newton. Yet neither 
Cicero nor Newton ever claimed indulgence, or 
folicited excufe, for the extravagances of irre- 
gular youth or licentioufnefs of manhood. We 
flAuft therefore abandon all vulgar and pro- 
verbial 
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▼erbial maxims, about << fowing wild oat8>'' and 
«* putting old heads on young flboulders," to the 
dotage of affeftionate age, or the partiality of 
effeminate weaknefs. 

It may alfo be worth while to confidcr, how 
Xht fermentation of a Jirong fpirit^ the fermenta- 
tion of Bolingbroke, fince he has given occafipn 
for thefe remarks, contributed in the courfc of 
his long and a£tive life, either to the improve- 
ment of his own virtues and talents, or to the 
benefit of thofe perfons and communities w^th 
whom he happened to be conneded. After a 
youth of diflipatipn and folly, his biographers 
tell us, that becoming itmbitious, and they ieem 
to think his ambition laudable, he afpired at 
the diftin£lion of being an eminent ftatefman. 
He was well qualified, it is faid, for fuch employ- 
43cient ; and how virtuoufly, and how well qua- 
Jified, after a youth of unreftraincd profligacy^ 
mrill appear in the fequel. Though trained t;y> 
in fuch political fentiments as fhould hav^ at- 
tached him to the intereils of freedom ; yet 
£nding at the commencement of hi^s career, that 
the Miniftryof Britain were influenced by Tory 
principles, and that he could not rife to the 
funflions and emoluments of office without ^ 
joining them, he joined unrelufil»ntly \xl all 
litheir meafures. Availing hirafelf of this fitua- 
tion, and poffeffing from Nature very confidqr- 

able 
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. tble abilities, at leaft fuperior in many refpcfii 
to thofe of his coUeagueSi he gained an afcend- 
ancf in the counpils of his fovereign. Thin 
promoted, he accomplifhed the difgrace, as it 
has been termed, of Marlborough, and the fa- 
mous or infamous peace of Utrecht. Bat, 
partly on account of the indignation which thefc 
and fome other parts of ids conduA excited, 
and partly on account of the -animofities arifing 
from the envy and jealoufy which fubfifted be- 
tween him and his colleaguesi he wais toon pre- 
cipitated from the feat of authority | and in dan- 
ger, for his fuppofed mifdemeanours, of fufier- 
ing rigorous punifliment. Not daring, howcYer, 
to ftand the trial for which he ftood impeadbed; 
and when he heard that the above^quioted Prior, 
who had been his agent in tranfa£iing the peace 
of Utrecht, was to declare all that he knew o( 
that myfterious tranfaflion, he quitted Enghnd ; 
and though he had oftcntatioufly boafted that 
he would brave profecution, he took refuge in 
France, where he was treated by the French 
king with the kindnefs due to a benefaAor. 
There alfo he conncfted himfelf with the Pre- 
tender } and laboured^ at the hazard of the Britilh 
conftitiition, to place him on the Britifli throne. 
Unfuccefsful in this attempt, though he had 
contributed not a little to the calamitous civil 
war v^hich was terminated by the difcomfiture 

of 
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of the Earl of Mar at Dumblane ; and ftill wi(h- 
ing to enjoy the eftates and honors he had for- 
feited in England, he incurred the fufpicipns of 
the unfortunate Stuarts, and was difmifled from 
their councils. He then negotiated unrefervedly 
with the Britifh Minifter at Verfailles ; and, ob- 
taining a pardon from the fovereign whom he 
had endeavoured to dethrone, he returned to his 
native country ; and to the pofleffion of wealth, 
a confiderable part of which had accrued to him 
as the portion of a wife, at that time dead, and 
from whom, on account of difagreement for 
fuch reafons as might be expe^ed in a perfon of 
his abandoned profligacy, he had been feparated 
foon after his marriage. But though pardoned^ 
and in the enjoyment, not only of independ- 
ence but opulence ; yet, not having been rc- 
ftored to all his privileges as a Peer, which had 
been refufed him after repeated foUcitatipn, and 
ftill defirous of making a figure on the political 
theatre j he again indulged his refei^tment, and 
devoted the labors of his old age to fpirited but 
acrimonious inveflive againft the government of 
thofe Princes wh6 had releafed him from want, 
and reftored him from exile. Such confequences 
enfued from the fermentation of this Jtrong fpirit^ 
to thofe perfons and communities with whom 
he happened to be conneflied. — Nothing has 
been faid concerning the philofophical or tlieolo- 
A gical 
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gical legacy which he bequeathed to his coun- 
try ; becaufe fuch a legacy might be expe£led 
from fuch a chasafler, and becaufe to thofe 
who are acquainted with the fubje£ts of his in- 
quiry, Bolingbroke's attempt to deftroy the evi- 
dence of, Revelation^ can do little good and 
little ill. 

Another highly-fermented fpirity and who 'in 
fevcral particulars refembled Bolingbroke, waa 
Alcibiades. He too, after a courfe of folly and 
diffipatioa> became ambitious of being an emi^ 
nent leader, and, having atchieved fome illuf- 
trious exploits^ aroie to. deferved r^putatioo. 
But not brooking reproof and chaftifement for 
impious and licenticus enormity, he went into 
exile \ joined t^e enemies of Athens \ and in 
die ftrugglc of the Peloponnefian war, accom^ 
pMflied its^ fubjugation to Sparta. In this parti« 
£ular he differed from Bodingbroke, ^yh<]F was not 
able, with many of the abilities and accompli^- 
stents of Alcibiades, to ruin his country. Other 
characters, of fimilar talents and fimilar paffionSj^ 
k)th in ancient and modem times, might be 
Wought into view :— From all fuchy and from 
all nuhonty may our virtues, and the Power that 
prote^ Britain^ defend us \ 
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— — Ingenium res 
Adverfae nudarc folent, celare fecundde. Hor. 

Though paffions^ aflPeciions, appetites, and de- 
fires are accounted the moil . general fprings of 
a£tion' among mankind $ yet principles of a 
calmer and Ids impetuous charader refide in the 
human bread $ and prompt us to a correfpondlng, 
and £onfe(|uently to a fteady, or at leaft to zvk 
uniform tenor of condud. Of this fort are the 
fenl^ of duty, and a regard to the will of the 
Supreme Being. Of tins fort alfo, are thofe 
general rules, that approaching fomewhat to the 
nature of habits, as frequently perhaps as paffions 
or appetites, efpecially in the periods of man- 
hood and old age, influence and dire£l: the con- 
du£l of mankind. Produced by reafon and fen- 
timent, their origin and formation may eaGly be 
traced and illudrated. A perfon in early life is 
moved by compaflion to relieve diftrefs : he 
receives pleafure from the indulgence of feeling, 
and from contemplating the effe£t of his a£iion : 
he fees happinefs produced, or mifery removed ^ 
and judges not only from the gratification he ob- 
tains, but from the ufeful or important coofe- 
quences of his condu£k, that he has a£ted in a 
R 2 - riglit 
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right and proper manner. He therefore rcfolvcs, 
when opportunities ofFer, and his fituation 
enables him, to relieve diftrefs. But diftrefs is 
afterwards prefented to him when, either from 
repetition or the influence of a languid iQOod, 
Jie feels little compaflion ; yet in confequence of 
the general rule he has formed, he afts as if he 
felt it ; and adminiftcrs a relief not lefs effec- 
tual, for being more rational and difpaflionate. 
Now, fince general rules are fo powerful, it is 
neceflary that they be judicioufly and virtuotifly 
formed ; for it fometimes happens, that men zA 
fyftematically or from general rules, without 
having duly attended to the dignity or purity of 
the producing principle. The Mifer in Plautus 
is reprefented as grudging to caft out the water 
with which he waflied himfelf, not fo much 
furely from any defire arifing from the value of 
dirty water, as from his general rule of faving. 
Too high a regard however to the opinions of 
others, and an undue importance annexed to in- 
ferior duties, no lefs than an undue affection 
for matters of inferior confequence, are the chief 
caufes of perverfion or error in the formation of 
general rules. — Mrs. Tamarind was the only child 
of a man of great fortune in Jamaica. PofleiEng 
much beauty and accompliflimcnt, (he was mar- 
ried early in life to a very wealthy and agreeable 
young man, who had been accidentally at King- 

ftoD, 
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fton, but who lived and carried on extenfive 
bufinefs in London. Her difpofitions were ori- 
ginally amiable, and her principdes unimpaired ; 
ihe had thereifore no difficulty in difcharging all 
the duties of a faithful and afFe£tionate wife. 
Her regard for her hufband, however, enflaved 
her to fome general rules of conduft, fo injudi- 
cioufly formed and adopted, as expofed her to a 
good deal of inquietude. She had conceived, as 
Mr. Tamarind was a man of fortune and confi- 
deration, that it was expe£led his domeftic efla- 
bliflimenc (hould be highly elegant, and fuited to 
his condition. She was fo much the more foli- 
citous on this account, that being a ftranger, as it 
were, in London, fhe fancied herfelf^nore liable 
to error and confequent cenfure. In ihort the 
elegance of her table, and of her houfe, and of 
her equipage, not fo much from any gratification 
of her own vanity, as from a general regard to 
her hufband's apjpearance in the world, became 
her principal care. Charitable, obliging, and 
attentive to her children, her difficulty and 
difitrefs arofe from the ftridt and fevere duty flie 
had impofed upon herfclf, of having every thing 
in her houfe fuited to Mr. Tamarind's dignity. 
Her folicitude became exceffive: for notwithftand- 
ing her affidutty, things did not always anfwer her 
cxpe£tation. The cook did not always prepare 
an exquifite or coftly difli in a proper manner i 
R 3 and 
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and there might occafionally be too mucbi or 
too little Madeira, employed in dreifing the 
turtle. The fide-board was not always fo fanci- 
fully arranged as it ought to have been 5 and a 
fervant had inattentively given claret to the 
guefts, inftead of burgundy. There might be 
fomething wrong in the drefs of the children 5 
or feme violent tranfgreffion of fymmetry in the 
order of the fide-di(hes ; " And all this might 
•* make people think very oddly of the manage- 
•* ment of Mr. Tamarind's family.*' PoffefEng 
great fenfibility, fuch incidents aflailing her by 
furprize, (he could not altogether fmothcr or cofl- 
ceal her impatience. In vain would her hufhand 
fay to her, " My dear Laetitia, it is of no fort of 
*« confequence;" (lie could not diffipate her cha-. . 
grin ; fo that the fervants grew fullen, and tlie 
guefts uneafy. Superadded to all this, it unfor-f 
tunately happened, that (he fancied a due regard 
to her hufband's fituation obliged her to affume 
fome dignity \ and accordingly, not from any in- 
herent arrogance or pride of charafter, but from 
conceiving an improper notion of the duty (he 
owed to Mr.Tamarind's rank, (heappearedon fome 
occafions diftant, referved, and even fupercilioys* 
Though haughtinefs was uo ingredient in her dif- 
poCtion, yet (he fometimes appeared haughty; 
and even incurred, though mod unjuftly, the re^ 
proach of infolence. In a word, this dutiful and 

afFediionatQ 
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affe£):ionate wife> this fenfible and kind parent, 
this indulgent head of a family, notwithftanding 
ber having been in her infancy ferved by flaves, 
became fo difficult to pleafe, fo fretful and 
apparently ill-humoured, that her fervants dread- 
ed her^ her hufband was fometimes made fo un- 
eafy as not to have tl\at comfort under his own 
roof which he was entitled to expe£lj her 
good-natured acquaintance were under reftraint 
in her company ; and thofe of a different defcrip-* 
tion were fometimes cruel enough to be amufed* 
Had not Mrs. Tamarind in forming her fyftcm of 
domeftic conduct fet too much value on matters 
of inferior importance, (he would have enjoyed 
all that happinefs and that efteem which (he 
really deferved ; but which, by thus endeavour- 
ing to obtain, flie loft. 

At this time a very unexpefted, and feem- 
ingly a very difaftrous event befel Mrs. Tama- 
rind's family. Her hufband in the prime of 
life, and in high reputation, was feized with a 
violent fever ; and after a few days illnefs, left 
his children fatherlefs, and his wife, an untimely 
widow. Having been deeply involved in bufi- 
nefs, and the company in which he was con- 
cerned having at that time fudained fome con- 
fiderable lofles, it was accounted an additional 
misfortune to his family ; that his affairs, though 
by no means defperate, were thrown into fuch 
R 4 diforder^ 
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difbrder, as to require a good deal of oeconbnif 
in the future management of his fortune. Thus 
Mrs. Tamarind, deprired of a tender hufband, 
charged with the care of a boj and two daugh- 
ters, and reduced from great fplendor to a very 
inferior condition, was con&dered by her ac- 
quaintance as an object .of much compafiion. 
They conceived it impoffible for her to bend her 
haughty, or accommodate her anxious and too 
fufceptible fpirit to the humility and refignation 
that her fituation required. *< She can never 
«* bear it," faid one. •* She muft give up her 
" equipage," faid another. •* I cannot think 
** of calling upon her,*' laid a third, " for (he 
<< will think it an infult." Some apprehended 
that (he could never furvive the (hock; or at 
lead that (he would leave England and go with 
her children to the Continent. But they were 
all miftaken. She was indeed ajfflifted, but not 
caft down j (he was for fome time difconfolate, 
but not defpondent; (he was folicitous, not 
about her appearance in the world, but about 
her children; and this folicitude calling away 
her attention from her own peculiar misfortune, 
tended to allay her grief. The change that had 
befallen her, freed her from the bondage that 
had lately harailed and confined the motions 
of her native and amiable difpofitions. The 
fyftem that conftrained her was now unhinged ; 

and 
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and the general rules that cramped and diftorted 
her condu£i were no longer binding. She now 
felt the force of more important obligations; 
and adopted a fet of duties that were not fo 
much influenced by the opinions of others, as by 
the difcernment of a good underftanding, and 
the aiFe£lions of a gentle heart. The change in 
her deportment was foon obferved. No longer 
fretted by attentions to trifling formality ; ami- 
able and condefcending, fhe conciliated tini- 
verfal favor 5 and her acquaintance became her 
friends. Her fon, a very promifing boy, is now 
at Eton 5 and folicitous, but not too folicitous 
about his health and welfare, (he lives at Datchet, 
where fhc condufts or fyperiutends the education 
of her other children. It gave me the higheft fatif- 
faftion when I was lately on a vifit to a friend at 
Windfor, to fee heir neat and elegant manfion. 
I paflTed her door in the morning, going to call 
for a gentleman in her neighbourhood, and as 
the parlour window was open, notwithftanding 
the vine that mantled around it, and the flirub^ 
bery in the intervening parterre, L could diilin- 
guiih her at fome needle- work with one of her 
little girls, while the other was reading. In 
the evening I met them In Windfor-park. They 
were elegantly dreflfed in flight mourning ; and 
followed by a gray-haired and afFedlionate look- 
ing footman. Their appearance was even in- 

tcrefting; 
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terefting; and, though I' am not acquainted widi 
them, my bofom glowed with a fentiment of 
fympathetic delight. *< That melancholy event," 
faid I to myfclf, ** which Teemed to this ami- 
** able perfon fo great a calamity, has become a 
** blefling to herfelf and her children. It has 
** enabled her to do juftice to her own virtues; 
<< and has delivered her from reftrainis that, 
** growing daily ftronger, might have at length 
** prevented her from difcharging real and im- 
'« portant duties." 
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N'JTXXn. 

Saxa et folitudines refpondcnt. Cic. 

The poetical infcription, as it has been exem- 
plified by eminent writers, both ancient and 
modern^ may be confidered as a diilin£t fpecies 
of poetical compofition. We may therefore, in 
afccrtaining its merits, confider the fpecific 
prinqiple oa which it is founded; and eftimate 
its execution, in particular inflances, according 
to their confiftency with the prevailing principle. 

The defign of the poetical infcription is to 
inform the reader, or call his attention to what, 
it is fuppofed, he would not otherwife have 
known or attended to; and to excite in him, as 
Sowing 'from the incident, obje£l, or fadi fug- 
gefted, fome fuitable fentiment or refle£lion. 
The things fuggefted to our obfervation may 
either be paft or prefent. The Epitaph, for 
example, is 2, monumental infcription fuggeding 
paft events ; and fuggefting in particular, with 
fome feelings of forrow, the refpe£tful or affec- 
tionate remembrance of the dead. 

The monitory, rural, and moral infcription, 
which we are now confidering, may alfo regard 
paft events; but is chiefly or very often con- 
nected 
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ne£led with prefent objeds. It is very often 
intended to excite fome particular feeling, and 
correfponding refle&ion, by fixing our attention 
on thofe circumftances in the fcene, that have a 
natural tendency to excite fuch feeling or re- 
flexion. 

But here it may be a(ked, « Why point out 
^* circumftances that are themfelves obvious? 
<< If a landfcape has a natural tendency to excite 
*« certain thoughts and fentiments, thefe will 
*^ arife, without the intruding aid of the moni- 
•* tory infcription/' — ^We may obferve however, 
in reply, that fuch thoughts and fentiments will 
not always arife, even though the fcenery be well 
fitted for exciting them. The interefting tints 
and features of a beautiful landfcape do not 
prefent themfelves, even to perfons of tafte and 
experience, on a curfory view. Nor have even 
fuch perfons inconfiderable enjoyment in perceiv- 
ingi if they are themfelves touched by real ex- 
cellence, that their feelings are in unifon with 
thofe of the artift. We will however allow, 
that the particular beauties of a fine field or coun- 
try, confidered as unconnefted with one another, 
may attr.ift the notice of the fufceptible or intel- 
ligent paflbngerj yet he may not difcem their 
general cfteft in combination with one another; 
while, at the fame tim.e, he recognizes all that 
excellence, the inftanr it is duly fuggefted. He 

may 
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may pronounce the tree, the rock, or the mea- 
dow, confidered even detachedly from one ano- 
ther, uncommonly beautiful; but he cannot at 
once difc^rn, or receive pleafure from their ef- 
fefts, in union, and blended in one aflemblage. 
An infcription, therefore, afcertaining either 
dire£lly or indiredly the charafter of a land- 
fcape, whether it be gay or folemn, foft or me- 
lancboly, terrible or tranquil, and awakening 
correfpondent reflexions, has furely, when pro- 
perly executed, a very pleafing efFeft. 

An infcription, however, can fcarcely be im- 
properly executed, if the writer give due atten- 
tion to the three captivating graces, the graces 
of perfpicuity^ brevity ^ and Jimplicity ; and if, at 
the fame time, he exprefs himfelf in a manner 
fuitable to his fubje£t. It is indeed obvious, as 
the defign of an infcription is fecondary, for the 
reader is fuppofed to be chiefly occupied in con- 
templating the things around him, that it mufl: 
be fo clear as to occafion no trouble in conceiv- 
ing it; fo fliort, as not to engage too much at- ' 
tention j and that the thought it conveys muft 
fecm fo natural, and fo much the refult of the 
obje£t itfelf, that the reader (hall have the great 
enjoyment of almoft anticipating the refleftion, 
or of being furprized at his not having done fo. 
The particulars in the defcriptive part cannot 
I with 
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with propriety be very numerous ; nor will the 
Poet indulge his fancy, in prefenting any mort 
images than what are neceflary for impreffing 
the fentiment. Not more too than one reflec- 
tion, and that alfo rather hinted than formatiy 
or fully expreflfed, ought ever to have admilfion 
into the truly fimple and interefting infciqition* 
Is it neccflTary to add, that as it neither cxpreflTeSf 
nor intends to excite any violent paffion, it af- 
fe£b no irregular or very figurative language i 
The diflion, while pcrfe£lly correal, is not per- 
mitted to be oftentatious. Without the labcv of 
inverfion, the pomp of epithet, and glare of 
imagery, it mud aim at no other excellence 
than caGIy and plainly to convey the intended 
fentiment. Several of thefe particulars are well 
illudrated in Shenftone's infcription on a Gothic 
Alcove. 

O ye that bathe in courtly blifs, 

Qr toil in fortune's giddy fphere j 
Do not too ra/hly deem amifs. 

Of him that hkles contented here.^ 

Kor yet difdain the roflet liole, 

Which o*er each carcfcfs limb he flings j 

Nor yet deride the blcechen bowl 

In wliich he quaffs the limpid fprings, &c. 

So may be pardon fraud and flrife. 

If fuch in courtly haunt he fee : 
For faults there be in bufy life, 

From which thefe peaceful glens are free. 

Though 
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Though this infcription be fimple, and penfivc 
both in fentiment and expreflion, yet, to a reader 
of very accurate tafte, it may fecm to be fomc- 
what redundant. Is it not too diffufe both in 
Ibntiment and detail of circumftances ? 

The infcriptions indeed of moft modern writ- 
ers tranfgrefs againft the canon of brevity ; and 
are, in this refpefl:, not only different from, but 
inferior to many of thofe that remain from anti- 
quity. May I alfo be permitted to fay, that they 
are fometimes too numerous ? Or ftiall I be held 
guilty of facrilegious difrefpefl: for the elegant 
and gentle divinity of rural tafte, (hould fuch a 
divinity be allowed to have at lead a poetical 
cxiftence, if I venture to hint, that they are too 
numerous even at the Leafowes ? Without agree- 
ing with Wheatley in his diflike to, or, at leaft, 
in his no great love of infcriptions, I muft how- 
ever admit that they ought to be ufed only on 
very ftriking occafions, and ought not to obtrude 
too frequently on the thoughtful folitude of the 
rural walk. 

Though the embelliflinients of imagery, and 
ftudied ornaments of expreffion be inconfiftent 
with the fimplicity or with the plainnefs of in- 
fcriptive writing, yet the general plan or defign 
of ^the poetical infcription may derive fome ro- 
mantic beauty from the direfl:, and very often 
from the indiieft delineations of fanciful inge- 
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iiuity« If, for inftance, a hermitage be pointed 
out to us, we think of the hermit, and of his 
devotional charafter; fo that if the infcription 
be invented as his prayer, or addrefs, cither to 
a tutelary Being, or any of the furrounding ob- 
jeds, it conveys to us a very interefting view of 
his fituation and temper. Father Francis's prayer, 
by Weft, has fuggefted the remark, rather than 
furniihed the illullration. 

Ne gay attire, ne marble halJ, 
No arched roof, ne pidur'd wall. Sec. : 
Ne'power, ue fuch like idle fancies. 
Sweet Agnes ! grant to Father Francis, Sec, 

In like manner grotefque fcenery, with rocks, 
woods, and ftreams, may, to poetical imagina- 
tions, like thofe of Shenftone and Akenfide, fug- 
geft not improperly, the notion of Dryads, Naids, 
or Fairies. 

Here, in cool grot or moffy cell. 
We rural fay$ and fairie* dwell, &c. 

In the infcription on a ftatue of Time, by 
Pofeidippus, the perfonified divinity is repre- 
fented as anfwering the queftions of a paflenger. 

Tk woficv TrXa^Ini ; h.t.K 

«* The Maker whence ?"— " From Sicyon'*— " What his name ?" 
** Lyfippus"— " Who art thou ?"— « AU-conquering Time.** 
<* Why on thy tiptoe rais'd ?'*— " I always i|in." 

" Thy 
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« Th/ leclt ai* wiii|*d ?"— « My Ijpeed !• like thf wind ." . 

»* Why in thy hand a razor ?* '— " I inflia 

** Wounds iharper than a fword."— .<* A bufhy lock 

•» Upon thy forehead waves ?»•.—« That thofe who meet, 

•« May feize me.*'--^< But behkid thy head is bald f*' 

'< In vain would he, who lets me pafs, recall 

*« Or ftay me. Stranger! in the public view, 

« For thy behoof, thus fa(hion*d, was I plac'd." 

It was obfervedj that the monitory, or rural 
infcription, though chiefly intended for ^refent 
obje&s, might fometunes, however, have a re* 
ferenceto paft events. If any part of alandfcapo 
has been the fcene of fome famous a^ion, th^ 
mention of it may not only afibrd amufementf 
but excite very proper reflexions. Of this kind 
h Akenfide's fpi^ited, yet UAtmn infcription for 
a pillar at Runnymede. 

O Stranger, ftay thee, and the feene 
Around contemplate well. This is the place 
Where England's ancient Bamns, clad in anm. 
And ftem with conqueft, from their tyrant king, 
Then rendered tame, did challenge andfecure 
The charter of thy freedom, &c. 

Perfons of unqueflioned tafte have fometimes^ 
with Angular felicity of application, employed as 
infcriptions, paiTages fele£ted from claflical au- 
thors. At Hagley, after walking through fliady 
recefles, and lofty groves, where the view is a 
good deal confined, and where the fentiments 
excited A9 pcnfivci or even tifiged with melan- 
s - choly, 
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cholj^ you are carried up gradually, and almoft 
imperceptibly, to an eminence. You emerge 
from the {hade into clear and open funfliine. 
Inftead of a very limited view, you have before 
you a wide and extenfive profpeft. As far as 
the eye can extend, you fee a cultivated and 
populous country^ woods, corn-fields, meadows, 
towns, churches, and even palaces, arc fcattcred 
in gay and luxuriant profufion before you. The 
whole is bounded, and fqmetimes diverfified, by 
diftant and lofty mountains. In contemplating 
this gorgeous landfcape the mind is elated, and 
feels exultation. But while you are gazing 
with aftonifliment at the magnificent profpedl, 
an infcriptionattrafts your notice j and you read 
from Milton, 

Thefc are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 
AlUmighty ! thine this univer&l frame 
Thus wond'rous fair ! » 

When the mood fubfides, the mood almoft of 
ccftafy, into which a heart even of ordinary fen«* 
Cbility is apt to be thrown upon fuch an occa- 
Con, it is impoffible not to think of Littleton, 
the great, the virtuous, and the pious Littleton : 
we tread, as it were, on confecrated ground ; wc 
think of the intcrcourfe which he might have 
held in thefe facred recefies with enlightened 
and congenial fpirits ; and we regard him in our 
fecret thoughts with reverential edeem. 
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N* XXXIII. 

Sunt eerti denique fines. Hok. 

A COALITION of a very pleafing nature has 
been attempted by fome Bri(i(h artiftsy between 
poetry and painting. Poetry and painting are 
no doubt congenial arts. They have fome prin- 
ciples or efiential qualities in common^ and de- 
note fimilar energies in the mind of the poet and 
painter. 

It is therefore exceedingly pleafing to fee the 
fine fancy of the poet, particularly the bold and 
ftriking imagery of Shakefpeare, as exhibited in 
the Shakefpeare-Gallery, realized by the pencil ; 
and difplayed, as it were, not only to mental, but 
a£tual vifion. 

But the obfervation is no lefs juft in criticifm 
than in morals, that where we enjoy a great deal 
of pleafure, we alfo encounter a good deal o£ 
danger. Pleafing as on many occafions may be 
the effe£ts of this combination between two of 
the mod elegant arts, it ought not to be at- 
tempted in any inftance, without cautious deli- 
beration and acute difcernment. In particular^ 
much difcernment and good taft^rc required for 
aicertaining what paiTages in a ptW& Are proper 
$ 2 "' fubjedls 
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fubje&s for painting. Here the aidmirers of 
painting and the partifans of its alliance with 
poetry may be inclined to aiky Are not all fine 
pafTages in a poem fit to be delineated by the 
painter; are not the arts congenial, and are 
they not produced by fimilar energies ? They arc 
admitted to be congenial; but fome difi;in£}!ion6 
Aiuft be attended to. Let it be pasticutarly at^ 
tended to and remembered, that what is highly 
poetical is not always pi£iurefque. Many fine 
thoughts of the poet, and many objeds pre* 
fented by him to the mind, cannot by all the 
creative power of lines, colours, and fhadea be 
fthdered vifible. Can any grief be more natural 
than that of Cordelia when (he is informed how 
cruelly her fifters have treated their father ? But 
who can pourtray the feelings that fhrink from 
notice, as the fdnfitive plant from the touch; that 
veil themfelves with referve; that fly even fvom 
confolation, and hide themfelves in the feeret 
mazes and myfterious fanAuaries of the heart? 

K^nt* Did your letters pierce the Queen to any 
4emonftration of grief? 

Gent, I fay fhe took 'em, read 'em in my'prefence j 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek: it feem'd fhe was a queea . 
Over her paflion, which, moft rebel like. 
Sought to be king over her. 

iSini^. Q, then, it mpved h^r« 

Gent. 
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G^nt. But not to i^e. PatiraCe and fdrfow ftrove 
Which fhould escprefs her goodHeft: You hare feeii 
SuQ-flune and rain at once. Thofe happleft fmiks 
That played on her ripe lip feem*d not to know 
What queftd were in her eyes, which parted thence^ 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. — In brief. 
Sorrow would be a rarity moll belov'd. 
If aH could fo become it. 

Kent. Made (he no verbal queftion? 

Gent* Once or twice 
She heav'd the name of father, 
Pantingly forth^ as if it preft her heart, 
Cry'd, Saiers! Sifters! WhatFi* th' ftorm of night 
Let pity ne'er believe it! then (he fhook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes. 
And then retired to deal with grief altne. 

tn like matmet, the fublime and awful vifion 
ih the book of Job, the indiftinfl; form of the 
fpirit, the portentous iilence, and the folemn 
voice, (hake and appal the foul ; but fet at defi- 
sfice an the flciH and dexterity of the moft ingc^ 
niousartift. 

" In thoughts from the vifions of the night, 
M when deep lleep falleth on men, fear came 
** upon me, and trembling, which made all my 
«« bones to fliake. Then a fpirit paffed before 
•« my face ; the hair of mry flefli ftood up : it 
«« ftoOd ftill, but I could not difcem the form 
«« thereof; an image was before mine eyes; 
«« there was filence, and I heard a voice." 

S3 In 
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In fa A, perfons of real candour^ who*aie 
capable of difcerning, and of giring attention to 
the beauties of nature, will acknowledge the ex- 
iftence of many fine and ftrikin^ landfcapes 
which cannot be imitated or difplayed by the 
painter. Exquifite fccnery, without being pic- 
turefque^ may be diftinguiflied both for beauty 
and grandeur. Or (hall we fay, as I hare heard 
afferted by fome fafliionable connoifieurs, that 
nothing in external nature, no combination 
whatever of water, trees, and verdure, can be 
mccounted a beautiful ohjcfk, unlefs it can be 
transferred to the canvafs. Contrary to this, it 
may at leaft be doubted, whether many delight- 
ful pafiages, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, both at 
the Leafowes and among the lakes in Cumber- 
land, though gazed at with tendemefs, or con- 
templated with admiration, would not baffle all 
the power of the pencil. Though poetry ought 
to be like painting, yet the maxim or rule, like 
many other fuch rules and maxims, is not to he 
received without due limitation. 

It is therefore the duty of the painter, who by 
his art would illuftrate that of the poet, to con- 
fider in every particular inftance, whether the 
dcfcription or image be really pifturefque. I 
am loth to blame where there is much to com- 
mend, and where the artiil poflefies high and 
deferved reputation. But will it not be admitted 

that 
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that the piifture by Reynolds, which reprefents 
the death of Cardinal Beaufort as defcribed by 
ShakefpearCj is liable to the cenfure of injudi- 
cious feledion in the choice of a fubjcft ? Or 
is it poffible for any colouring or delineation to 
convey the horror of the fituation fo irppref- 
fiycly as in the words of the Poet ? 

Sai, DiftuA him not, let him pafs peaceably. 

King. Peace to his foul, if God's good pleafure be !— 
X.ord Cardinal, if thou thinkeftpn Heaven's blifs. 
Hold up thy hand, make fignal of thy hope. — 
He dies, and makes no fign:«— O God, forgive him I 

' The fubjeft is entitled to more particular con- 
Gderation. — Certain difpofitions of mind produce 
great efFefls on the body; agitate the whole 
frame ; imprefs or diftort the features. Others 
again, more btent, or more referved, fupprefs 
their external fymptoms, fcorn or rejeft, or are 
not fo capable of external difplay; and occafion 
no remarkable, or no immediate change in limb, 
colour, or feature. Such peculiar feelings and 
afFeftions, averfe to render themfelves vifible, 
are not fit fubjefts for that art which afFefts the 
mind, by prefenting to the eye the refemblant 
figns of its obje£ts. Defpair is of this number : 
fuch utter defpair as that of Cardinal Beaufort, 
It will not complain, for it expe£^s no redrefs; 
it will not lament, for it defires no fympathy; 
$4 brooding 
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breodiiig apon its hoptkb afflidUoBf it nndier 
veqpt I nor fpetks, ^ nor gires any fign.*^ But» 
in the pi£hire under renew, the punter repre* 
fents the ehtef charaAer in riolent and extxenM 
agitation* Nor is eren tliae agitation, if wo 
allow defpair to difplaf agitation, of a kind fnf« 
ficiently appropriated. Is it the fullen anguifli, 
the fupprefled agony, tl^ horrid gloom, the 
tortured foul of defpair ? No ; It is the agitation 
of bodily pain. The poor abje£i fuSerer gaaihes 
his teeth, and writhes bia body, as under the tor« 
ment of corporal fafi«ring« The angui(h is not 
that of the mind.«*No doubt, at a preceding mo- 
ment, before his defpondency was completely 
ratified, the poet reprefents him as in great 
perturbation ; but the affliction is from the pangs 
of death. 

H^ar. See bow the pangs of death do noake himgrin. 

But after his defpair receives full confirmation 
from the heart-fearching fpeech of Henry, his 
feelings are feared with horror, and his agony 
will " give no fign." For the moment of the 
picture is not when Beaufort is faid to be grin- 
ning with mprtal anguifli ; but the more awful 
moment, when having heard the requeft of Hen- 
ry, he finks, of confequence, into the deeped 
defpondency. Before that, it would have been 
no other than the picture of a man, of any man 

whatever. 
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whatever, expiring with bodily pain-- If indeed 
the piAure is po exprcfe any thing peculiar or 
eharaderiftic, it muft be defpsdr formeriy ex- 
cited, but now ratified and confirmed bf the 
fpeech of Henry. 

King, Lord Cardinal, if thou thinkeftonHeavcn'sblifs, 
Hold up thy hand, make fignal of thy hope. — 
Jie dies, and makes no fign: — O God, forgive him! 

In (hort, the paffage, highly fublime and afifcfl:- 
ingy as it muft be acknowledged, is more poetical 
thanpiaurefquc: and the artift has wafted, on 
an ill-chofen fubjefl:, his powers, rather of exe- 
cution in this inftance, than of invention. 
Surely we fee no mafterly invention in the pre^ 
tematuTal being placed behind or befide the 
Cardinal; for though the poet has faid, in the 
character of Henry, that a << bufy meddling 
•< fiend was laying ficge to his foul 5** yet as the 
fpeaker did not a£iually fee the fiend, there 
was no occafion for introducing him, like the 
deirtl in a puppet-lhow, by the fide of his bed. 
Nor is there much invention in the ftale artifice 
of concealing the countenance of the king, be- 
caufe his feelings could not be painted. In 
f3L&, the afFedionate aftonifhment and pious 
hovror of Henry were fitter for delineation^ 
than the filent, fnllen, and uncommumcatiYe 
4efpair of Beaufort. 

The 
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The rage of delineating to die eye all tliat is 
fcckoned fine in writing may be tUaftratcd 
allby in the performances of other able and fa^ 
nous artifts. In Gray's Ode on the Spring, 
we hare the following allegorical defcription : 

Lo! where tlie rofj-bofoin'd houn^ 

Fair Vemis* train, appear, 
DifeloTe the long expe^Ing flowers. 

And wake the purple year. 

The hours accordingly, adorned with rofes 
difpofed as the Poet defcribes them, are repre- 
fented on canrafs, as a company of jolly dam- 
iels, twitching or pulling another very beautiful 
and buxom female, who is reprefented as deep- 
ing on a bank, and clothed with a purple petti- 
coat. Seeing fuch things, it is impoflible not to 
think of Quarlcs's or Hugo's emblems. The 
thought, *< who (hall deliver me from this body 
«< of fin and death," is prefcnted to the eye, in 
one of them, by the figure of a man enclofed 
within the ribs of a monflrous and hideous fkt* 
leton. In truth, the inventor of the prints in 
fom^ editions of the Pilgrim's Progrefs (where, 
among others, Chriftian is reprefented as 
trudging along like a pedlar, with a burden on 
his back) is entitled to the merit of priority in 
the extravagance of fuch inventions; for let it be 
remertibered, that it is only againft extravagancies 
and mifapplications, and not againft the inven- 
tion itfclf, that I have ventured to remonftrate. 
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NO XXXIV. 

Sic poiitap quonlam fuaves mifcetis odores. Vj9. 

The following contributions from fomc litc- 
jrary friends being fcvcrally too (hort for feparace* 
papers, I hope my critical readers will forgive 
the want of unity with which I may perhaps be 
^charged, for thus prefenting theqi in one com« 
nniunigation; 



SIR> 

At a time when fo much is faid and written 
about Freedom and Independence, perhaps fopne 
of your readers may be amufed, or even in* 
ftru£ted, by the fentiments of Cicero^x delivered 
in one of his paradoxes, on a fpecies of Free- 
dom, not the leaft conducive, or the leaft im- 
portant to the attainment of human happinefs. 

Eleutheroph^lus. 

** The Wffe man alone is free, and 
« Every fool is a flave.'* 

Let him be praifed as a great commander; 
let him have, and be thought worthy of this 

appellation. 
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appellation. But in what manner^ and what 
tfreeborn man, (hall that perfon command, who 
cannot govern his own defires ? Let him rein his 
licentious appetites, moderate his refentment, 
reftrain his defire of wealth, and expunge every 
filthy ftain from his foul. Let him dien think 
of governing others, when he fhall have with- 
drawn his own obedience from the moft tyrati- 
*nical maftersi from bafe and difgraceful po& 
felBons. 

What, therefore, is Freedom ? The power of 
living Is you pleafe. But who lives 8S he 
pleafcs? He alone who a£ls according to tcafon; 
who rejoices in doing his duty^ whofe life is 
regulated by a rational plan; whofe motive in 
obeying the laws is not fear, but convi£lion of 
their utility ; who neither a^s nor fpeaks, nor 
even thinks, but with freedom and felf-com- 
mand ; whofe purpoles and actions have their 
origin in himfelf -, and to whom, though her au- 
thority be deemed fupreme, even Fortime her- 
felf fubmits. 

The wicked arc therefore flaves. Not indeed, 
like thofe bondfmen who are rendered fuch by 
the right of their maflers, or the appointment 
of law. But if the obedience of a bi'oken fpirit, 
of a fpirit caft down, and without freedom of 
will, be ilavery, who can deny that ail licen- 
tious> covetous, and inhuman perfons are fianres? 

Shall 
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Shall I reckon that man free whom a woman 
commands? whom, according to herhumour, 
ibe dire£i8, orders, and forbids? who is inca« 
pable of refifting her power ; and who dare not 
but comply with her pleaf ore? Doesfheaik? He 
iBittft giTC. Doeaflie call ? He muil anfwcr. Doe9 
Sta^ difisuia him ? He mull depart. Does (he 
threaten ? He muft quake.— A perfon thus com« 
mended is not only a ilave» but though defeended 
of illiiftriotts lineage, a flave of the loweft order. 
As, in a family containing many flaresy fome^ 
as they theitifelves apprehend, are more digni* 
fied than others, but are ilill in a ftate of bond- 
age ; fo thofe perfons who have an immoderate 
pai&on for ftatues and pidure8» engraved filver» 
Corin^tan workmanihip, and magnificent build* 
ings, are flaves of a higher rank, grooms of the 
chamber, or ftcwards of their own indifcretion! 
— ^•^ I have been," you tell me, «< a great mili- 
<< tary commander ; invefted with high autho- 
•* rity}' and a governor of provincea/'**Let 
your foul be worthy of your renown. A pic- 
ture of Echion, or a ftatue of Polycletus, rivets 
your fond attention. I fay not whence you 
ftole or robbed them, or how they are yours* 
But when I fee you doating^ and gazing, and 
exclaiming in ecftafies of admiration, *^ Are 
'< they not very fine I" I judge you in a ftate of 
thraldom, and the bondfmaa of folly* 

I Let 
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Let Marcus Curius arife from the dead ; or 
any of tbofe in whofe houfes, either in town or 
in the country, nothing worthy of admiration 
was ever feen, but tbemfelvesi let ^im obferve a 
chief magiftrate, promoted to the higheft offices 
by the favor of his fellow-citizensi fweeping filh 
out of a fifli-pond, handling them with vora- 
cious afre£lion, and exulting in his lampreys i 
would they not reckon him a flave of endow- 
ments fo very mean, as to be fit only for the 
office in which he delights ? 

To what painful obfervance does not that 
perfon fubmit who lies in wait for a legacy ? 
How he watches every nod of an opulent and 
childlefs mifer ! fpeaks as he would have him ; 
does all he requires ; hangs upon him ; fits by 
him ; and offers him gifts ! Are thefe the a£iions 
of a free-born man ? — ^They are the a£iions of a 
pitiful flave I 

What a rigorous midrefs is that defire, appa- 
rently more liberal, the defire of diftinfiienj of 
authority, and of dominion ! how abfolute, and 
how imperious ? By her are men condemned to 
the meaneft fubmiflion, to praife the profiigatCj 
and court the vulgar. Men of hereditary honors 
and of high reputation paid court to Cethegus ! 
waited upon him ! loaded him with prefents f 
and prayed, and befought him !— What is bond- 
age if this be freedom ? 

Still 
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Still further, when the tyranny of defires ha^ 
ceafed, another defpot fucceeds. Fear arifes 
from confcious guilt. How unbounded is the 
power of a judge ! what a terror to evil-doers! 
and is terror of any kind any other than bond- 
age ? 

We have argued enough. «< The wife man 
<* alone is free, and every fool is a flavc/' 



SIR, 

The following lines are part of an unfiniflied 
poem. Tou may perhaps find a place for them 
in fome grave lucubration. 



FALSE PLEASURE, 

A FRAGMENT. 

Envious of mankind^ 
When blefs'd with equal rule their virtues rife, 
And bloflbm, and produce the fruits of love. 
Concord, and friendfhip, and ferene delight ; 
By fiends deputed, envious of mankind, 
Bom of gay Luxury, Falfe Pleafure fpeeds 
To blaft the beauteous fcene. In bright attire. 
She comes with courtly gefture ; and her fpeech 
With winning accent flows. O bar your ears 

Againft 
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Againft the dure entkcmentl Nor allow 

Her thrilling lay to gain and fieep yout hearts 

In the lewd ecftafy. Whoever yields 

To her foft-dittied ftrain, (hall rue erelong 

With fore contrition : or all fenfe df right 

Raz'd from his foul, (hall glory in a (hape 

Transform'd to brutal. For the witching fong 

Lures the free fpirit from her lofty courfe. 

And foaring progreis mid aerml tra6b» 

Da(he8 and foils her plumage that erewhile 

Shone like th' Arabian Phoenix, in the mire 

And filth of fordid paflion. Then, adieu 

The towering thought! Corruption feit'ring deep. 

Grapples, with canc'rous fang, the heart that heaves 

Reludant, foon in ev'ry cell and pore. 

To grofh with livid venom. Then, alas ! 

The pleading eye of Pity ; Mercy's fmile ; 

Truth's lofty forehead challenging the florm 

That on its niarbk, like the breath of even. 

Sighs ineffedhial ; Fortitude that grafps 

A mountain oak, and marches firm athwart 

The fury of a flood ; th' ingenuous blufh 

That tinges witli unbidden glow, the cheek 

Of meek-ey'd Modefly ; no longer charm ; 

Nor kindle fympathetic fires ; nor wake 

The wi(h to imitate, and win like charms. 

And clothe the foul with honor. Holy Power I 

Genius of lofty minftrelfy, by whom 

The heart, while melted, is enlarged, and free'd . 

Prom bonds of felfifh and impure defire, 

O Virtue ! when the tainted heart nor feels 

Thy 



Thy grandeur, nor thy lovelinefs, adieu 

The manly enterprifc ! the bold defign ! 

And thou, fair Liberty, adieu I — ^Awake, 
' Mafters of fong ! wake from yourheedlefs trance! 

And hurl the lightening of bold verfe! defend 
'The fane of virtuous Freedom. ****** 



SIR, 

The fentiment and imagery in feme of 
Horace's Odes, notwithftanding their alcaic or 
faphic tneafure, feem appropriated to elegiac^ 
rather than to lyric poetry. Of this fort is thfe 
celebrated Ode to Deilius : and therefore, in the 
following imitation, I have employed that kind 
of alternate verfe which is generally ufed in our 
language by the writers of elegy, 

t am. Sir, 

Your obedient fcrvant. 



Since death, my Deilius, is tjie lot of all; 

And you mud link beneath his powerful hand ; 
Attend to Wifdom's voice, to Reafon's call : ,, 

Your warring paflions, and your heart command. 



II. When 
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When ftonns of alverfe hit your (bul pppreft % 
WhcQT Fortune's funfhuiet bids the tempeft fiy^x- 

The plaintiye naurmurs of your heart fupprels ^ 
Suppreb the foUy of tumultous jqy. 

IIL 

' "ffbr know, my DelUuSy ^tis of no avail*. 
, Whether you pais your fleeting days in grief ^ 
Or, on the bofbm of a filent vale. 
From wine ioikit and obtain xtlifiL 

IV. 

Where, with the poplar's intertwifting boughs^. 

The lofty pine afibrds a grateful (hade ; 
And in meaxiders^ trembling as it flows. 

The rill would run, but loiters in the glade.^ 

V. 

Call for Fakmian wine^ for foft perfume ; 

Call for the rofe, fweet emblematic flower !' 
The (hort-liv'd rdfe ! and in your early bloom,^ 

Enjoy, while Fate allows, ^e fcfUve hour. 

VI. Ere. 
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Erelong, from earth my Eiellius muft depart ; 

Your groves and palace ftiall be yours no more : 
When Death fhall pierce you with unerring dartj 

Your heir will riot in yoxir treafur'd ftore. 

VIl! 

If rich or poor, alike will be our fate ; 

We all muft tread th* inevitable road : 
Uncertain when, but certain foon or late^ 

We afi muft quit this tireibme— -dear abode 



T a 






Ap \if^M, r^XAVmt^^ .N» 3;. 



N» XXXV. 

Vivite^Uces. Vit. 

If fetfotu of delicacy and confiderationj^ wKhing 
to appear agreeable, feel difficulty in prefenting 
themfelvcs to company whom they rcfjfeGt, or 
with whom they are unacquainted ; they mud 
feel the cereniiony of taking leave no lefs difficult 
and embatraffing* In fome cafes, particularly 
when intiinatc friends or near relations are to 
part for a long time, and efpeciaUy with the 
uncertain profpe£b of ever meeting again, the 
tafk of faying farewell is fo very painful that it 
is often avoided. It is alfb very often avoided 
on the departure of friends and acquaintance 
who are not to be far, or long feparated from one 
another ^ becaufe on fuch oecafions it appears 
not only formal, but fbmewhat obtrufivc. Yet 
when the ceremony is accounted ' proper or ne- 
cefTary, it is at lead as difficult as the introduc- 
tory addrefs, and its confequences more im- 
portant. Though a perfon may not enter a room 
in the moft graceful manner, or even though his 
lirft impreflion be unfavorably, he has oppor- 
tunities during his (lay in company, by courtefy, 
good-fen(e, or agreeable humour, of recom- 
mending 
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mending himfelf to his new acquaintance^ and 
pf conciliating their good opinion. But they 
who are fo unfortunate at partings as to leave 
a difagreeable impreflion, fuftain an. irreparable 
lofs J their doom feems irrevocable, for they arc 
bereft of ev^ry opportunity of regaining the cha- 
rafter they may have ' forfeited. They muft 
depend for a favorable report, or rather for ef- 
caping cenfure, on the precarious boon of good- 
natured apology, or indulgent filence. 

I now feel myfelf in this fituation. The pre- 
tence of tendernefs would on the prefent occa- 
fion, be a ridiculous reafon for an abrupt cefla- 
tion of intertourfe between me and my readers. 
Nor ftiould I thipk my treatment of them were 
as refpcdful as I truft they defefve, if I difcon- 
tinued my vifits without announcing my purpofe, 
I have therefore to difcharge the very critical 
funftion; and to fulfil what feems to me the 
very difficult office of faying farewell. 

As however fome preparation is neceflary for 
the performance of every duty in lifcj whether 
of great or of fmall importance ; fo alfo, in the 
duty, if I may fo term it, of taking leave : And 
thofe perfons who, during their (lay in company, 
have, with no improper refpeft for themfelvcs, 
been defirous of pleafing and doing good, will 
probably have more to fupport them than the 
r mere 



